Authority in the Church* 

Paul Gregorios 


Authority is a word very much out of fashion in this age of 
democratic liberty. It is suspect in both its forms-accepting some 
statement or conclusion on the authority of others, or submitting 
oneself to obedience and control by other wills. We should keep this 
distinction between external authority for making statements - or 
intellectual authority on the one hand and on the other, authority 
as control of one will by another will and submission to someone 
else’s decisions-Volitional authority. 

Existentialism was a movement in revolt against both forms of 
authority, making my subjective determination the final arbiter of 
truth and moral good. Today existentialism as pure subjectivity and 
pure freedom is not so much in fashion, even in France, though 
Indian students and literatures still cling to some halfbaked forms 
of existentialism. 


Authority—General Comments. 

Few of us are conscious of the fact that we do all of us in fact 
live under various forms of authority. None of us has found out 
everything for himself without depending on the authority of others, 
nor do any of us make our moral decisions in pure individual free¬ 
dom irrespective of what others expect from us. That kind of freedom 
from authority is a chimaera, anon-entity. Neither science nor reli¬ 
gion can function without authority. No single scientist can start from 
scratch and “prove” everything for himself. He accepts the authority 
of the scientific community for most of his knowledge. Scientific 
knowledge, in so far as it is cumulative and continuously growing, 
has to be based on the authority of the work of several individuals 
and groups living now as well as in the past. There is no science 
without Tradition and Authority. 

There we are-talking of intellectual authority. Our lives are 
fully under the influence of volitional authority also. Our culture 
conditions us to will certain things in a certain way. If everybody 
eats three full meals a day I do the same. And some things are 
imposed upon us by authority. We have to go to school; we have to 
pay taxes, directly or indirectly. We have to obey the laws of the 
State. 


*Paper presented at a Lutheran-Orthodox Conversation, Coonoor, June 1979. 
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In other words there can neither be knowledge or common life 
without some form of authority-however much radical westerners 
may talk about freedom from authority and autogestion, the new 
Trench word for “not being managed” by someone else. 

Authority in the Church 

Things are no different in the Church, which is a community 
with its own mind and its own way of relating within itself and with 
others. It too has both intellectual authority and volitional authority. 
I low that authority is structured is what we need to examine afresh 
here. 

The Church does not live either by the Bible alone or by the 
whole Bible for its intellectual or volitional authority. The Bible is 
one element among several others, though it has its specific and 
unique place in the life of the Church. But its place is in the Church- 
nol above it. Where it is accepted and understood it has authority; 
otherwise it does not stand by itself outside the Church and Command. 

In order to understand the place of Biblical authority in the 
Church, one has first to clarify the notion of Church. If by Church 
we mean an assembly of believers or a denomination, then it is quite 
different from conceiving the Church as the whole Body of Christ, all 
those who have been incorporated into His Person from Adam to 
Parousia, which is a single reality pervading the whole of time-space, 
the whole human race and the whole of its history. 

Like the Tradition of the Scientific Community, the Tradition of 
the Church has its own specificity, its own cumulative continuity, its 
own exhort of behaviour and understanding its own “conjictures 
and refutations” to use a Popperian phrase. The Tradition of the 
Church is also cumulative-aspects of its continually subject to 
revision, other aspects remaining fairly unchanged, as in science. 
The integrity of the Tradition does not mean complete uniformity 
or unanimity in either the community of Science or the Community 
of Faith. 

But we must not stretch the analogy of Tradition in the Church 
and in the Scientific Community too far. The Scientific community 
has nothing parallel to the Bible as its uniquely authoritative docu¬ 
ment. The place of Bible is thus a key to understanding the speci¬ 
ficity of authority in the Church; for neither intellectually nor 
volitionally is the scientific community subject to its authority. 

The Nature of Biblical Authority in the Church 

Outside the Church the Bible has its own intrunsic authority as 
literature, as source of inspiration, as historical material. But it is 
not in these senses alone that the Church regards the Bible, 

p 
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Neither is the Bible regarded by other communities which revere 
it, in the same way as the Church. The same Old Testament can be 
seen in at least three different ways by communities which accept its 
‘authority’ - Jewish, Christian and Muslim, not to speak at the 
moment of differences within each of these communities. 

The Church has an understanding of the Bible centred around 
the Event, Person and Work of the Son of God Incarnate, which 
means also the work of the Father and the Holy Spirit whose will 
and work are always co-ordinated with those of Jesus the Christ. 
This understanding is not so much evolved out of the Bible; it would 
be more proper to say that such an understanding, in various 
degrees of perfection or clarity, informed the very writing of the 
New Testament, an activity that occurred in the Church during its 
whole infancy and not at or before its birth at Pentecost. 

The New Testament is a product of the Church - i.e. the Body of 
Christ composed of Christ and sinful human beings united by the 
Holy Spirit. The New Testament bears the marks of the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit as well as of the frailty and fallibility of the Human 
Sprit, as also does the Church. 

But the Bible is never “above the Church’’. Above the Church 
is its Head, even Jesus Christ, who in turn, in the Holy Spirit, 
subjects himself to the Father. The Father, the Son and the Spirit — 
the one God, constitutes authority over the Church-not the Bible. 


The Authority of God. 

Authority is a strange word - in fact it means what is regarded 
as its opposite - namely freedom, Auctoritas in Latin, toqeph in 
Hebrew, exousia or epitage, in Greek, means primarily the ability to 
be a subject and not an object, to act, not to be acted upon, to 
make things and people obey you, to achieve something, to have 
power, skill and ability within oneself, to be acting out of one’s own 
free motion and not by compulsion. 

As St. Paul says in Romans 13: 1 ou gar estin exousia ei me 
hypo theou, there is no authority unless it is under God. God is the 
source-spring of all athority. And his authority is his freedom—to 
be what he wills to be. He wills what he is and is what he wills. His 
will becomes reality. And that is both true freedom and true autho¬ 
rity. But we misunderstand that authority if we see it in terms of 
purely arbitrary dictatorship. The good, or love, defines his will, 
and his will is the norm for the good. No earthly dictator can 
honestly claim that, though many have made that claim. 

Yet the authority of God is not the kind that always uses com¬ 
pulsion and command. In so far as man is made in the image of 
God, he too has his own proper freedom and authority which God 
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respects: That is the source of the diguity of man-this respect of 
God for the freedom he has bestowed on man. 

Yes, there are moments when God treats people like children, 
forcing them against their will, as any loving mother will do to her 
children when she regards it necessary for their own Good. But 
ultimately they must grow up and make their own decisions. This is 
so even in the case of authority in the Church. All Church rules, 
church dogmas are for immature Christians, which most of us unfor¬ 
tunately are. All these are temporary - both the theology and the 
ethics. It is God’s will that we should be free-that we should be 
good, and that the good should come out of us as a natural outflow 
(the good tree brings forth good fruits). It is not God’s will that 
human beings should remain obedient slaves, subject to commands 
and authority; but that they should be grown-up sons, and daughters, 
exercising authority. 

However the problem arises from the two facts: 

(a) authority is not to be exercised by individuals as individu¬ 
als, but rather in a corporate community; and (b) most individuals 
huve not grown up to mature manhood in sufficient degree as to 
exercise authority resposibly. 

So long as this situation lasts some structures of authority are 
necessary for the Church to be constituted and functioning as the 
Church. We see this not only in the Church but also in any organized 
society. The State is the most obvious example of authority and its 
mis-usc. So is the family; unfortunately the Church too is always 
guilty of the mis-usc of authority. 

‘The mis-use of authority does not however mean that authority 
is bud in itself. What we have to do is a) to find sufficient checks 
and balances to prevent mis-use of authority; and b) frequently to 
make people conscious of the fact that authority is a means to 
freedom and for the functioning of the organism for its proper 
purposes-not an end in itself. 

The Purpose of Authority in the Church. 

Authority in the Church is to be exercised in order that the 
Church can function as Church. And what is the Church’s funciton 
but the Worship of God and the Mission to the World? Authority is 
to be exercised in order that the Church may be truly edified, built 
up, in Christ by the Holy Spirit, that itmay be enabled by the gifts of 
the Spirit to fulfill its royal priesthood, as priest of the Nations 
before God and as Servant of God before the nations. 

Authority is for oi/codome, for worship and mission. It is not 
an end in itself, its purpose is not merely regulatory bill also 
enabling. That is to say, authority does not merely command; it 
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enables the Church to be built up properly, to fulfil the Church’s 
task of worshipping the Creator as Creation’s High Priest and of 
manifesting the glory of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost to the 
whole creation, through a life of loving service, and of Spirit-powered 
witness. 

The Spirit provides the following major forms of authority in the 
Church for this purpose: 

(a) the authority of governance and pastoral care 

(b) the authority for teaching and proclamation of the gospel 

(c) the authority for administering the sacramental mysteries of 
the Church. 

All these three are oriented to o/AWome-building up of the Body 
of Christ in the Spirit. All members of the Church have their own 
God-given role in all the three forms of authority, and participate in 
them not as passive recipients, but also as active exercisers of autho¬ 
rity. This is 3 what it means for every baptized member of the Body of 
Christ to share in Christ’s personas High Priest and Good Shepherd. 

But even the Body of Christ is not an end in itself. She becomes 
built up in the Spirit for worship and mission. She worships on 
behalf of the nations and on behalf of the whole of creation; she 
exercises her mission on behalf of God who has commissioned her to 
serve in the world. When this wider horizon of the Church’s existence 
becomes forgotten or obscured through indifference and lack of love, 
authority in the Church becomes prone to mis-use. 

Checks and Balances. 

1. The living tradition is the life of the Church; i. e. the Holy 
Spirit operating in the community of Faith and forming its mind and 
body. 

2. The heavenly mysteries of Baptism-Chrismation and 
" Eucharist are constitutive of the Church, along with her being called 

and built up by the life-giving Spirit through the life-giving Word of 
God. 

3. The ordained ministry in the Church is a participation in the 
Ministry of Christ. This means the whole Church participates in 
Christ’s priesthood and mission - i. e. in Christ’s authority. 

4. The Canon of the Holy Scriptures has been established by 
the Church, and the Scriptures have to be continually taught and 
interpreted in the Church in order that she may be built up. The 
teaching ministry of the Church is guided and controlled by the 
primary witness to the Apostolic Tradition - namely the Holy 
Scriptures. The Holy Scriptures provide both criteria and content for 
the teaching ministry. 
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*» Knowledge of the living Tradition has a dialectic relation to 
l In* lra< limg of I In: Scripture. Scripture informs and regulates 
I i.clilioii. Tiadilion illuminates and communicates the Scripture. 
Nowhere, in no Church or Community, whether Catholic, Protestant 
oi Orthodox does the Scripture exist as a living reality without a 
living tradition of its interpretation and communication. Tradition 
loinied the Scripture, and Scripture informs the Tradition. But these 
an* not really two sources; rather one inter-dependent reality. 

(). The specially ordained Ministry in the Church exists to fulfil 
eeilam roles in the life and ministry of the Church as a whole. Its 
muin task is four-fold, i. e. teaching, proclamation through word 
and deed, pastoral care and the sacramental mysteries - all four for 
the sake of worship and mission. 

7. The living tradition is regulated by three elements: 

(a) teaching 

(b) sacramental acts 

(c) discipline. 

Hach element has to be exercised in freedom, but there are written 
cheeks and balances like (i) Scripture, (ii) the writings of the 
great teachers and spiritual leaders in the Church’s past, (iii) the 
decisions of the Councils and (iv) the liturgical texts themselves. 
I’or the sacramental acts, we have both a liturgical corpus of forms 
of sacramental liturgies and a living tradition which is changing. 
I’or discipline also we have a flexible authority despite the existence 
of certain penitential laws (how long one should do penance fora 
particular sin and so on). But these laws are applied very flexibly; 
lasting and prayer also come within this disciplinary element. 
Monasticism is a part of it. 

X. Pastoral authority within this corpus of three-fold tradition 
is exercised by the Bishop-in-Council, ie. with the assistance of pre¬ 
sbyters, deacons, and lay people. 

( ). Matters affecting more than one diocese have to be dealt 
with by a Council. The Council or Synod is, at least in principle, 
representative of the whole Church - bishops, presbyters, and people; 
only the Bishop signs the decrees A Council cannot alter the living 
Tradition or the faith of the Church. There are other bodies and 
si met arcs, constitutions, rules of procedure, accounting procedures 
eli-., all of which come under the rubric of checks and balances to 
promote proper use and prevent rais-use of authority. 

Some questions to be discussed. 

In a discussion between Lutherans and Orthodox such as in our 
ease now, we could raise some questions which need further clarifica¬ 
tion and detailed study. 
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1. The relation between Scripture, Tradition, Community and 
the Holy Spirit needs'a great deal more elaboration than I have so 
far seen done. The Orthodox would say that Tradition is the Life 
and Mind of the Holy Spirit in the Community of Faith; therefore 
that Tradition created the Scriptures, maintains it and interprets it. 
We feel that the continuity of this tradition is an important element 
in the development of the mind of the Church-it is not proper to 
jump from Scripture to Augustine to Luther and then to deal with 
Reformation thinkers alone. 

To be in the Tradition means to be in a communiy that h .s 
both historical and spiritual continuity with the Apostolic community, 
with the Faith of our Fathers, and with the Church Catholic. It is 
possible to have historical continuity and to lose spiritual contiuity; 
it is even possible to have some spiritual continuity without historical 
continuity; but usually the two are inter-dependent. I am not 
sure that Lutherans and Orthodox would be completely in agreement 
at this point. 

2. The Authority of a Creed or a Confession. Lutherans 
and Orthodox, I presume, would agree in general on the 
normative authority of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan symbol. 
They may even agree in principle that this symbol has a higher 
normative value than later or other confessions produced in the course 
of the history of the Church. But in actual practice, Lutheranism 
seems to the Orthodox to be putting more weight on 16th and 17th 
century confessions and disputing about what appears to us rather 
peripheral issues like the affirmation of the Authority of the Bible in 
terms which are far from consistent or true to fact, or the interpret¬ 
ation of the doctrine of justification by faith (e. g. whether righteous¬ 
ness is only imputed or actual), while neglecting the noble doctrines 
of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the Work of the Holy Spirit in the Community of faith. To us it 
seems that the sixteenth century confessions do not do justice to these 
fundamental doctrines of the Church, and can mislead the Church 
into avenues of futile and sterile Church debate. For this reason the 
Orthodox do not regard the sixteenth century confessions, whether 
Lutheran, Reformed or Tridentine of such significance as to engage 
our care and attention or to call for detailed study. 

For us in the Orthodox Tradition the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
symbol remains the one unalterable dogmatic formulation to which 
we have to be loyal as Christians. Anything produced before or 
after that has value only in so far as it elucidates, illuminates and 
confirms what is stated or implied in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Symbol. Even the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon (we Oriental 
Orthodox reject this Council as a heretical Council) have value only 
in so far as it can correctly interpret what is implied in the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Symbol. 
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3. I lie Orthodox believe that the Apostles established a particular 
pattern of authority in the Churches they established and this pattern 
has to lie basically conserved in the life of the Church wherever they 
went, whether in Jerusalem or Antioch or Rome or Athens, each 
local Church was placed under the care of a college of presbyters 
with a presiding elder (Presbyteros episcopos), with a body of dea¬ 
cons and deacones es to assist them. This pattern was never static, 
Pul its basic contours were given by the Apostles themselves and 
arc not therefore adiaphoron to us.• 

It must be made clear that we are not speaking of a tactile 
succession from one bishop to his successor. In fact the Canons 
expressly forbid a bishop having any decisive say as to who his suc¬ 
cessor shall be; it should always be the Church that elects and 
consecrates one of its members to the episcopate. One bishop does 
not handover either the faith or the episcopal Charisma and autho¬ 
rity to his successor. There is no such “episcopal relay race’’ along 
the generations implied in the authentically Orthodox understanding 
of Apostolic Succession. The bishop gets his faith (in the sense of 
understanding appropriation of the teaching of the Church) not from 
the bishops who consecrate him, but from the Church, i. e. from his 
father and mother and friends and associates and congregation and 
his parish priest. The notion of Apostolic succession -diadoche apo- 
stolon meant originally simply lists of successive bishops in each local 
Church which constituted a mark of the continuity of the local 
Church from Apostolic times to the contemporary period. The list 
docs not mean that it was through these bishops that the Apostolic 
faith or authority was transmitted. The faith and the authority were 
transmitted in the course of the whole history of the local Church, 
and not merely through a local succession of bishops. 

But the important point to be made is that the Apostles establi¬ 
shed a basic pattern for authority or governance in the Church which 

(a) was basically collegiate or conciliar; 

(b) was based on the leadership of a community of elders with a 
presiding elder or bishop and a group of deacons and 
deaconesses; 

(c) made provision for the participation of bishops, presbyters, 
deacons as well as lay people in making conciliar decisions 
and decrees, though only the bishops of local churches 
affixed their signatures to the documents; 

and (d) was extensible to include a whole region or province (a pro¬ 
vincial Synod with a presiding Metropolitan), but was never 
extended to form one single, all-embracing universal 
structure such as was later conceived and sought to be 
enforced in the western Church. 
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The discussion whether episcopacy belongs to the esse or bene 
esse of the Church does not interest the Orthodox. For us the epis¬ 
copate and the eucharist are constitutive of the Church, but we do 
not talk about esse and bene esse. The thief on the right hand was 
given access to paradise without either baptism or eucharht or 
episcopate - that does not however prove that baptism and eucharist 
and episcopate are not essential for the life of the Church. For us 
these are marks of the Apostolic and Catholic Church, because it is 
the pattern of Apostolic institution and Catholic (general) practice. 

4. I believe that the Orthodox have a different evaluation of 
the authority of the teachings of the ancient Church Fathers and 
Doctors and of the Liturgical and Canonical material that has come 
down to us from the early One and undivided Church. 

Their authority does not stem from some official position they 
had in the Church which would lend some infallibility to their words. 
On the contrary it was the considered judgement of the Church, 
post facto, that they were reliable teachers - e.g. St. Ignatius on 
Eucharist and Episcopate; St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzen and 
St. Gregory of Nyasa on the Holy Trinity and on the doctrine of 
Creation; St. Athanasius, St. Cyril and St. Severus on the nature of 
the Incarnation. The authority of a Church Father is not intrinsic it 
comes from a judgement by the Church that such and such a Father’s 
teaching is reliable on such and such a subject. This does not mean 
that for example St. Gregory of Nyssa who is a reliable authority on 
the doctrine of Creation, on evil and on anthropology, would be so 
also in Christology. The Church knows what is reliable Christology, 
and if a very revered Church Father in an earlier period wrote 
something about a mixture of humanity and divinity in Christ, that 
would have no authority for the Church. In other words, it is the 
Church which knows the authentic tradition which can judge the 
Fathers in the light of that tradition. My own tradition would for 
example today reject the teaching of St. Augustine in most respects, 
and has throughout its history refused to accept him as a Church 
Father. But once so recognized, the Church Father’s teaching be¬ 
comes authoritative in those aspects over which the Church has 
judged them authoritative. 

5. Intrinsic Authority and Structural Authority 

When the Scriptures say that Jesus taught with authority, it does 
not mean that he was officially authorized by the structure of Jewish 
leadership to be an expounder of the Law of Moses. On the con¬ 
trary that was precisely the kind of authority which Jesus lacked. 
But it means that Jesus had the source of authority in himself in his 
wisdom and power and love, in his integrity and holiness, in the 
transparent truth of his words, in authentic ring of his personality. 
He said of course that all authority in heaven and on earth had been 
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given lo him by the Father, but what the people recognized was his 
own intrinsic authority, the authority of his personality and wisdom. 

Now that is the kind of authority that Church leaders above all 
should have, but seldom actually have. This does not, however, 
mean that the Church lives in history only by intrinsic authority. 
I lie historic realm is one where the wheat and the tares always grow 
together and pure intrinsic authority is so rare either in the Church 
or in the world. The Church in history needs also structural autho¬ 
rity. There are authority structures in the Church and these are all 
supposed to be conciliar in form, but in fact turn out to be authorit¬ 
arian or bureaucratic. The break-down of Concilier authority (i. e. of 
a^ape in community) goes hand in hand with the rise of authoritarian 
(monarchical), bureaucratic (commercial), or political (semblance of 
democracy), patterns. 

Authority in the Church has to be structured as well as charis¬ 
matic or intrinsic. True goodness, holiness, love and integrity have 
their own authority even without being backed by structural autho¬ 
rity. Structural authority responsibly exercised by people of intrinsic 
authority was the way the Apostles established authority in the 
Church. Not just any structure, but a structure which gives expre¬ 
ssion to love in community, a structure which gives special responsi¬ 
bility to a small community within a community, but does not 
exclude any member from exercising his or her own god-given 
authority as a child of God. 



Dialogue With World Religions— Basic 
Approaches and Practical Experiences. 

(Paul Gregorios) 


This paper seeks only to attempt a preliminary answer to three 
simple questions related to Christians engaging in dialogue with 
people of other faiths and religions. 

I. What theological and practical considerations lead us to 
undertake dialogue with people of other faiths and religions? 

II. In what spirit, with what attitudes and expectations should 
we as Christians enter into dialogue with people of other faiths and 
religions? 

III. What important lessons can be learned from the experience 
so far in dialogue with people of other faiths and religions? 

In answering these questions, we should take into account the 
problems created by 

(a) theological differences between Christians 

(b) sociologial and cultural differences between various 
situations. 

This paper has been written from the theological background of 
the Orthodox Tradition, but with some sympathy and understanding 
for the Protestant and Roman Catholic traditions as well. The 
background of the writer of this paper is one of a 
Christian minority amidst a preponderant Hindu majority, and 
a Muslim minority that is at least five times as large as the total 
Christian community, not to mention the Sikhs who are almost 
as numerous as the Christians, and various other smaller minorities 
like Buddhists, Jews, Parsis, Jains etc. But an effort will be made 
here to look at the issue of dialogue with people of other religions 
from the perspective of post-Christendom Europe and America. 

1. Theological Considerations. 

The tone for the western Christian approach to unbelievers was, 
perhaps set by Augustine of Hippo. When Nectarius of Calama 
wrote to him about the contradiction between Augustine’s assertion 
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that man can do good deeds only through the grace of God in 
Christ, and the common experience that unbelieving pagans some¬ 
times do show forth some splendid virtues, Augustine’s reply to 
Nectarius was simply that the virtues of the pagans were but 
splendid vices! 

If we were to say the same thing about the many instances of 
unbelievers in our secular society sometimes putting Christians to 
shame by their superior spirit of unselfishness and self-sacrifice, we 
would be regarded as bigotted and narrow-minded. We cannot 
write off" a Gandhi or a Marx or a Lenin as simply pagans with 
splendid vices. Augustine’s loyalty to the doctrine of an exclusive 
grace that comes to Christians alone for the doing of good deeds 
goes both against our experience and the spirit of our age. 

But a similar exclusivism and bigotry was more recently mani¬ 
fested by reputable modern Protestant theologians like Karl Barth 
and Hendrik Kraemer. Ever since Tambaram 1938, Protestant 
Christians who wanted to engage in dialogue with people of other 
faiths, found themselves inhibited by the contention that God’s 
Revelation comes only to Christians, and that others were so totally 
or almost totally in error that there was no point in talking to them. 

I do not know of any respectable Roman Catholic theologians 
who revived Augustinian intolerance in that virulent a form. 
Theologians like Karl Rahner, with a broad-minded Existentialist, 
neo-Thomist orientation have been quite open to the possibility that 
other religions can be a positive factor in the understanding of 
divine revelation: 

“The divinely intended means of salvation for the individual 
meet him within the concrete religion of his actual existential 
milieu and historical contingency, according to God’s will 
and forbearance (which so intermingle, that they are no 
longer clearly separable”.) 1 

The position stands in stark contrast with Karl Barth’s dictum 
in the Kirchliche Dogmatic , 1/2 para 17:2 entitled Religion als 
Unglaube : 

“Wir beginnen mit dem Satz: Religion 
ist Unglaube; Religion ist eine 
Angelegenheit, man muss geradezu 
sagen: die Angelegenheit des 
gottlosen Menschen”. 2 

1. Karl Rahner, “Christianity and Non-Christian Religion’’ in The Church'. 
Readings in Theology, New York, J- P, Kennedy and Sons, 1963. p. 129 
2- German Text 1/2 (1945 edn) p- 327. English Text: 

“We begin by stating that religion is unbelief- It is a concern, indeed we 
must say that it is the one great concern, of godless man”- 1/2 pp- 299-300 
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The context for this imperious intolerance against religion is not 
simply the fact that the fight against liberalism would permit no 
loophole through which some kind of “natural revelation” would get 
in. More illuminating is the fact that the Jerusalem international 
missionary conference had posed the problem of mission and un¬ 
belief in that peculiar form. According to one rather liberal but 
influential Anglo-American faction at Tambaram, the enemy was 
secularism with its denial of God and Revelation, and all those 
opposed to secularism should join hands in combatting the sprawling 
monster o f secularism. This meant that the appeal of Jerusalem 
would be that Christian missionaries join hands with the adherents 
of other religions in fighting the common enemy—secularism. The 
issue was only raised and not resolved at Jerusalem 1930. It was 
only in Tambaram, India 1938, that the battle was really joined 
between the Anglo-Americans under the leadership of Anglican 
Richey Hogg identifying the enemy as secularism, and the conti¬ 
nental theologians under the leadership of the Dutch Reformed 
Hendrik Kraemer locating the enemy as these other religions so full 
of human error, superstition and ignorance. For Kraemer, it would 
be fatal for Christianity to ally itself with the other religions. Secu¬ 
larism is less of an enemy than these religions. It was this line that 
Kraemer’s disciple Theodore Van Leeuwen further developed in 
his Christianity in World History , where the argument is that 
secularization is God’s action, that it is the form in which the Gospel 
goes on, and that the World Religions which have resisted the 
Christian mission will not be able to stand up against the sweeping 
torrent of secularization. 8 

Van Leeuwen was not against all non-European cultures. If 
only these cultures would rid themselves of the obnoxious religious 
element, then Van Leeuwen would be very charitable towards 
other cultures: 

“Once the religious myth has been blown away, 

there is room for the traditions of the non- 

Christian cultures to bring forth their treasures”. 4 

Some of my Hindu friends detect a highly reprehensible element of 
European cultural arrogance in such a statement. What it says to 
h m is in effect “Oh yes, once you are sufficiently trained in our 
western secular civilization and you shed your Hindu religious 
identity we will co-opt you into a world civilization which will 
of course be dominated by European secularised culture”. 

Whatever theological or other reasons we as Christians may 
have for engaging in dialogue with people of other faiths, we should 


3. The A- T- Van Leeuwen, Christianity in World History, 
Edinburgh, 1964- see esp. pp. 411 ff 

4- op- cit- p- 419 
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be explicit and honest about them. If we are engaging in dialogue 
with the secret intention of converting them, as many religious people 
in Islam, Judaism, Buddhism and Hinduism suspect, then our 
partner is bound to be wary and our dialogue inauthentic. 

The attempt here is merely to present first the Christian theo¬ 
logical basis for dialogue with all human beings, and then to advance 
a few simple arguments why we should begin dialogue without 
much more dilly-dallying with theoretical reflection. 

It is not necessary in this connection to start with any concept 
of Uroffenbarung as Paul Althaus 5 does, distinguishing it from 
Christusoffenbarung. Neither does it seem essential to follow the 
line of Carl Heinz Ratschow, and posit some kind of Hervortreten 
or stepping forth of God which is then regarded as being apprehended 
by people of other religions. One can approach people of other 
religions without any presuppositions about General or Original 
Revelation or about the salvific values of other religions. 

The basic theological position may be set forth thus: 

Christ is the first-born of creation, the head of all created 
reality. He loves not only all men, but also all that is 
created. I am united to Christ in Baptism and Chrismation. 
My mind is the mind of Christ. Therefore my love is non¬ 
exclusive and open to the whole creation. Nothing is alien 
or threatening. Love and compassion for the whole 
creation is the characteristic of Christ. The Church as His 
body shares in this love and compassion. I as a member of 
that body have to express that love and compassion in 
faithfulness, integrity and openness with sympathetic under¬ 
standing. This is sufficient and compelling reason for me 
to engage in dialogue with people of other faiths It is 
love in Christ that sends me to dialogue. 

It seems that this is quite sufficient theological basis Cor 
dialogue. If you want additional arguements, here are a few: 

(a) If dialogue with “secular” man is justified on the ground 
that he is my neighbour, then “religious” man is also equally my 
neighbour and I must communicate with him. 

(b) If theology has as its task the understanding of what God 
does in the world and how he deals with human beings, then 
we must know something about man’s present state as created, 
fallen and redeemed. Such an understanding of man cannot be 
.built upon knowing European or Christian man alone. The vast 

majority of humanity belong to other religions and what they 
experience and aspire for should be part of our knowledge of 
humanity. Present western theology is defective precisely 

5. P. Althaus, Die Christiche Wahrheit , Bd. I & II, Gutersloh, 1947- 
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because of its defective and partial understanding of what 
constitutes humanity. Dialogue can help in remedying this 
defect. 

(c) What God does in history cannot be confined to Christians 
alone. How Christ has affected people who are not members of 
the Christian Church is an important aspect of God’s action. 
The great religions of the world have been profoundly affected 
by exposure to the person and teachings of Christ. 
This work of God can be understood only in patient and trusting 
dialogue with people of other faiths. 

(d) There is some truth in the statements of some liberal theo¬ 
logians like Ernst Troeltsch who advocated “replacement of 
missionary attacks on the other world religions by cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion” for cultural exchange and mutual stimulation. This need 
not be based, as it was in the case of liberalism, on some value- 
neutral acceptance of the empirically given without any over¬ 
riding criterion of judgement. As one exposes oneself to people 
of other religions, one’s own judgemental criteria are transformed. 
One’s understanding of Christianity itself can be changed. It 
may not be so unwise to follow Paul Tillich’s advice to use the 
knowledge of other religions as a means “to penetrate into the 
depth of one’s own religion, in devotion, thought and action”. 

“In the depth of every religion there is a point at which 
religion itself loses its importance, and that to which it 
points breaks through its particularity, elevating it to spiri¬ 
tual freedom, and with it to a vision of the spiritual presence 
in other expressions of the ultimate meaning of man’s exist¬ 
ence. This is what Christianity must see in present 
encounter of the world religions' 1 ”. 

In other words dialogue with other religions strengthens and stimu¬ 
lates our Christian faith. 

(e) The Christian Church is an instrument of God for bringing 
humanity together in unity, creativity and righteousness. Such 
a unity can neither impose uniformity nor condone unrighteous¬ 
ness. It means a critical reconciliation of opposed elements in 
such a way that their creative possibilities are enhanced and 
released. What we are looking for is more than what the late 
Prof. R.C. Zaehner recommended—namely the transition from a 
mere convergence towards a “Concordant Discord”. 6 7 What we 


6- P- Tillich, Christianity and the Encounter of World Religions, 

Columbia University Press, New York, & London, 1963- 

7- See R- C- Zaehner, The Convergent Spirit, Oxford; 1963 where he saw the 
religions moving towards a common point and his later, < 1968—69 Gifford 
Lectures) Concordant Discord, The Interdependence of Faiths, 
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need is more like what Pannenberg recommends—the develop¬ 
ment of a Tradition that is rich in its diversity, conscious of its 
incompleteness, and always “open for the future in an unlimited 
way”. The Christian Church has to play its role as a unifying 
force among the various discordant elements in humanity. 
Religion is one of the most deeply rooted of these elements that 
divided man from man. By putting them into dialogue with 
each other, the Church would be contributing towards a rich 
and diverse creative unity of humankind. 

One last word about the theological position. Roman Catholic 
Theology itself has recently moved from what may be called the 
“proportion of truth” approach to other religions which characteri¬ 
zed the theology of the Vatican II decree on non-Christian religions. 
We cannot simply say that the Church has 100% of the Truth while 
other religions have varying proportions or percentages of the Truth. 
God is Truth. Christ is Truth. The truth liberates, but it cannot 
be objectified and quantified. The new approach in Roman Catholic 
theology seems to be based on “the universal salvific will of God”. 
This is reflected in Karl Rahner’s writings as well as in the article of 
Fr. Eugene Hilman in the Journal of Ecumenical Studies. 

“Every religion serves God’s saving propose in history, 
insofar as it offers its followers an awareness of their own 
inadequacies before God even when God may be only a 
suspected influence behind the immediate questions of 
human destiny. Every religious act is a saving act, insofar 
as it directs persons to a greater love for one another”. 8 

Fr. Hilman does not assert that one religion is as good as another. 
Neither does he think that we have reliable criteria for evaluating 
“the comparative salutary and humanizing value of the countless 
religions of the world”. He is in fact simply reviving an earlier 
Protestant approach—the praeparatio evangelica approach , when he 
states: 


“ The fathers of Vatican II have clearly taken the position 
that non-Christian religions should be regarded at least as pre¬ 
parations for humanity’s reception of the Gospel. Are these 
religions perhaps related to Christianity in somewhat the same 


Oxford* Charendon Press, 19 0 (46pp) where he advocates moving from 
"‘discordant concord” to ‘concordant discord’: Zaehner strikes the non- 
Christian as being a bit too imperialistic in his oversimplified handling of 
other religions and in his eagerness to show Christianity as superceding all 
religions- 

8. Vol-12: No. 4 (1974) E. Hilman, “Evangelization in a Wider Ecumenism: 
Theological grounds for Dialogue with other religions’’ pp- 2—12 
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way that John the Baptist was related to Jesus, or as Christians 
believe the Old Testament is related to the New? ” 9 


This approach which was characteristic of enlightened Protestant 
missionary policy in the pre-Tambaram days, was found to be too 
patronizing to be acceptable to non-Christians. Even Raimundo 
Panikkar’s Unknown Christ of Hinduism is offensive to sensitive and 
intelligent Hindus, for in claiming what is good in Hinduism for 
Christ, Christians are being imperialistic, patronizing and superior, 
as the Hindu sees them. Fr. Panikkar’s statement that Christ came 
“to bring to its fullness every religion of the world” is seen as the 
'‘Christianity—the Crown of all Religions” kind of haughtiness. 

The other Roman Catholic approach, based on “ the universal 
salvific will of God ”, is exemplified by H. S. Schlette and Piet 
Schoonenberg. Their position is that since Man is a historic being 
by nature, God’s salvific will must also be historical-i. e. not limited 
to specific moments and individuals in history, but operating in 
history, as a whole (This is also the Pannenberg line). From this 
they go on to argue that God is actively being revealed to non- 
Christians through their historical religions. The line of Karl 
Rahner and Bernard Lonergan seems to be similar—the grace of 
God is universally operative and open to all human beings; in all 
our knowing and willing we are reaching out towards reality and 
thus to the Infinite Transcendent. Religion is an explicit reaching 
out to the Infinite and that procures special grace. The various 
experiences of this special grace are then socially objectified and 
systematized into organized religion, since man is a social being. 

But most of these theologians, when pressed, may deny that 
the religions have full salvific value: they are at best partial and pre¬ 
paratory. They would agree with Protestant theologians that Christ 
is absolutely necessary for salvation. 

The position of this paper is that it is not necessary to raise and 
resolve these questions before engaging in dialogue. Christian love 
is a sufficient and compelling basis for entering into dialogue. 
There are other reasons of a more pragmatic nature which push us 
into dialogue. This conclusion is extremely important for what 
follows in the next section. 


9- Fr- Schoonenberg is more cautions and holds that religion is only one of the 
many forms of historical experience- See his “The Church and Non Chris¬ 
tian Religions” in D. Flanagan(ed), The Meaning of the Church, Dublin, 
1966 pp. 89—109. H. R- Schlette is more categorical in asserting that God 
reveals himself in other religions. See his Towards a Theology of Religions, 
New York, 1965 and his Colloquium salutis-Christien und nicht-Christen 
heute, Cologne, 1965- 
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If we pose any doctrine of God’s universal salvific will, we have 
two problems on our hand. What is the role of Christ’s incarnation 
in it? In what way do Christians share in this that others don’t? 


II. Spirit, Attitudes and Expectations 

The spirit in which one approaches people of other faiths is 
decisive for the outcome. This spirit is negatively and positively 
influenced by our attitudes and expectations. 

If your basic expectation is eventually to convert your partner 
in dialogue to the Christian faith, it will certainly entail certain atti¬ 
tudes and approaches on your part and certain inhibitions on the 
part of your partner which could make dialogue self-defeating. It is 
true that many of our friends in the other religions already suspect 
Dialogue to be another devious technique of evangelization. Dialo¬ 
gue cannot be an alternative for Mission or Evangelism. 

Personally, I do not like to use the terminology of Mission, 
since it is associated in my mind with western colonialism and im¬ 
perialism. This paper would prefer therefore to speak about the 
relation between Dialogue and Evangelisation. 

In religious dialogue two or more human beings meet each 
other, with mutual trust and openness, each respecting the convic¬ 
tions of the other; the object is to understand each other in their 
varying religious traditions, and to be mutually helped in one’s own 
grasp of the truth. 

In Evangelisation the baptized believer in the Crucified and 
Risen Christ speaks to the unbeliever, on behalf of Christ and His 
Church, to declare the good news that in Christ Jesus, God calls all 
men into the Kingdom through faith, repentance, baptism and the 
Christian life. 

Evangelisation is accompanied by signs of the Kingdom—acts 
of love and compassion, miracles of faith, symbolic acts repudiating 
the values of the world and manifesting the values of the Kingdom. 
But these acts should not be called evangelisation. Evangelisation 
is proclamation, annunciation, declaration of the good news that Jesus 
Christ is risen from the dead and is made the Master and Lord of 
all creation. 

Evangelization is a charisma-a gift of the Spirit (Eph 4:11). 
No charisma except love is common to all members of the Body of 
Christ (1 Cor. 12:27-30, 1 Cor. 12:19). Evangelism is the task of those 
who are endowed with that particular charism. It should not be 
engaged in by people without the gift. Indiscriminate preaching by 
self-proclaimed evangelists has proved itself to be counter-productive 
in our time. 
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Dialogue and Evangelisation are both tasks of the Church. 
Dialogue is not specifically mentioned in the New Testament. But 
it too is a charisma of the Holy Spirit for our time. The Evangelist 
does the work of evangelisation in the name of Christ as a member 
of the Body of Christ. The Christian engaging in dialogue with 
people of other religions also does so in the name of Christ and as 
a member of the Body of Christ. 

It is conceivable that the same person has the gift for 
dialogue and the gift for evangelism. Judging from experience 
however, such instan:es are rather rare. Both are tasks of the Church, 
and the Church does not abandon one because she is engaged in the 
other. By beginning dialogue with people of other faiths, the Church 
does not give up evangelisation. But in both she maintains 
integrity and honesty. She does not use dialogue as a means of 
evangelisation. When she, through her chosen and gifted members, 
enters into dialogue with people of other religions, she exposes 
herself to the risk that these members may be influenced by the 
people of other religions. Being so influenced is normal in any 
understaking that involves exchange and communication. 

In engaging in dialogue with people of other religions, the 
Christian keeps in mind the following principles: 

(1) One does not hide one’s own faith; one is not ashamed 
to confess one’s faith when called upon to do so in dialogue. 

(2) One does not, however, use dialogue as a means of per¬ 
suading one’s non-Christian partner to become a Christian. 

(3) One does not approach dialogue with any sense of superio¬ 
rity. One is quite happy, as a Christian, to put oneself on 
a level with one’s dialogue partners, as members of the 
same humanity. 

(4) One is genuinely interested in the life, faith, and aspirations 
of one’s dialogue partner. One respects the other’s convi¬ 
ctions, and tries to understand the other positively wherever 
possible. 

(5) At those points where one has to be critical of the partner’s 
convictions, one does not hide one’s mind, but expresses 
the criticism with love, respect and courtesy. Dialogue 
should always be in love and truth, not in fear and dissi¬ 
mulation. 

(6) In dialogue one accepts the possibility that one’s own views 
may be radically changed by the dialogue. Only mature 
people who are not afraid of exposing onself to persuasive 
presentations of other people’s religious views should 
engage in dialogue. 
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(7) In preparation for dialogue one should make a study of 
the religious scriptures, customs, ritual writings, practices 
etc., of the dialogue partner, whenever and to whatever 
degree possible. 

(8) Dialogue cannot be a single act. It is a process of living 
together in openness to each other and genuinely growing 
together into a deeper understanding of reality. 

(9) Dialogue may lead to practical consequences-perhaps to 
work together in a specific field or in a particular project; 
perhaps to manifest inter-communal harmony in some 
public way, perhaps to issue joint statements, articles, 
publications etc.. 

(10) Dialogue begun should not be broken abruptly. If abruptly 
broken the resulting relation is usually worse than what it 
was before dialogue began. 


III. Lessons from Past Experience. 

1. Bilateral dialogue is always easier to handle than multilateral 
dialogue. When representatives of two religions speak to each other 
one may find that it is possible to agree on many points and to state 
the agreement in commonly acceptable terminology. But when 
several different religions are present, the task becomes difficult. If, 
for example. Orthodox Buddhists are present, it may be difficult, 
to use God-language. If Muslims or Jews are present certain con¬ 
cepts like the unity of God and Man (“ I and the Father are one”, 
‘‘that they all may be one in us” etc.) cannot be freely discussed with 
adherents of eastern religions. 

Experience shows that bilateral dialogues should be more frequ¬ 
ent and numerous, whereas multilateral religious dialogue should be 
a comparatively rarer phenomenon. Multilateral dialogue can be 
used to survey the experience of bilateral dialogues and to improve 
techniques, preparation and conduct of bilateral dialogues. Multi¬ 
lateral dialogue can also be used for promoting inter-communal 
harmony. 

2. The deepest levels of communication between religions takes 
place at the level of spirituality and worship. There are three basic 
levels: 

(a) dialogue on common social or economic problems and 
about common projects and practical collaboration; 

(b) dialogue on the theoretical or theological aspects of religion; 

(c) dialogue in which (a) and (b) are transcended into the 
realm of entering into each other’s spiritual experience 
and group worship. 
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The level of skill and preparation required is higher as one 
moves from (a) to (b) to (c). Quite obviously (b) level is advisable 
only when the participants are theologically or theoretically trained. 
It is unproductive to have a theological discussion among the theo¬ 
retically untrained. Even more skill and conhdence are required 
when entering into the partner’s spiritual experience. It is possible 
to enter into a Muslim’s or Hindu’s experience of worship without 
compromising one’s own faith. A Christian’s worship can be direc¬ 
ted only to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. So when 
a Christian enters the worship experience of a Muslim who prays to 
Allah, it becomes necessary for the Christian to enter sympathetically 
into his worship of Allah as in fact identical with the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There are important theological problems here which have not 
yet been sorted out. To whom are the Christian’s prayers directed? 
Can it be to the same God as the Muslim prays to? 

Is the identity of the God to whom my prayers or the prayers 
of a Muslim are directed dependent on his or my conceptual under¬ 
standing of that God? If I identify the true destination of the 
Muslim’s prayers as the same God the Father whom Christians 
worship, does that imply my recognition that Muslim prayers are 
also authentic? 

The problem becomes more complicated in the case of Hindu 
worship involving idols; even more problematic is Buddhist worship 
which does not include the idea of God at all. 

These theological problems notwithstanding, experience shows 
that participation in each other's spiritual experience can be a deep 
and meaningful experience of dialogue. 

This point of view, that encounter at the level of spirituality is 
more rewarding than theoretical dialogue was ably put forward by 
the former Swiss Ambassador to New Delhi and Athens, Jacques 
Albert Cuttat (The Encounter of Religions). Ambassador Cuttat 
actively promoted such dialogue in India and Sri Lanka with some 
remarkable results. 

Similar approaches have been practiced also by people like 
Swami Abhishiktananda, by Murray Rogers and by Fr. Bede 
Griffiths among others. Fr. Griffiths has published his conclusions in 
an interesting book called Closer to the Centre, where he argues that 
the closer you are to Christ, the less divisive appear the differences 
between Christians and adherents of other religions. 

On the other hand to many Christians whose hold on the 
Christian faith is primarily intellectual-theological, such encounter at 
the level of spirituality appears rather threatening. The fear of 
syncretism is often advanced as an argument against attempting such 
encounters. This fear is not experienced by Christians who are 
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spiritually secure like Fr. Bede Griffiths. If our faith is threatened 
in dialogue with people of other religions, that seems to be an indi 
cation that our faith is either insufficient or inauthentic. 

3. The experience of dialogue has taught us that not everyone 
profits from it the same way. People who are emotionally and spiri¬ 
tually secure, who have a genuine desire to “fuse their horizons” (to 
borrow a phrase from Gadamer) with people of other religions and 
cultures are best suited to dialogue and derive most profit from it. 
Recent converts and those whose faith is still precarious or unformed 
may suffer form exposure to dialogue. It is therefore important for 
the Churches to prepare people who are spiritually deep, emotionally 
mature, strong and secure in faith, and endowed with the spirit of 
compassion and openness towards the whole of humanity, to parti¬ 
cipate in dialogue with similar people in other religions. 

4. Dialogue requires special skills in certain special situations, 
e. g. Dialogue between western Christians and the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood in Egypt or the Ananda Marga of Hindus would be exceedingly 
difficult, and may give undue recognition to a fascist communal 
group which will extend its influence through such recognition. But 
Dialogue between the World Council of Churches, the World Buddh¬ 
ist Council or World Council of Mosques may be of a different 
kind. Western Christians engaging in dialogue with a Saudi Muslim 
organization or Muammar Gaddafi’s Muslim spokesman would have 
to keep in mind the fact that these partners are actively engaged in 
financing anti-Christian activities in Philippines or Malaysia or 
elsewhere. Yet a carefully planned dialogue may help to ease tension 
even between Jews and Muslims. 



Ecumenical Development 
Thought Todaij* 

(Dr. PAULOS MAR GREGORIOS) 


The Concept of Development came into wide-ranging ecumenical 
discussion following the declaration of the First U. N. Development 
Decade in 1961. and was assisted by M. I. T. Professor Walt Rostow’s 
Stages of Economic Growth, and before that by Harvard Prof. 
Schumpter’s The Theory of Economic Development in the early decades 
of our century. 

I. TAKE-OFF-ISM AND MAGIC FORMULAS 

Walt Rostow's idea was that sustained economic growth is initi¬ 
ated in a brief but decisive interval of 20 to 30 years, after which it 
takes off and becomes more or less automatic. The important thing, 
according to Rostow, was to make sure that productive investment 
from savings rises to 10% or more of the national income. This 
alone would help the national output substantially to outstrip popu¬ 
lation growth, so that there is a steady increase of per capita income, 
and consequently cause radical changes in production techniques, and 
in distribution of income. According to Rostow, the take-off happened 
in Great Britain during 1783-1802, in France during 1830-1860, in 
the U. S. A. during 1843-1860, in Germany during 1850-1873 and in 
Japan during 1878-1900. The necessary minimum conditions are: 

(a) rise in saving and investment from less than 5% of national 
income to more than 10%. 

(b) the development of one or more of the leading sectors— 
agriculture or industry. 

and (c) the emergence of a favourable social and cultural environ¬ 
ment. 

For Rostow, condition (a) is the critical one—the doubling of 
productive investment as proportion of national income. Rostowian 
doctrine now stands largely discredited; but for a while “developing 
countries” thought they would all take-off after a decade or two of 
strenuous effort to increase savings and investment. “Take-off-ism” 
as the Rostowian Metaphysics is now caricatured, is associated with 


• A Paper read at the Ecumenical Bishops* Consultation on Development, Sophia. 
Centre, Kottayam, 1980 
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“catch-up-ism”, which stems from the idea that the task of the develop¬ 
ing countries is to be like the developed countries by “catching-up” 
with them. 

People are still looking for the secret formula, the magic potion, 
that would make poor countries rich. Some people think the formula 
is the "Protestant ethics”—of denouncing luxury and laziness, accu¬ 
mulation of wealth through hard work and frugal living, and a theo¬ 
logy which justifies freedom of competition, profit and private property. 
Others think it is a matter of accumulation of capital, technology, 
resources, and management. Yet others think that population control 
is the key. This last idea originates mainly in the U. S. A. which 
increased its population by about 4000% between 1800 and 1970 
(40 times), and was able to develop without too much outside inter¬ 
ference or participation in war during that period of expansion of the 
domestic market, and with seemingly unlimited supply of resources 
from home and abroad. 

These are the development ideas which have led to disillusion¬ 
ment and frustration to the poor and the oppressed. Some people 
think that these development ideas themselves are a tool of oppression 
and exploitation. 

0. DECADES OF DEVELOPMENT OR DISILLUSIONMENT 

It was President Kennedy of the U. S. A. who proposed to the 
U. N. General Assembly that they declare the 60’s as a Decade of 
Development. The idea was that by pumping 1 % of the national 
income of the rich countries to the poor countries, one could raise 
the annual growth rate in the poor countries to a minimum of 5% by 
the end of the sixties. 99% of the rich countries failed in supplying 
the 1%. 95% of the developing nations failed in achieving the 5% 
growth rate target. But during the period the rich countries took 
away from the poor countries many times the wealth that they trans¬ 
ferred to them as aid—by the simple trick of unfair trade terms 
alone. 

Today Development Aid from John Kennedy’s nation has 
dwindled to about 1/4% of their GNP. Of the total amount of 
foreign aid of % 7.7 billion voted in March-April 1980 for fiscal year 
1981, $ 3.963 billion goes to U. S. Aid, of which half is for “security 
supporting assistance” or military aid and aid for supporting the 
C. I. A. in many countries. Egypt and Israel get the largest chunks. 
U. S. A. is very far below in the scale of countries giving aid. Despite 
the disillusionment that set in by the end of the sixties, the U. N. 
went on to declare the Second Development Decade in the 70’s and 
the Third in the Eighties. We are witnesses of a’tremendous amount 
of empty development talk. 



II 


Wc are today in the Third Decade of Disillusionment, and 
thinking people all over the world are beginning to seek fresh thinking 
on development. We give below the general trend in World Council 
of Churches’ circles. 


III. J P S S 

The World Council of Churches’ all-embracing concept is that 
of a “just, participatory and sustainable society’’ (JPSS). The 
commitment is thus to a concept of development in which the key 
ideas are social and economic justice, participation by the people in 
the decision-making structures, and ecological sustainability of the 
environment. This concept recognizes that simply increasing pro¬ 
duction is not sufficient, that increase in Gross National Product is 
not an adequate measure of development; that distributive justice 
cannot be taken care of after higher production is assured; that, 
development cannot be imposed from above by governments, but 
should start with the people in their everyday relations of production, 
that it should provide maximum employment, conserve resources, 
guard against air, earth and water pollution, protect the delicate 
bio-balance of the environment, and promote self-reliance; and that 
development should be based in favour of the poor and the under¬ 
privileged. 


The weakness of the concept is that it has no over-all scientific 
theory of how such development can be undertaken and how the 
structures of society can be altered to achieve these objectives. It 
says nothing about global economic relations which form a key 
factor in the present situation in development. It says little about 
consumerism, human dignity, the transcendent or the meaning and 
purpose of life. 


IV. ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT 

“Another Development’’ is a concept especially tailor-made for 
ihc Third Decade of Development which has just begun. It comes 
limn the Dag Hammarskjoeld Foundation in Uppsala, Sweden (they 
publish a highly interesting quarterly. Development Dialogue). In 
ihe l‘)75 Dag Hammarskjoeld Report entitled What Now, they give 
•I pieliminary outline of what they call “Another Development.” 
1 hr concept has been further refined in subsequent issues of Develop- 
•*u *u Dialogue. One could note the following special emphases in 
ili* «oincpl: 
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1. emphasis on satisfaction of basic human needs—food, shelter, 
clothing, education, health, transportation, communication, 
recreation, culture etc.—over against consumerism and supply- 
ing all that people are greedy to have—need-oriented develop¬ 
ment; 

2. emphasis on rural development as against the growth of large 
cities; 

3. emphasis on self-reliance and regional cooperation among 
developing countries, over against integration into the inter¬ 
national economic system which promotes dependence re¬ 
lations, oppression and exploitation; 

4. emphasis on autonomous over against imported technology— 
again to prevent technological dependence which can be debi¬ 
litating; 

5. emphasis on changing social structures in the nations and 
building a new international economic order to promote social 
justice and self-reliance; 

6. emphasis on wise use of resources and conservation of the 
environment. 

7. emphasis on a New Information Order, in which peoples in 
developing countries are not brainwashed by ideas and select 
information spread by the Trans-National-Corporation controlled 
international Mass Media (the alternative is not a government 
controlled bureaucratic information system like our Samachar 
was). 

8. emphasis on increasing the availability of and access to food 
stuffs; 

9. change world banking and fiscal system and international 
resource transfers to make easier credit availability for develop¬ 
ing countries; 

10. establish a world authority to manage humanity's common 
heritage—the high seas, space, the poles, etc., 

No one can take exception to any of these ten points and so that 
concept finds great support among liberal thinkers in affluent nations 
as well as among the progressive middle class elite of developing 
countries. It is regarded as a viable alternative between the excesses 
of uncontrolled capitalist development and overly controlled socialist 
development. 
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V. THE LIBERATION MODEL 

Latin American thinkers are highly skeptical of all development 
concepts, including that of Another Development. They feel that 
the very idea of development should be abandoned. They criticize 
the concept of development for obscuring the real problem—the 
structures of enslavement, oppression and exploitation. The real 
issue, they say, is the re-organization of national and international 
power structures. 

The central issue there is not under-development. Under¬ 
development is only the other side of the concept of development; 
it is because the majority are poor that the minority can be rich; more 
development will mean simply that the rich will become richer and 
the poor poorer. The Development idea is a hoax. It makes poor 
people obsessed with the idea of catching up with the rich by imitating 
them, and in the process leads to their being drafted as the latter’s 
source of supply of raw materials, energy resources and skilled, 
semi-skilled or unskilled cheap labour. The concept of development 
is therefore the enemy to be fought, for it is a way to keep the poor 
developing just enough for their survival, so that they can continue 
to be exploited. 

The central issue is liberation from the structures which enslave 
and exploit. The key to understanding reality today is to study the 
nco-colonialist system built up by the colonialist nations since World 
War Two. There is now a division of labour where 25% of the 
world’s people benefit at the expense of 50% (not counting the socialist 
countries). It is an oppressive, exploitative system in which small 
hul growing elites in the developing nations also stand to gain. This 
nost-war neo-colonialist market economy system is buttressed, 
boosted and glorified by an economic order of unfair trade terms, 
a military network that oppresses the poor and promotes the arms 
nice, and an information order which brainwashes the people. 

If this is the central problem, the Latin American liberation 
thinkers (including Liberation theologians) say that the push in which 
the Churches should join is a three-fold one: 

<u) struggle for local, national and regional autonomy in 
production-distribution, in defence and in culture; fight against 
economic, military, political and cultural hegemonies; 

(h) struggle to identify and protect the genuine interests of the 
|M»oplc m national societies—both short-term and long-range; and to 
drudop the capacity of the people to create and maintain autoch- 

• Inmous (that which is original, specific and spontaneous in each 

• uliiiic), participatory, decision-making structures; to liberate people 
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from enslavement to oppressive thought structures like the develop¬ 
ment ideology, and from dependence on alienating, elitist, and 
inadequate concepts of development and democracy. 

(c) to struggle against a world capitalism in crisis and against 
its economic, political and military might, while at the same time 
building up the basic elements of a people-based infra-structure for 
creating autonomous socialist societies, economies and cultures. 

This approach is not incompatible with the approach of “Another 
Development,’* though Liberationists would say that “Another 
Development" by itself would be mis-leading, ineffective, and in the 
long run counter-productive. 


The need for us in Kerala is for our people to become acquainted 
with these ways of thinking, but not to adopt one of them as the only 
alternative. We will have to develop our own autochthonous thinking. 



Are God and Man One or Two? 

Reflections on the Secular Temptation 

(Paul Gregorios) 


In a world progressively swept by the winds of secularization, 
the question becomes increasingly important for those who want to 
maintain their faith in God, to see him more and more clearly identi¬ 
fied with the process of history and with the destiny of man. 

In the West at least there are two basic paradigms of the God- 
world relation which represent the two poles of western thought. At 
one extreme is the Spinozan paradigm, where God’s substance is the 
world, and the world is God. At the other stands the Augustinian- 
Kierkegaardian or Barthian tradition which makes God and world so 
‘ totally other ’ mutually, that God shares in none of the characteri¬ 
stics of the world and is totally transcendent. Nothing in the world 
can in this view, be divine. The world is even not necessary to God, 
not to say that it cannot be his being or his body. The world, 
including man is created, ex nihilo; both concepts are meant to 
emphasize the generic difference between God and world or God and 
Man. God’s being is necessary (essential), eternal, perfect, immut¬ 
able, self-generating, while the world’s being is contingent, temporal, 
imperfect, changing, other-generated. 

In between these two poles there has developed the conception 
of the ‘secondary autonomy of man’, in this sense that while man or 
the human being remains always a creature (i. e. he does not have his 
being a se or from himself), he has it in se (in himself) and per se 
(by itself). This means that while he always owes his being to God 
as First Cause, he can now exist in himself and by himself, and can 
therefore become a secondary cause within the limits of his nature, 
generating effects in the outside world. Secondary causes can of course 
be suppressed, over-ridden, or kept in abeyance by the First Cause. 
In traditional western thought this is what constitutes a miracle. But 
nature has its own autonomy and we can discern the rules that govern 
its functionings under normal non-miraculous circumstances. That 
is in fact the realm of science and philosophy, according to this line 
of thinking. 
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Modern western philosophy and science which exist in a mutually 
reinforcing relation to the process of secularization, have philosophi¬ 
cal presuppositions which are basically Deist They do not presume 
to deny the existence or being of God as First Cause. They are 
primarily interested, however, in the realm of secondary causes, 
which can be explained, by and large, in terms of themselves, without 
reference to a necessary First Cause. 

The trend in the west today is to accommodate God himself 
within this concept of the autonomy of man and nature. This is the 
“secular meaning of the Gospel” (Paul van Buren), and in fact of 
“the Death of God” (Vahanian, Altizer, et al). But it is also in 
some ways the effort of some Catholic theologians like Schillebeeckx 
(God, the Future of Man) where the concept of God is accommodat¬ 
ed into the secular time-frame of human history and human destiny 
in this world. 

This option of bringing God into the realm of secondary causes 
and domesticating him there as a transcendent ideal for the ‘future’ 
of man and the world, seems attractive even to Euro-Communists or 
Communist renegades like Roger Garaudy. For Garaudy what 
Marxism lacks is a sufficient idea of transcendence which is necessary 
to forestall all totalitarian absolutism. No one should say the last 
word. All concepts and all social forms are to be transcended. No 
system should be final. So Garaudy claims that Marxism with God 
as a transcendent ideal for humanity, will be the open system we need. 


These modern theological and ideological attempts to domesti¬ 
cate God within the time-frame of the history of man and nature are 
thus to be commended as noble efforts on the part of some theolo¬ 
gians and thinkers to come to terms with, or at least to communicate 
with “modern secular man” who is supposed to be notoriously anti¬ 
metaphysical and hopelessly allergic to any notions of an absolutely 
transcendent God a la Barth or Kierkegaard. 

In fact the ‘ Death of God ’ Theology of two decades ago insisted 
that God was dead and that humanity, come of age, ( mundig ) had 
inherited the universe, being responsible for it on its own. Humanity 
could no longer be a child, depending on God for decisions. This 
tragic-heroic stance of having replaced God and taken over from 
him, often led merely to an almost tragicomic sense of loneliness and 
despair on the part of humanity, if one did not have some kind of a 
Marxist hope about history. Western liberalism is today under the 
cloud of this hopelessness. 

What kind of a notion of God can Christians still sustain, after 
having passed through the cathartic trauma of secularization ? This 
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paper takes the position that the ancient Eastern Fatristic God- 
apprehension remains still valid, with some minor changes, even after 
the western crisis of secularisation and rationalism. 

The restatement in modern terms of the ancient Eastern Patristic 
heritage requires the abandonment of concepts like adequatio which 
have played such a key role in scholastic and post-scholastic western 
thought. 

Adequatio is often regarded as referring to “the relation of truth 
to being”. Here there is already a verbalistic or propositional 
conception of truth which can hardly be defended philosophically or 
theologically. If truth is that which truly is and not merely a state¬ 
ment of things as they are, then our question is precisely: the relation 
of propositions to truth. St. Thomas obviously held the view that 
“affirmative propositions can be formed truly about God” (Summa 
Theol: Prima Q: 13 art 12). With that the Eastern Fathers would 
agree if pressed. But they would not agree with Aquinas that truth 
is primarily intellectual and therefore, propositional. For Aquinas 
as for Aristotle, “truth is squaring of thought and thing”, which is 
of course an act of the mind. As St. Thomas says in Prima: Ques 
16: Art 5 “truth is found in the intellect according as it apprehends 
a thing as it is”, and that (art 7) “the truth of enunciations is no 
other than the truth of the intellect”. He would even go further to 
say that “Truth, properly speaking, is only in the intellect”. 


The Eastern Fathers, following the Semitic, especially Hebrew, 
tradition would hold that reality rather than proposition is truth. 
Therefore, the Eastern Fathers would be skeptical of the truth- 
content of their own statements. Whatever follows in the rest of this 
paper should also therefore be regarded, not as attempts to state the 
truth, but as propositions which may have some value in relating 
us to the truth. I make six of these propositions and make an 
effort to clarify them: 

(1) God’s is-ness is generically different from all other is-ness, 
and therefore it is dangerous even to say that “God is”, 
because this may lead to the misunderstanding that God is, in 
the same way as things are. 


Modern rational thought finds it difficult to affirm the “exis¬ 
tence” of God, because it understands existence as a generic 
concept. Things exist in space and time and are open to our 
perception. If God truly exists, then he must also exist in the 
same way as things do (somewhere or everywhere, at some time 
or at all times, ie. in the whole or part of time and space). In 
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a world come of age 1 , it is difficult t o conceive a God who is in 
a part or in the whole of space-time, and therefore the notion 
of God as a real existent becomes untenable. 

This is the central reality of the western movement of secula¬ 
risation, unbelief and agnosticism. And it is a concept of God, 
which regards God as an existent like other existents, that has 
become untenable. Here I must disagree with Gordon Kaufman 
of Harvard who holds that “a naturalistic or secular world-view 
results when man’s reflective activities are given a dominant role 
in determining the understanding of human existence in which 
it is found” 2 . On the other hand, according to Kaufman ‘‘when 
feeling is given a dominant place in shaping the interpretation of 
reality or the world, a religious world view results.” 3 He then 
distinguishes between a “religious” world view which is based 
on the centrality of feeling or affection and a “theistic” world 
view which is rooted in the volitional or feeling side of the self. 
It is in this third or theistic world view that we find the great em¬ 
phasis on discontinuity and dissimilarity between God and world. 

“In its emphasis on the transcendent God, theism differs 
sharply both from seculraism, contented simply with life in this 
world, and religion, which perceives unusual depths and values 
and meanings in experience, but is not essentially committed 
to an independent, transcendent God.” 4 

But the modern theist is still averse to giving a proper concep¬ 
tual delineation of the is-ness of God. He will tell us that the two 
orders (Creator and Creation) are generically different, the latter 
having no existence except by contingent dependence on the former, 
and the former existing by itself independent also of the latter. What 
they do not tell us is where and how this Creator God is. They 
just pre-suppose that the word “is” or “exists” is of self-evident 
meaning. They concentrate, as Gordon Kaufman does, on the 
difference in dependence. Creator and Creation are not inter¬ 
dependent. The dependence is one way. But they do not give 
enough attention to the two kinds of is-ness. 


1. For the Eastern Fathers it was difficult to conceive God as “somewhere” 
already in the 4th century. See the second theological oration of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen. 

2. Gordon D. Kaufman: Cod the Problem. Harvard U.P., 1972, p. 210, 
He goes on to say: ‘‘By a secular view, I mean to indicate any position 
that understands man’s existence simply in terms of this world as it is 
given to our experience and especially as it is known in our science 
and philosophy.” 

3. ibid, p 214. 

4. ibid. p. 221. 
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Some things can be said of this is-ness of God. First, the 
Eastern Fathers emphasize the incomprehensibility of the is-ness or 
ousia of God. To comprehend, to understand, is usually to see a 
reality as sharing certain properties with a class or species of other 
things or beings, so that if we know one member of the species, the 
other members can be known as belonging to the same species. Or 
we understand a reality in relation to its inter-actions with other 
realities, which inter-actions are predictable to a large extent. 

In the case of God, there is no species-category into which God 
can be put, which category we would know by knowing one or more 
me nbers of it. 5 Nor do we know how to predict God’s behaviour 
just because we have seen how he acts in some cases in the past. 

(2) The second of these propositions from Patristic thought 
that I would like to reiterate is this. While God’s is-ness or ousia 
remains incomprehensible, his actions or operations do come down 
to us and we can experience and understand them. In fact, the 
fathers would say that these operations or energeia are the means 
through which we understand God at all. 

The difficulty in this Eastern patristic distinction between the 
ousia and the energeia of God (or between his is-ness and his oper¬ 
ations) shows up in the lack of clarity in seeing the relation between 
ousia and energeia. Does not most of our knowledge of the is-ness 
of existents come from our awareness of how they work? We know 
rain because we know how it works, not because we have a great 
penetration into the being of rain. 

The ousia and the energeia cannot be two totally distinct reali¬ 
ties. It is from the ousia that the energeia emerges and the latter is 
an expression of the former. This is what we mean when we say 
that God is love; it is because we have experienced God’s loving 
actions or operations that we project love to the being of God. 

But there is this difference-that in the case of existents both the 
ousia and the energeia are open to our senses, while in the case of 
God only some of the operations are. 

And in fact we do have some difficulty in ascribing operations 
to an ousia that we do not behold. How do we know that a parti¬ 
cular operation-say the up-rooting and falling of a tree on a parti¬ 
cular house, killing a particular human being, is an act of God? 
We know that it was the wind which operated to uproot the tree; it 
was the falling tree which operated to kill the person. How then do 
we call that, or Jesus’ healing of the man born blind, properly 
speaking an act of God ? 


5. If a Christian says that we know a member of the species in Jesus Christ 
one has to answer (a) Jesus Christ is not simply God, but God-Man, and 
(b) what was revealed in Jesus Christ was more the true nature of man as 
the image of God, and not God Himself. 
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The concept of God’s operation is bound to remain vague in 
so far as God’s ousia remains hidden to us. The patristic notion of 
God’s energeia is only partly clear. We understand that the Crea¬ 
tion itself is God’s energeia operating. But if that is so, then we 
must call every disease and every tidal wave an act of God. Cancer 
and blindness would also then be God’s operations. At this point 
I can only point to the difficulty, not sort it out. 

We know about God’s operations, and from these we do get 
but a faint glimmer of God's ousia. But that ousia can still not be 
conceptually comprehended. It can be apprehended, responded to, 
trusted in, but not intellectually understood or explained. 

(3) The third proposition I want to reiterate here is that God 
and world cannot be ultimately two, and that at that point we mod¬ 
ern Christians have not been sufficiently fair to the Indian Philo¬ 
sopher Sankara’s thought. 

Those who say that God and world are two realities have to 
answer the question whether God-plus-world would be greater than 
God-by-himself. If a and b are two positive entities then by simple 
mathematical logic. 

a + b > a 

Even if we regard b as contained in a (like water in a vessel or like 
air in a balloon?) still a + b > a, which means that a can be added 
to, and there is something, namely a — b which is greater than a. 
If so then a cannot be God. 

If we really mean what we say when we state that God is in¬ 
finite, then we have to say how the world can be “outside” of God 
or “other than” God. How can infinity, which has no boundaries 
have an outside? Can something, like the world, be added to. 
Is there something called infinity plus X ? 

I therefore as a Christian am forced to agree with Sankara that 
God and World cannot be ultimately two. Not two, that means 
advaita. This is neither a simple monism nor pan-theism nor even a 
simple pan-en-theism. The not-two is a negative affirmation which 
I make on the basis both of logic and of intuition. I would like to 
work out this notion in greater detail and with more precision. I 
present it here in order to benefit from your wisdom in criticism. 

(4) My fourth proposition is that the patristic notions of dia¬ 
stema and metousia as a pair of concepts can help us in overcoming 
in a very partial way the aporia connected with the God-World re¬ 
lationship. The concept of diastema comes from the old Arian- 
Eunomion controversy. The logic of the tradition of Arius, Aetius 
and Eunomius in the 4th century was clear. If Father and Son are 
two persons the latter having been born from the first, then the 
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Father must be logically as well as temporally prior to the Son, and 
that therefore there must have been a period when the Father existed 
and the Son did not; because the Father had to be there before the 
Son could be born. This Eunomian logic relentlessly argued that 
there was a then, when the Son was not—and therefore that there 
is a gap or diastema between the Father and Son. This gap is both 
temporal and spatial. 

In facing this logic, St. Basil was the first to insist on the adi- 
astatic or unextended nature of the God-head. His younger brother 
Gregory of Nyssa developed the concept philosophically. In the 
first place, if the Son had a beginning then certainly he is finite at 
one end of his existence, since it is bounded by a particular point in 
time when his existence began. This is what Eunomius claimed. 
He also claimed that there was a fixed interval or gap or lapse of 
time during which the Son was not, i. e. before his beginning. Now 
Gregory’s clinching argument was as follows: 

(a) According to Eunomius, the Son had his beginning at a 
point in time A. 

(b) also according to him, there was a precise period of time 
when the Son was not, while the Father alone was—B. 

(c) if you go back the period of time B from the point in time 
A, you must get the time of origin of the Father. 

(d) therefore the Father had also a beginning in time, and 
therefore he is not agennetos, unoriginate which according 
to Eunomius, is the necessary quality of God. Thus the 
Father is not God. 

This is not merely playing with words. Gregory drew from 
these reflections the dicta: (a) that there can be no diastema (i. e. 
gap, distension or extension) within the Godhead itself, 

(b) that everything in the created order is characterized by 
diastema or extension in space and time; and 

(c) that while there is a one-way diastema between World and 
God, there is no such the other way, i. e. between God and World. 

These dicta continue to be useful conceptual tools in dealing 
with the Christian doctrine of Creation, and the Creator-Creation 
relationship. But in Gregory of Nyssa this diastema view is counter 
balanced by the metousia understanding, i. e. the being or existence 
of all existents is a participation or metousia in the energeia of God. 
While this participation applies to all existents in a general way, man 
participates in a preferred way, i. e. as icon or manifest presence, as 
mirror-image and as being-in-becoming. 
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And because of this distance-participation dialectic, the final 
vision of God is not of an objective “Uncreated light” as some ex¬ 
ponents of Eastern Orthodox mysticism say, but rather as the reflec¬ 
tion of the original in one’s own perfected and growing being, as 
Gregory of Nyssa would insist. 

While we thus affirm the discontinuity between God and World, in 
accordance with the Semitic tradition, we also affirm the continuity 
between them. The Christian doctrine is neither Spinozan nor 
Barthian. It holds continuity and discontinuity in dialectical tension 

(5) My fifth point must sound quite ludicrous to some of my 
western Christian friends, who would perhaps seek to escape the 
problem by ascribing my peculiar view to ray Indian cultural backg¬ 
round. 

But I do feel certain that we have in our conceptual grasp of 
reality over-emphasized the distinction between God and Man as 
two separate and tot illy other realities. The whole biblical tradition 
is redundant with affirmations to the contrary. If human beings (as 
well as ‘angels’) can be ‘sons of God,’ it takes a very flat mind to 
say that there is no generic (not numeral) identity between Father 
and Son. Nor does the concepts of image and likeness yield any 
meaning without something in common between original and image. 

If I say that God and Man have become inseparably and per¬ 
manently one in Jesus Christ, then still to insist that God and Man 
are totally other with nothing in common between them, seems some¬ 
what perverse. If the old humanity has been condemned and oven- 
thrown and the new humanity of Jesus Christ as inseparably God- 
Man, has been established as Barth would say, then where is the 
ground for a secular humanity with secondary autonomy in se and 
per sel The humanity that seeks to exist apart from Jesus Christ is 
a condemned humanity. How then can we as Christians affirm 
something called ‘secular’ humanity? 

The only humanity that can be affirmed as really existing is 
humanity inseparably united with God. I do not claim that only 
Christians have this united-with-God humanity. I regard the main 
specificity of the Christian not as the exclusive possession of this 
redeemed humanity which is now inseparably united to God in 
Christ; for me what makes me a Christian is my initiation into a 
community which knows the heart of this redeemed humanity and 
seeks to live by that knowledge and to impart it to all by life and 
love and word. 

• But my main point is not about the specificity of the Christian 
but about the dialectical, unconfused, inseparable unity between 
Man and God—not merely in the single individuality of the 
Nazarene, but in the whole of humanity which he assumed. The 
duality between God and Man should not be stressed to the point 
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where they become separated into two, for they have been indisso¬ 
lubly and inseparably united into One. True humanity does not 
exist except in that unity—irrespective of whether Man is conscious 
of that fact or not. God and Man are not totally other. They are 
totally united—so that humanity does not exist outside of union 
with God, and God does not ‘exist’ outside of the union with 
humanity. 

(6) The sixth point has to do with the Incarnation of the Son 
of God and its trans-temporal effect upon all humanity in all space 
and time. I shall put forward as propositions the following for 
discussion: 

(a) Truth manifest is God Incarnate. Philosophy is not truth. It 
can only be ancillary to the quest for being grounded in the 
truth. Religion as a generic category does not exist. There 
are various traditions which show ways of being related to the 
one truth of the Son of God Incarnate. 


(b) The ultimate goal of all authentic religious quest is becoming 
consciously grounded in and nurtured by, the ultimate reality 
of the Son of God Incarnate, apprehended in different ways. 


(c) The Christian tradition offers us the way shown by the Son 
of God himself, but there are other ways of being related to 
the Son of God Incarnate. The Christian tradition itself is 
only imperfectly reflected and maintained in all existing 
Christian traditions, and sometimes elements of the Christian 
tradition are better maintained in other traditions like Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Liberalism, Marxism, etc. Christians 
have to learn from these. 

(d) Since the temporal event of the Incarnation is also an eternal 
event (the lamb of God slain from the foundation of the 
world), being grounded in and nurtured by the one compre¬ 
hensive eternal-historical reality of Jesus Christ is possible in 
differing measures and degrees to peoples who lived tempo¬ 
rally before, or geographically untouched by, the historical 
event of the Incarnation. 

(e) The diastema between God and Man remains a fact, but it 
has been ultimately overcome when God became Man and no 
diastema can in principle exist between God and Man since 
they are inseparably (though unconfusedly) united in Christ 
Jesus. This ultimate overcoming of the diastema means being 
united more and more closely with Him in whom there is no 
diastema. 
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Conclusion 

The conclusion of this brief paper is merely to deflate all preten¬ 
sions to finality in any propositional statement of truth about God. 
The secularization movement of the west, which is now being co¬ 
opted inside theology, is not capable of giving us a philosophically 
respectable notion of God as it claims to be able to do. If 
“modern man” cannot deal with the patristic concept of God 
because of his metaphysical reluctance to do so, then it is necessary 
for “modern man” to realize that he has no philosophically respect¬ 
able concept of either God or of this world in his so-called secular 
philosophy either. He is being intellectually mediocre by evading 
the problem. The patristic notion remains so far the best conceptual 
grasp, provided it is held in an apophatic-kataphatic dialectic, and 
not as propositional truth which can be verified or falsified. 



Issues in Hermeneutical Discussion 

in the West * 

SOME NOTES 

(PAULOS GREGORIOS) 

Introduction 

No exhaustive treatment of the general hermeneutical discussion 
can be attempted here—but three general remarks are in order: 

(a) There is considerable difference in level and scope between 
the general secular hermeneutical discussion, and the debate on 
Biblical hermeneutics as such. The pre-suppositions of Biblical 
hermeneutics are seldom discussed at a sufficiently deep philosophical 
level by Christians. Even Paul Ricouer and Wolfhart Pannenberg 
are philosophically unsatisfactory. 

(b) The most interesting hermeneutical discussions are taking 
place outside the English speaking world. The German discussion 
and the debate within Marxist circles are of considerable interest to 
Christians. 

(c) The only vigorous philosophy in the west today is the 
philosophy of Science (Existentialism, Phenomenology and Linguistic 
Philosophy have all lost their vitality as general systems. Structura¬ 
lism is still espoused but has begun to lose productivity. Marxist 
philosophy is still creative, but, literature in western languages is 
scant.) An understanding of the major issues in the philosophy of 
science is of great importance for general hermeneutics. 

I. THE MAJOR ISSUES 
(a) Understanding and Explanation 

Hermeneutics consists of two movements—(a) Understanding 
and (b) Explanation 1 . The two movements are closely inter-related, 
but not identifiable. Understanding ( Verstehen ) is distinguished from 

* Paper read at National Consultation on Hermeneutics, Kottayam, 1980. 

1. Usually German thought distinguishes between Erklaeren and Verstehen in 
terms of explaining as the goal of the physical science and understanding as the 
goal of the human sciences. 
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Explanation (. Erklaeren ), in that the latter (E) is possible only from 
the former (U) and has as its purpose also U. In other words Expla¬ 
nation is a process that comes from a person who understands, and 
communicates his or her understanding to other person or persons 
in order that the latter may understand. Understanding is thus the 
beginning and end of explanation. 

G. H. von Wright is by far the most prolific writer on this subject, 
and his book Explanation and Understanding (London, 1971) is a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. In German, W. Stegmueller’s 
Wissenschaftliche Erklaerung und Begruendung, Berlin, Heidelberg, 
New York, 1974 is also very comprehensive. The Finnish author 
R. Tuomela also has a book on Explanation and Understanding , 
Helsinki (1976)? 

There is something to be explained (explanandum) because it is 
not understood. The explanation ( explanans ) or the set of statements 
which gives laws, reasons or meanings, is for the purpose of making 
the matter understood. 

Usually explanations can be in terms of general laws (hence 
called L) generalizations or regularities (“the sun always sets in the 
west”) or initial conditions present (“there was a storm blowing”), 
which may be called I. 

Two different types of explanations can be mentioned: 

(1) Deductive explanations. Here the conclusion (C) follows 
logically from L or I. 

e. g. Explanandum: The apple fell on his head. 

Explanans. Apples are held to the apple-branch by a stem (L); 
the stem becomes weak as an apple grows riper (L)crocking of 
apple can make a weak stem break (L); there was a wind blowing (I); 
when an apple-stem breaks and the apple is unsupported it falls to 
the ground (L) (if you ask why here, another explanation about the 
law of gravity would be necessary; but generally people do not ask 
for several of these explanatory sentences, because they know them or 
take them for granted); he was sitting under the tree in the line of the 
apple’s fall (I). , 

The apple fell bn his head 

In this example all the sets of explanatory sentences are either 
L or I. Strict scientific explanation is supposed to belong to this 
category. Explanations of archaeological finds, ancient documents 
etc., also generally fall within this category. 

(2) Functional or Purposive explanations. These relate to 
intention or purpose rather than to L or I. 
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e.g. Explanans: “15 people are standing in a straight line on 
the side of the road.” 

Explanation (normally sufficient): They are waiting in line at a 
bus stop, waiting for the bus. 

Other explanations are necessary here also, which belong to the 
category L or I. For example, that the bus usually stops at this 
particular point on the road (L); that standing in line is useful for 
getting into the bus in a regulated way (L) etc., etc., 

Second example: Explanans: A borrowed Rs. 50,000 from 
the bank. 

Explanation: He wanted to construct a house. 

In all these cases the explanation answers the questions: why? 
what for? how? All explanations normally belong to these two 
categories—causal or functional. There are many variations. For 
example, a causal explanation may be logically or factually incorrect, 
but plausible or probable e. g. “He has cancer because he smokes”.. 
In this case what is established is only that those who smoke are more 
likely to have cancer than those who do not. But people are often 
satisfied with the explanation that somebody has cancer because he 
smokes. Quite often many explanations in psychology, history and 
biblical hermeneutics are of this kind. 

(b) The second set of problems are methodological in character. 
Questions like 

i. What does it mean to know something? 

ii. How do we know? 

iii. How do we gain certainty that what we know is true? 

These are tough, but perennial questions; they seem metaphysical 
and remote; they are not; these are the key questions of life, of 
culture, of faith, of religion, of existence itself. 

Take Jean-Paul Sartre, as an example for the study of these 
questions. In 1943 he published his Being and Nothingness which 
made individual freedom the absolute criterion of all knowledge 
and certainty, in 1960 he changed or developed his thought. His 
Critique of Dialectical Reason sought to provide a carefully worked 
out social and political philosophy analyzing the relationship of a 
human being to social groups, to history, to nation and culture. He 
abandoned his existentialist stand, and individual freedom was no 
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longer absolute 1 . He now thinks that Truth is (a) in process of 
becoming in history, and (b) to be apprehended as a totality of all 
reality and not simply as individual being. 

Reason is a relation between Being and Knowing, a dialectical 
relation in continuous historical becoming, both being and knowing 
continuously changing and developing. 

In order to understand these questions more deeply we need to 
see the problem that has plagued western philosophy since the days 
of David Hume (1711-1776) and Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 
The question is the relation between phenomena and noumena—the 
thing which appears, and the thing which is conceived in the mind, 
or world and consciousness—the world “as it is”, and the world as 
it is in consciousness. 

If knowledge is basically part of the relationship between humanity 
and world, then we must first specify what place knowledge has 
inside that relationship, what kinds of knowledge there are, and what 
this knowledge achieves. 

Knowledge is certainly not the whole of humanity’s relationship 
to the world. It is part of that relationship . There are other aspects. 
It is this world which has produced humanity (leaving aside for the * 
moment the Christian perspective on both humanity and world as 
the creation of God). Humanity and world exist in a relation in 
which humanity itself would appear to be caused, originated, evolved, 
by the world. No understanding of the world by humanity which 
ignores the fact of its own origination, causation, evolution, and 
formation, would be reliable. The being of humanity is integral to 
the being of the world (or the created order, for Christians), and ^o 
knowing would be possible if the world had not engendered humanity. 
Being, not only of the world as known object, but also of humanity 
as knowing subject, is an important consideration in any theory of 
knowledge. 

Equally important is the aspect of doing in the relation of huma¬ 
nity to the world. Knowledge is gathered in the process of doing— 
i. e. touching, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, but also holding, 
turning, breaking, making, taking apart, putting together, fighting, 
loving, killing etc., A child does not gather knowledge by simply 
turning his tabula rasa mind towards reality and holding it like a 


1. Jean-Paul Sartre, Search for a Method, Eng. Tr. by Hazel Barnes, Vintage 
Books, New York, 1968. (The original is the prepatory essay “Question de 
Methode,” in Critique de la Raison Dialectique Vol: I, Gallimard, 1960. 
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mirror, waiting for the world to make its bombardment of sense- 
impressions, then reason coming in to sort out the sense impressions 
or to weave them, through categories supplied by the mind, into 
something called concepts, which the child later converts into language 
and then communicates to others. Modern writers like Jean Piaget 
have shown clearly that the development of consciousness, including 
the categories the child uses to perceive reality and make sense of it, 
is a process conditioned by cultural factors. No such thing like a 
human mind can develop without cultural factors shaping and mould¬ 
ing the very framework of perception. 

The weakness of English-speaking hermeneutics is that they 
discuss it only in terms of language, i. e. as a thinking and speaking 
problem, largely ignoring the questions of being and doing. 

In our Indian tradition we generally attach primary importance 
to \he question of being, and the deepest question is not so much 
about the known object and its relation to the knower and to the 
knowledge; the focus is on the identity of the knower. In Advaita 
Vedanta, the total identity of the knower and Being (Brahman) is 
affirmed along with the identity of the object also with the same 
Brahman. This involves the regarding of ordinary subject-object 
knowledge as imperfect knowledge and only transcendent knowledge 
(paravidya) as fully valid knowledge. The west, and most of us 
trained in the western system, have difficulty accepting this position. 

Marxist theories of knowledge take a different line. They also 
ask the questions of being and doing in a very profound way. The 
being of the knower is all important in determining the shape and 
validity of his knowledge. They place the knowing subject within 
the sum-total of reality, as produced by the process of dialectical 
development, and identify his perspective in terms of his class identity 
and interest. 

Marxism insists also on doing as an essential aspect of true 
knowledge. Praxis alone can give theory a true perspective, and a 
constant dialectic between theory and practice is a necessary condi¬ 
tion for the right development of both. 

The German discussion has proceeded in the context of the 
debate between Hans-Georg Gadamer and Juergcn Habermas. 
This discussion was advanced by a significant contribution from 
Hans-Otto Apel, who put forward, in the late sixities, his. view of 
the “anthropology of knowledge,’’ as distinct from the psychology or 
sociology of knowledge. Kant, for example, has postulated certain 
categories as the conditions for all possible knowledge, pre-supposmg 
the universality of the structure of the human mind, setting forth, 
in his Critique of Pure Reason, a science of general consciousness 
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(Bewusstsein Ueberhaupt ). Apel appeals to the fact that meaning 
and language are themselves social events, not solipsistic or indi¬ 
vidual phenomena. Apel’s Erkenntnisanthropologie includes the 
structure of the human mind in all its aspects, psychological, socio¬ 
logical and anthropological. He proposed three different though 
related approaches to reality— Szientistik, Hermeneutik and Ideologie- 
kritik, and therefore a methodological trichotomy. The first method 
is for the natural sciences, the second for hermeneutics, and the 
third for constructive political economy and ideology. Apel argues 
that human knowledge and dealing with reality cannot be in terms of 
a “unified science” whose methodology then becomes binding for all 
knowledge. Gadamer seeks to find a common methodology for all 
three. 

For us Christians this methodological distinction, not current 
in English-speaking circles, is of the utmost importance. In systematic 
theology as well as in N. T. studies, we are in a situation where the 
emphasis on scientific method is taking away attention from the 
content, and seeking to shift the ground of authority of the Bible 
from Revelation to Reason. 

Apel argues that the scientific method of the natural sciences 
and the hermeneutic method of the human sciences cannot be identical, 
but complementary to each other. Disagreeing at this point with 
both Wittgenstein and Popper, Apel argues that the method of the 
natural sciences is reductionist; useful only when our interest is in 
observing nature in terms of general laws, but not sufficient for dealing 
with culture—or the human sciences. Neither does he think that the 
“historical method” of “understanding” as set out by Schliermacher, 
Droysen and Dilthey sufficient for the natural sciences. In the 
natural sciences the subject-object relation is what brings knowledge; 
in the human sciences it is a subject-subject relation—the uncrer- 
standing of other persons’ minds and purposes. 

v. 

But the second process, the process of inter-subjectivity, is also 
important in the physical sciences. Human existence and knowledge 
take place in a community of communication. The physical 
scientist has to construct a theory and explain to his colleagues how 
the theory is confirmed by experience . So also the human scientist 
cannot ignore the objective element. The two are complementary 
the subjective and the objective, in Scientistics and Hermeneutics, 
says Apel. 

He also suggests that there is a third process, which operates 
through a dialectic between scientistics and hermeneutics; this is 
ideological criticism or Ideologiekritik. In scientistics, the episte¬ 
mological interest is in technologically useful knowledge of nature; 
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in hermeneutics, the interest is in the inter-subjective understanding 
of life-motivations and actions. But with scientistic knowledge and 
hermeneutical historical understanding man proceeds beyond to make 
his own history and culture through socio-political action, by facing 
reality even when it fails to make complete sense either scientifi¬ 
cally or hermeneutically. Sometimes one has to suspend hermeneu¬ 
tical understanding of the other because the other is regarded as an 
enemy and a threat. No full intersubjective understanding is expect¬ 
ed between, e. g. judge and culprit, or psychotherapist and patient. 
Socio-political as well as other action is often based on imperfect 
inetrsubjectivity and defective objectivity. 

Juergen Habermas is suspicious of such trichotomous classi¬ 
fications; he suspects that they (Apel and Gadamer) are simply 
trying to rescue the human sciences from the crisis in the physical 
sciences. For Habermas, Gadamer is a Neo-kantian from Marburg, 
trapped in the Existential ontology of Heidegger*. Both Kant and 
Heidegger, for Habermas, are too individualistic in their understanding 
of the lyiman mind. 

But Gadamer and Habermas agree that the knowing subject’s 
historical location, or effective historical identity ( wirkungsgeschichte ) 
as well as the cultural and linguistic tradition in which he himself 
stands, fundamentally affect his understanding of a document or a 
historical event. Habermas would accuse Gadamer of being neo- 
kantian in the sense that Gadamer still sees the human mind of the 
knowing subject as too disinterested and individualistic and does 
not see the distortion caused by class interest in all he rmeneutical 
interpretation, according to Habermas. 

What are the main issues in this German language debate? Here 
is a quick summary: 

1. It is generally recognized that totally impersonal objectivity 
is unachievable in any science—whether in physics or mathematics. 

2. It is generally recognized that knowledge is always a linguistic 
event. Very seldom does one see any questioning of this in the 
western debate. 

3. It is generally agreed in the west that truth is also basically 
a quality of propositions. What is true or false is always a statement. 
One very seldom hears this view questioned. 

4. There is general agreement that truth that is value-free, 
or culture-free does not exist; that language itself is a cultural creation 
and conditions the ideas expressed through it. 


* Hermeneutik und Ideologiekritik. Suhrkamp Verlag, 1977. p. 55. 
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5. It is generally agreed that there is no knowledge which 
is completely free from the subjective element. The structure of out 
mind conditions the knowledge yielded. Because all knowledge 
is held by a subject or put down by a subject, even the knowledge 
stored in books is not totally objective, pace Popper. 

6. Objectivity can be used only in the sense of certain stale 
ments being subject to independent testing by others than the person 
making the statement. The rules for testing are arrived at by an 
intuitive process which cannot be exhaustively formulated in terms 
of rules. 

7. All knowledge including knowledge in the physical sciences, 
is gathered through fore-knowledge; i. e. Popper is right in asserting 
that the scientist has a hunch about a possible hypothesis; he works 
it out into a conjecture, puts the conjecture to the test by a properly 
devised experiment, corrects the conjecture where necessary, puts 
forward his conjecture and his experimental results to the scientillc 
community. No scientific theory is directly yielded by the data 
observed; it is a creation of the mind which it then uses, after testing, 
to understand the data. 

8. This idea of knowledge through fore-knowledge which is 
then projected to reality and tested, applied also to historical or 
hermeneutical knowledge. All historical explanations—of docu¬ 
ments, persons, events, etc., are of conjectural nature, guesses pul 
out as possible ways of understanding historical reality. The Bible 
cannot also be understood without such conjectural hypotheses. 
Neither can the person of Jesus Christ, nor the events of his lifc- 
Crucifixion and Resurrection be understood without subjective 
hypotheses. 

9. It is possible, as we know from physical science, to advance 
two contradictory hypotheses, and to find partial confirmation for 
both at the same time. For example light can be understood either 
as particle or as wave. Each view is partially right, and there is it 
complementarity between the two ways of knowing and understanding 
the same phenomenon—light. Ultimately we know that lighl 
cannot be be fully understood—even in physical reality there is always 
an ununderstood residuum. This may apply all the more to the 
phenomenon of Christ, or the Bible, or the Sacraments. 

10. This also means that while an event may have come to an 
end, the understanding of it never comes to an end. There is no 
final and inflexible understanding of any event. Here Gadamcr 
tells us that the old idea that in historical understanding the ideal 
is to become the contemporary of an event or identify oneself across 
the gap of time with a contemporary observer of the event is a totullv 
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false ideal. One does not gain a greater understanding of Christ 
by identifying oneself with one of the Pharisees, or one of the crowd, 
or a Roman soldier who was contemporary to the event. Contem- 
porariety is not the essential to historical understanding. In fact an 
event is better understood many years later, when the consequences 
of the event have become more evident and when more data have been 
gathered in one place from different sources. Historical understanding 
demands some identification with the horizons of contemporaries to 
the event; but one does not leave one’s own horizon (horizon is 
determined by what one is able to see from where one stands—by 
one’s culture, training, skills etc.,) to enter the contemporary’s horizon. 
What one actually does is to fuse one’s horizon with the reconstructed 
horizons of as many different contemporaries of an event as possible. 
As our effective horizon (wirkungsgeschichte in the terminology of 
Gadamer) changes, our understanding of an event also changes. 
This is of crucial importance in Biblical Hermeneutics. 

11. If as we have stated in (7), all knowledge is based on fore¬ 
knowledge, and a tentative pre-judgment is the tool we use for 
gaining new knowledge, then when we find that our pre-judgment is 
not confirmed by experience, we have to take a new look at our 
pre-judgment to see what is wrong with it. Once again we have to 
try several hypotheses or prejudgments about what went wrong 
with our original prejudgment which led us astray. In Biblical 
hermeneutics, it is necessary to see what are the pre-judgments which 
previous interpreters have used to explain a passage, and the current 
interpreter has to look at as many previous interpretatory pre-judg¬ 
ments as possible, in order to see the defect of each, and then device 
one’s own interpretative pre-judgment which can yield more satis¬ 
factory results. This process must go on always; but there is no 
guarantee at all that a new interpretation is always better than the old 
one. 


12. Gadamer has clearly shown us that Tradition is an essential 
element in all hermeneutic acts. In the first place it is a certain 
community tradition that has produced a document, copied and re¬ 
copied it, and not only maintained it but also witnessed to its import¬ 
ance by recognizing the value of its being copied and recopied and 
handed down. 1 The literary history of the document and the 
importance we give to it are all part of its interpretation. This 
applies to scientific as well as religious literature, as well as artistic 
or literary works. Tradition has other roles also in interpretation. 2 


1. Gadamer, Truth and Method, p. 143. 

2. The Western Enlightenment as an attempt to break with Tradition by depend¬ 
ing on Reason alone is now seen to be a colossal failure as far as the desire to 
break with Tradition is concerned. The failure of Diltheyan historicism is 
part of that failure—See Gadamer op. cit. pp. 244 ff. 
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13. The written word has the special quality that, unlike the 
spoken word which is always accompanied by helps to communi¬ 
cation like inflection, subliminal modes of feeling-expression, and 
emphasis, the work of interpretation is almost entirely the burden 
of the understanding mind. Of course there are other advantages 
like objectifiability and greater analyzability to the written word. 
Hermeneutics of the written word is a much greater challenge to the 
interpreter. 

14. But the interpretation of the written word is also not possi¬ 
ble without some form of prejudice or pre-judgment. It is by pre¬ 
supposing that the particular text must reflect a particular context or 
situation involving the person who wrote and the persons to whom 
it was addressed, and by tentatively reconstructing that context 
and the meaning of certain words and expressions in that context, 
that we seek to understand a text. The prejudice against prejudice 
is itself an inheritance from the Enlightenment. So is the notion 
that there is one objective interpretation of any particular Biblical 
text that is final and unrevisable. All interpretation involves the 
risk of error, 1 because interpretation is based on prejudice. Gadamer 
then shifts the fundamental question of hermeneutics to the problem: 

“Thus we are able to formulate the central question of a truly 
historical hermeneutics, epistemologically its fundamental question 
namely: Where is the ground of the legitimacy of prejudices? What 
distinguishes legitimate prejudices from all the countless ones which 
it is the undeniable task of the critical reason to overcome.” 2 

It is this false opposition between Reason and Tradition which 
needs to be further examined in the discussion of Hermeneutical 
Principles. Here the question of authority becomes central. How 
do we maintain any notion at all of authority if freedom is a genuine 
value? What is the authority of Reason and what is the authority 
of Tradition in interpreting reality? Are either of these fixed norms? 

If European Romanticism conceived tradition as the antithesis 
of the freedom of reason, and therefore Reason as a legitimate alter¬ 
native to Tradition, where do we Indians stand on this business of 
our own notions of authority, reason and freedom? The Indian 
notions of authority, our Pramanavicara, needs a fresh look. I 
hope this consultation will give attention to this question in the 
light of our own culture. 


1 Gadamer says: “The overcoming of all prejudices, this global demand of the 
Enlightenment, will prove to be itself a prejudice, the removal of which opens 
the way to an appropriate understanding of our finitude, which dominates not 
only our humanity, but also our historical consciousness.” op. cit. p. 244. 

2 Gadamer op. cit. p. 246. 



There is a new recognition of the role of Tradition in the growth 
of scientific knowledge. If Science grows by a cumulative process 
(i a la Popper) as well as by a revolutionary Paradigm change {a la 
Kuhn), then we must know what is normative and what is open in 
Tradition. 

15. There is also the recognition that science cannot be under* 
stood by analyzing the psychology of the individual scientist; neither 
can it be understood by a further study of the sociology of the scienti¬ 
fic community within which knowledge is confirmed, communicated, 
conserved and even created. We need to know both the psychology 
of science and the sociology of knowledge; to analyze the role of both 
Tradition and community in knowledge. All these are important for 
Biblical Hermeneutics also. But distinctive for Christian Hermeneutics 
is Pneumatology the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


Some questions: 

1. What is the Role of the Holy Spirit, in relation to Tradition 
(which includes scripture) and Community (without which there is 
no Tradition), in Christian Hermeneutics? This question has its 
counter-part in the secular discussion about Creativity in Science. 
For us we must discuss the Role of the Spirit in relation to the secular 
understanding of Creativity. 

2. Is all understanding linguistic or verbal or conscious? Do 
sacraments bring any knowledge or understanding? What about 
silence? 

3. What difference is there in the notion of a human being in 
Marxist thought and in Christian thought and is this difference 
significant for hermeneutics? 



Why Another Inter-Religious Organization? 


I feel great satisfaction at this Inaugural 
Assembly of the Inter-Religious 
Federation for World Peace, here in 
Seoul, Korea. This is also the occasion 
for me to place on record our deep and 
sincere appreciation for the warm hos¬ 
pitality extended to us by the people of 
Korea, and for the generosity and initia¬ 
tive of Rev. Sun Mvung Moon, our Found¬ 
er, Provider, and Promoter who makes 
the IRFWP possible. 

I wish to express my personal appreci¬ 
ation and gratitude to God for this hero¬ 
ic personality of our time. His indomit¬ 
able sense of purpose and his inspiring 
vision gives unswerving guidance for so 
many organizations and for a growingly 
large number of people, young and old, 
from all continents and from nearly all 
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nations. Rev. Moon, with his firm trust 
in God and his indefectible self-discipline 
in following what he knows to be the will 
of God, has not only stood his ground 
in the face of misinformed or malicious 
propaganda and even persecution, but 
has actually moved ahead with determi¬ 
nation, love and increasing generosity. 

I should also pay tribute to the Rev¬ 
erend Chung Hwan Kwak, who with 
unassuming modesty, unruffled patience, 
and consummate skill keeps moving all 

of the many movements initiated bv Rev- 
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erend Moon. I have always wondered 
how Reverend Kwak manages to do so 
many things at the same time, and not 
only to do them well, but also to keep a 
smiling face. My respectful salute to him 
and to my other revered co-presidents. 
His I loliness Swami Chidananda, and 
His Excellency Sheikh Ahmed Kuftaro, 
both of whom 1 haver known for many 
years as friends and co-workers, as also 
to the Ven. Temple Master Hsin Yuang 
of Taiwan, and to the other members of 


by His Grace Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios 
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the Presiding Council of IRFWP, among 
whom I count many friends. 
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I must also pay a special tribute to 
our Secretary General Dr. Francis Clark, 
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who brings to IRFWP a vast fund of ex¬ 
perience and wisdom, and to our Execu¬ 
tive Director Dr. Thomas Walsh whose 
integrity and organizing ability bring 
strength and effectiveness to our move¬ 
ment. My humble and respectful salute 
to all of you who are here from the ma¬ 
jor religions of the world and from so 
many countries. Your presence means 
much to the IRFWP. 

An unfulfilled dream 

The question has often been asked. Why 
among the plethora of inter-religious or¬ 
ganizations, a new one? The earlier part 
of our century was characterized by an 
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optimism about the supposed omnicom¬ 
petence of science/technology to solve 
all human problems. The secular tri¬ 
umphed over the religious in that con¬ 
text. Sci/tech has brought us many ben¬ 
efits but somehow we feel poorer and 


sometimes more wretched. In the seven¬ 
ties of our century, the secular-scientific- 
technological, political-economic hope 
began to go sour. It seems wishful think¬ 
ing to look for the secular utopia just 
around the corner. 

I remember United Nations Secretary 
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General U Thant of Burma asking for a 
"United Religions Organization" parallel 
to the United Nations Organization. That 
was the great dream of a great Asian 
leader. The dream, however, remains a 
dream. 

That does not quite answer the ques¬ 
tion: Why yet another interreligious or¬ 
ganization when there are already so 
many? I venture to suggest three pos¬ 
sible answers, which may or may not 
satisfy, for other organizations too seem 
to be affirming the same or similar prin¬ 
ciples. 

First, the IRFWP intends to be a spir¬ 
itual and not a political organization. It 
unashamedly affirms its faith in the Di¬ 
vine, and acknowledges that without 
Divine Aid our human efforts can bear 
no significant fruit. This is a principle 
which our Founder constantly reaffirms. 

By affirming this principle, however, 
we do not wish to exclude anyone from 
our fellowship. We are grateful that we 
have a Buddhist President. We respect 
the decision of some Buddhists not to 
affirm the soul or God, and we under¬ 
stand their reasons. Nor can we shut 
our doors against Secular Liberals. We 
respect these too, even when we dis¬ 
agree with them. It is our very faith in 
the Divine that permits us to freely em¬ 
brace the whole of humanity. 

J 

A few weeks ago I was with Baba Vir- 
sa Singh, an outstanding Sikh saint, a 
man of prayer, and a member of our 
Presidential Board. He asked me a ques- 
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ticm: "Would this meeting in Korea be 
the usual international meeting, with a 
lot of speeches and dinners and verv lit¬ 
tle prayer or meditation or expression of 
the spiritual reality in all religions?" I 
tried to answer in the positive. He said 
that he loved me and trusted me. That 
made things worse, since I was not sure 
that 1 had not told him a lie. I le is an un¬ 
usual clairvoyant and healer. He saw our 
meeting in a vision and saw that it was 
not going to be a particularly spiritual 
event. So he sent me a touching letter in 
which he said that what he had seen in 
the vision was truth for him, and that he 
was not coming, because he acted on the 
basis of his visions as the truth rev ealed 
by God. 

1 want to ask you, Was the Baba right, 
or was I right? I suspected from thebe- 
ginning that what I had told the Baba 
was not the truth. What can we do? I am 
eagerly searching fora functioning mod¬ 
el for IRFWP, so that prayer, meditation 
and worship becomes central to the work 
of our organization. 

Soul and body in harmony 

A second aspect of the specific identity of 
IRFWP is related to the first point. The 
(RFWP does not act in isolation from oth¬ 
er similar bodies and movements orient¬ 
ed in the same direction. This week, in 
addition to IRFWP, the Federation for 
World Peace will be simultaneously in¬ 
augurated. In Reverent Moon's vision, 
the IRFWP stands for the inner or spirit¬ 
ual core of the same movement of which 
the FWP forms the outer or bodily or or- 
ganizational aspect, composed largely 
of political leaders. Together, they are 
one soul-body. Unification Thought re¬ 


fers to this as sung-sang (soul or spirit), 
and hyung sang (matter or body). Wheth¬ 
er you agree with that ontology or not, 
the point is that prayer-meditation on the 
one hand and social-cultural-economic 
activity on the other hand, are not op¬ 
posed to each other, but complementary 
and integral to each other. The one by it¬ 
self cannot produce the desired results. 
There must be an action component and 
a prayer component. It is not the case 
that FWP has all the action and we the 
IRFWP all the prayer. It is more complex 
than that. Both organizations will need 
both, but by the nature of our respective 
constituencies, each would be more pro¬ 
ductive if it put more emphasis on one 
than on the other. IRFWP has a big job 
cut out for it at this point. It would not 
seek to do everything; it would not just 
talk and act, though it may do both. It 
must pray; otherwise its identity is false. 

The third aspect of the specific identity 
of the IRFWP has to do with its practice 
of pluralism and openness among the 
various religious traditions as well as to¬ 
wards those who profess no religion or 
faith. We do not want any one religion to 
dominate, not even Unification Thought 
or the Christian line. Nor do we have 
ambitious plans to work fora common 
religion, bringing together the best in all 
religions. We feel that the IRFWP should 
call upon all religions to go deeper into 
their own tradition, and bring out the 
best in each. Experience shows that the 
deeper we go into one's own religion, 
the more we find that basic love of God 
and love for all humanity which should 
unite us all. The more rooted one is in 
one's own tradition the freer and more 
secure one is in facing our fellow human 


beings and finding our unity in God and 
in our common humanity. At the deep¬ 
est levels, there is more unitv than diver- 
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sity among the world's religions. It is 
that helping to go deep that will help 
settle the specific identity of IRFWP. 

Pluralism does not make sense, how¬ 
ever, unless the variety is held together 
by a common core which unites us all. 
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The basis of that unity is two-fold: the 
direct experiential knowledge of the Di¬ 
vine Mvsterv behind the universe, and a 

m m 

common commitment to a united, just 
and harmonious, peaceful and disarmed, 
free and dignified humanity living in 

God and friendly towards the rest of the 

* 

cosmos. That experiential knowledge 
and common commitment come from 
Divine Grace and a strong self-discipline. 
Mav the Lord of the Universe, that 
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Supreme and Fundamental Truth, grant 
us the power, the wisdom and the love 
which can enable us to work shoulder 
to shoulder, and prav knee to knee, so 
that IRFWP may genuinely fulfill its Di¬ 
vine task. Please prav with me: 

O God of all grace and mercy. 

Lord who brings all things from 
nothing to being, 

Spirit of Truth and Love that leads in 
wisdom and power. 

Hear our prayers and help us. 

Guide this infant organization in Thy 
wavs. Mav we all be united in the 
Good. May we be vigilant and not 
stray from Thy path. Lead us that we 
mav lead others. Bless us that we 

J 

may bless others. Be Thou our Cap¬ 
tain and our Guide. To Thee we com¬ 
mit ourselves, ill 
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Editorial 


Justice, Participation and the Gospel 


Have you ever tried to define “justice”? Perhaps Roman 
justice can be defined, but any universal concept of justice defies 
definition. Some heroic and learned efforts have been recently made, 
especially in the west, to draw the contours of justice; but these give 
rise only to new controversy. 


If justice were such a matter of clear and unambiguous laws and 
concepts, how much easier would have been the task of our judi¬ 
ciary and the legal profession! Legal conceptualism meets ship¬ 
wreck on the shoals of social changes which often make ancient law 
uncouth and demand new provisions for justice in the altered set of 
social relations. 


Justice is, in our systems, an adjudicatory process, or in simpler 
terms, a long drawn out process of argument, counter-argument, 
reflection and decision involving a number of people, principles, 
laws Justice, some seem to believe, comes out of open argument 
and impartial’evaluation of arguments. In fact, however, in our 
societies which are unjust, most victims of injustice have no laws in 
their favour and even if there were, they have access neither to a 
competent advocate nor to the funds necessary to procure justice 
through the courts. Besides “impartial” is a quality so rare, even 
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The error in our minds is in associating justice with the judiciary 
and legislature, or even with the whole governmental process fjudi¬ 
ciary, legislature, executive, taxation, welfare services etc.) 

Justice clearly has two characteristics. First, it can never be 
statically defined. It is a flexible concept, which demands constant 
re-interpretation and reformulation. Second, there can be no true 
justice without participation. 


Justice—a Djuamk Concept 

Both these affirmations have their basis in the Christian Gospel. 
Justice, tsedaqah , often translated righteousness in our English 
Bibles, is in essence conformity to the character and norm of God’s 
actions, which is also the norm and standard for human behaviour. 
God’s action or operation was most centrally and dramatically as 
well as definitively demonstrated in the life and work of Je*u$ 
Christ—in a continuous process of pouring out one s life tor tne saice 
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. . l } ^ ^ to the view that justice is a synonym for the 
f- . anc * tceretore beyond permanent definition, then we are in a 
situation where the norms themselves undergo flux and change, io 
proportion to our deeper understanding of the operation of God in 
previous as well as present history. 


<t Justice is the character o! God. It is also the character of the 
new man created in the image of God (E P h. 4; 24)-that chara¬ 
cter of individual and society for which the blessed hunger and thirst 
(Mt. o: 6); and for which they are called to suffer persecution (Mt. 
5; 10—1 Ptt 3: 14). It has to exceed the legal justice of the scribes 
and pharisees (Mt 5: 20). We are asked to seek the kingdom and 
its righteousness (Mt. 6: 33)* 


For St. Paul the justice of God is what the Gospel reveals 
(Rom. 1: 17); a justice ( dikaiosune ) which is independent of the law 
and hence distinct from legal justice. (Gal. 2; 21; 3: 21; Phil 3; 6*, 
Romans 3: 21). It is justice that we are asked to serve (Romans 
6: 16, 19): but not the justice of the law which the people of Israel 
pursued (Rom. 9: 31). 

Such justice cannot depend on a state system of law and power 
to punish; it must be a “righteousness by faith’' or justice in mutual 
trust; a community bound together by love that is not based on 
contract but on commitment. 


The norms of such justice are not legal codes or court proce¬ 
dures, but the law of love. The norm of love, like the concepts of 
justice and the good, also defy definitions. Love is not intangible, 


* It is interesting to see how the concept of righteousness plays a central role 
in St. Mathew's version of the Sermon on the Mount, but not in St. Luke’s. 
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The instrument of the state or the political machine can - 
Mr Ipful instrument in the pursuit of true justice, true love and r t 
^ jusness and holiness; or as is often the case, it can be a hind a- 
»Vhen it is a hindrance, one has to fight it. But fighting and cha- 
mg the political machinery will not bring about justice, as w» : , 
experienced time and again here in Kerala. Unfortunately m 
our Christian prophetic energies are wasted in criticizing the ru 
government and not in working at the foundations. 

Partidfatien as an Esseatial Elemeat in Jesdce 


Justice cannot be handed to the victims of injustice on 
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j , p has to be struggled and striven for. It can be prociai-ec. ■ 

' ? must yet be claimed and appropriated by the victims. W 
i participation there cannot be justice, for justice is a community if _ 
f Our present mistake is in limiting the community character of j _s: 
r to the parliamentary community as far as legislation is concern 
and to the judicial community as far as adjudication is concerned 

Only wider participation in a process of continuing discuss 
can ensure fill participation and constant reinterpretation. It :s 
enough to point out injustices perpetrated by peoples' courts, 
people will have to learn to judge the peoples' courts also, w:* 
keen discerning sense for the demands of justice. 

All this is not to express the utopian view that “law-less" 
society is within easy reach. The power of evil is something reu 
be reckoned with; but this power should not be so exaggerate*! a 
let people drift into cynicism. Perhaps evils cannot be tackled pi 
meal; but they must be tackled, from the roots up. Evil is net 
powerful; many forms of it will collapse when the people ac^ 
in the spirit of justice. The kingdom has come, is coming ana 
come. The final fulfilment may be beyond history; but hi: 
itself cannot be the antithesis of its own transcendent fulfilment 





A Panchsheel for Religions. 

(Dr. Paulos Gregorios) 


Religious differences have been a recurring pretext for wars 
through recorded history. Often, the root cause of these wars has 
plainly been economic while the immediate impulse for them came 
easily from a threat to religious identity. Religion is a deeply moving 
source of self-identity and group passions can be aroused most 
speedily by stirring up religious feelings. Which, for instance, was 
why a known atheist like Stalin decided, in the fight of the early 
Forties against the forces of Hitler, to appeal to the religious 
sentiments of the Soviet people, recalling their religious history, in 
his effort to rouse their patriotism and to steel their resolve to resist 
aggression. 

But precisely because religion is a source and symbol of group 
identity, economic conflicts often take the form of a religious 
struggle. The clearest examples of this today are the Arab—Jewish 
confrontation and the fight in Northern Ireland between Catholics 
and Protestants. One group holds that the other is dominating and 
exploiting them. 

The same is true of the Hindu-Muslim quarrels on our own sub¬ 
continent. It is the fear of being economically deprived and 
politically cheated that leads to community conflicts, communal 
riots and even civil war. 

Normally, religion is a noble sentiment, an inspiring source of 
heroic sacrifice, of self-denial and of serving others, of mercy, peace 
and goodness. Yet it can be turned quickly into hatred, fanaticism 
and the most irrational kind of cruelty. This happens because people 
become in temperate and brutal in their attempt to demonstrate their 
strident loyalty to their own community or religious denomination. 

We in India have thus to be watchful that our deep religious 
sentiments are not transformed into hatred and vengeance. For, we 
have not only the Hindu-Muslim rivalry, but also conflicts between 
Hindus and tribals, between Hindus and Christians, and so on. 
Most of these rivalries feed on misunderstandings, wilful distortions 
of one group by another, and, for too often, lack of mutual know¬ 
ledge and understanding. 

The time is now for the various communities to practise some 
ground rules for peaceful coexistence, a kind of Panchasheel for 
religions. These principles should not only be proclaimed but also 
be inculcated continuously by the leaders in their followers. j 
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1 propose five simple principles as a basis for further deliberation 
by a representative group of religious leaders and thinkers. Thes are 
mutual respect, nondiscrimination, dialogue, resolution of conflicts by 
peaceful means, and co-operation in the service of humanity. 

Mutuil respect between religions can be engendered by teaching 
each person to respect other religions as well as his own, never to 
speak hatefully of them and to learn what is best in each religion. 

I he programme must be introduced in our schools and colleges, as 
well as into religious teaching schemes. It could al o be advanced 
through public gatherings organised, say once a year, by all the 
ichgions together and addressed by their leaders. 

\on-discrimination: It is a principle of our secular democracy 
i hat no man or woman shall be discriminated against because of his 
or Iter religion. This should apply not only to the rights of Harijans 
| but also to those of the adherents of any religion. The minorities 
of this country fear, rightly or wrongly, that they are often kept out 
uf key posts, or even common jobs, because of their religion. There 
liould be a programme, overseen by a Lokpal, to look into allega¬ 
tions of this kind and to give unbiased verdicts. Naturally such a 
Lokpal would have to be a group of distinguished persons represe¬ 
nting the various religions. 

The principle of non-discrimination would naturally have to 
apply also to legislation. For example, the Arunachal Predash freedom 
of Religion Bill (originally called Freedom of Indigenous Religion 
Hill) sought to discriminate between Hinduism and Sikkhism as 
Indian-born religions on the one hand, and other religions like 

I dam, Christianity, and Judaism as imported religions on the other. 

II Ibis principle were carred to its logical conclusion, no religion 
i mid g> beyond its own national frontiers—including Hinduism, 
‘•mill u ly, the O. P. Tyagi Bill attempts to discriminate against certain 
i.'limons by subtle devices like defining the “use of force” (which is 

i >)i bidden for religious conversions) as use or threat to use 
huiv, including the threat of divine retribution. True, some West 
Vuuii religious do teach about God’s divine judgement, but a 
uvular Slate cannot legislate against such religions. Hinduism too 
liii. the doctrine of Karn i which is a sort of divina retribution, and 
lb -iiTorc to preach about Kirma would be a violation of the Tyagi 
Hill's provisions. The principle of non-discrimination demands total 
vigilance. 

Dialogue or Learning from Each other: All religions have a 

ii a leu y l > feel self-sufficient. People often think that all that needs 
io be known in terms of religion is already provided in the Scriptures 
uni otliei writings of one’s own religion. Experience has shown that 
uii. ii one -els out to learn deeply from other religions, one’s under- 
u in.line, of one’s own religion is transformed and deepened. We need 
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therefore to find ways in which at least the leaders and thinkers of 
each religion are exposed at depth to the teachings of other religions. 
It is at this level that dialogue between the various religions becomes 
essential, especially in the Indian context. One could also organize 
brief courses in our social and academic institutions where the best 
teachers of all religions talk to the same group of people. 

Resolving Conflicts by Peaceful Means: There should be a 
national network of religious leaders committed to the ideal of 
religious and communal harmony, who will be vigilant about 
communal tensions in various parts of the country. They should 
take the initiative to engineer a meeting of the religious leaders of 
the locality as soon as tensions are spotted, in order to prevent a 
conflict from breaking out. Such panels could be organized on a 
district basis and closely associated with the Zila Parishad or the 
district administration. These could also help settle conflicts arising 
within just one religious group as well as conflicts between different 
religious groups. 

These panels would work on a voluntary basis without remuhera- 
tion, but will be given the necessary facilities and assistance by the 
district authorities including the police. Early detection of tension 
is of the essence of this programme. But if the district panel is of 
sufficiently high calibre it can help in the resolution of long-standing 
conflicts as well. 

Inter—religious Cooperation in Service to Community. 

All religions believe in selfless service to the needy—Why can’t 
we then move forward to some measure of co-operation in this regard? 
For example, a few schools, hospitals, and other institutions of 
service to humanity can be jointly run by different religious groups. 
Why can’t we put our resources together into some village develop¬ 
ment project? Ways and means for joint service are worth exploring. 
It will be recalled that for the Andhra Cyclone Relief or Bengal 
Flood Relief, various religions acted independently and somewhat 
competitively. Would it not have been an enduring witness to 
communal harmony, if we could have had at least a few projects of 
house-building or relief operations on a co-oprative inter-religious 
basis? 

These five principles may need to be supplemented or revised. 
In any case it will be good to make a start by calling together a 
meeting of religious leaders to explore possiblities of formulating 
.principles and to begin building our national defences against 
communal disharmony. 
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Again Pioneers ? 
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Issues facing the NBCHEI and Private 
Colleges Today 

Fr. Paul Verghese 


The NBCHEI is deeply indebted to her friends in America, many 
of whom are here assembled. Your fraternal interest in the cause of 
Indian Higher Education, we all know, springs from genuine Christian 
solidarity and from no motive of base self-interest. What you have 
done for us is what makes it possible for us to work. We thank 
you. 

It would be foolhardy on my part to seek to analyze or even list 
the problems facing the NBCHEI and private colleges in India today. 
I do not know enough—at least not enough to sav something worth¬ 
while in thirty minutes. I would only try to highlight some aspects of 
the setting in which we have to operate, and to point up three or four 
basic issues which seem important to me. 

The Framework 

The framework or setting in which we have to operate is provided 
by both certain professed national goals, and by certain features of the 
Indian national situation today. 

The national goal in Indian higher education may be formulated in 
many ways. A quantitative way of stating it is that we want to be able 
to have a university trained labour force of about 4 5 million people by 
1976 (in 1961 it was about 1 5 million), and to double that number to 
9 million by 1986* **. This means a steady growth of about 7 5% 
throughout the 70’s and 80’s. 

* Resume of a talk given at the Princeton Conference 

** See Kothari Commission Report p. 95 
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Obviously, this group has to remain an elite. In fact they could 
not for a long time to come be more than 1% of the population. 
Estimates of our graduate manpower requirements in 1986 can only be 
very approximate, but it is certain that the university trained elite in 
India cannot be more than 2% of our population in this millennium. 

Numbers are important for financial and industrial planning. But 
the quality of training received by the elite als3 has implications for 
both the national economy and for industrial development. Private 
colleges do make a significant and substantial contribution to quantity 
in higher education in India today. But their greatest contribution may 
lie in quality if they begin to be genuinely creative. Christian colleges 
have to learn to be pioneers again, as they once were in the initial 
period of development in Indian higher education. 

Again pioneers ? Yes, and in the face of four mammoth 
problems! 

Four Problems 

First, decisions are taken by Government in relation to educational 
policy without much real consultation with private colleges, though 
representatives of the latter sit on university bodies. Neither the 
NBCHEI nor the private colleges can do any significant pioneering 
outside the policy framework laid down by the Government. This was 
not the case in the early days of Christian pioneering in Indian higher 
education. Then it was possible not only to use foreign funds and 
personnel without much restraint other than availability. One was also 
free to innovate. Carey, Marshman and Ward pioneered along lines 
quite directly opposed to Government policy. 

Secondly, Government in India today is both alienated and 
insecure. Alienated, because of its giant size and uncontrollable 
structure. The forces that dominate political decisions are hard to 
control for men of goodwill. The best will in the world can be 
frustrated when it tries to make the structures respond to the true needs 
of man. That is alienation. Insecure also, because no political party 
can be sufficiently secure in the seat of power to attempt any substantial 
reform which has only poor votegetting power. Remaining in power 
or clambering on to the seat of power become such preoccupations for 
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political parties that they have seldom the time to devote to discussing 
issues facing the nation or region. Even the civil service is either cynical 
or hamstrung, and do not want to take any creative action, because 
wbat pleases the party in power today may displease the one that comes 
up tomorrow. Even educational policy decisions have to be made on 
the basis of political expediency. The failure of the government to 
enforce or execute several of the major recommendations of the Kotharj 
Commission report witness to the same alienation and insecurity on the 
part of the Government. 

The third difficulty in improving the quality of higher education is 
its dependence on the prior improvement of primary and secondary 
education. Government has to be primarily concerned about equali¬ 
zation of educational opportunity. In 1960-61 only 15 students per 
thousand of population were enrolled in the higher primary classes in 
India and 80 per thousand in lower primary. The educational 
expenditure per capita of population was less than $> 1 75 (at the rates 
of exchange then preailing ; at present rates barely above one dollar), 
a year. To make secondary eduation available to all children of 
school-going age will require at least a tripling of the educational 
expenditure. How then is it possible to pay attention to quality ? And 
if the quality deteriorates at the lower levels, is it possible to do any¬ 
thing about quality at the Higher Education stage ? Should not the 
equalization of educational opportunity for all classes and regions 
receive priority over the improvement of quality for the small percent¬ 
age who will go on to higher education ? 

The fourth mammoth problem is the quality of personnel available 
for college teaching. Thanks to the generous support of the University 
Grants Commission, college teaching has become, by Indian standards 
at least, an economically attractive profession. Especially since our 
system trains men in such a way that they are naturally inclined more 
to secure salaried jobs in the services sector rather than to entre¬ 
preneurial and risk-taking ventures in the agricultural and industrial 
sectors, fairly able men can now be found among our college teachers. 
But the unimaginative and uncreative traming they have received 
perpetuates itself within the system The rare young man or woman 
who shows an enterprising spirit can easily get into the civil service o r 
business or industry, and does not stay in the teaching profession which 
affords him little opportunity either in terms of economic advancement 
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or creative possibilities. The capacity to make independent evaluatsion 
of encountered reality and to come to creative judgments and decisions 
is seldom utilized or fostered in our colleges, whether private or 
government run. 

** ** ** ** 

I have only listed four of the most important problems. Others 
could be easily listed—inadequacy of financial resources, the resistance 
of an ancient tradition to change, weaknesses we have inherited from 
our colonial past, and several others. 

What can the NBCHEI and the private college do within this 
confining framework ? Four main areas could be explored. 

I. Pioneering Within Existing Structures 

It has now become an alibi for Christian colleges to say that 
Government or University controls make it impossible for them to 
pioneer. 

It is true that the government has failed to produce much of what 
it promised. The two creative proposals of the Kothari Commission— 
autonomous colleges and the national service scheme—seem to be 
practically shelved, presumably for political reasons. 

But should our Christian colleges always wait for the government 
to supply us with ideas and resources ? In any case the ideas are 
already there, at least several of them, in the Education Report. 
It should be possible for some Christian Colleges to create a new 
system of three-year training for the B. A. or B. Sc. degree in which all 
the university requirements are met, and at the same time young 
men and women are given training in developing critical and creative 
abilities. 

Several Christian colleges, especially St. Xaxier’s in Bombay and 
Madras Christian College have done fairly good self-evaluations What 
they should now try is a certain selective improvement of quality for a 
select group of students. The crux of the problem is the examination 
system with the lecture method which caters to it. Given students of 
above average ability, they can be made to acquire sufficient information 
to pass these university examinations in about half the time at their 
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disposal. Especially in the arts and humanities slightly above the 
average students can pass the exams with just about a year of cramming 
and attending lectures. Why not use the other two years for some real 
education ? The most important qualities to develop are critical 
discernment, capacity for decision-making, imagination and enterprise, 
team work, service-oriented attitudes and skills, and the thirst for new 
knowledge through research. 

A few colleges could join together to pool their human and 
financial resources and to try similar programmes, beginning with 
selected students and teachers, in some selected departments If found 
successful the programme could be extended into other fields and 
institutions where competent and willing teachers and students are 
available. One may give a special diploma from the National Board 
for such courses. Such a programme would also encourage the 
students and teachers engaged in it to participate more actively in the 
framing and execution of policy and projects for the special course. 

This is the kind of thing to which our proposed Thinking Cell 
should give first priority. This may be the best way to pioneer in the 
revision of curriculum and teaching methods and in promoting open 
community structures of administration in higher education. 

II. The Training of College Teachers 

Primary and secondary school teachers are supposed to need some 
training before they can be competent teachers. There is no such 
requirement in higher education. College teaching, in India it appears, 
requires only those skills acquired in the course of working for a 
Master’s degree. In India the Master’s degree means little more than 
two more years of the same sort of thing one had in the undergraduate 
course—attending lectures and passing examinations. 

The time may not have come to propose a one-year obligatory 
training programme for all college teachers. My proposal would be 
that the Board should set up such a training programme for selected 
highly competent teachers, who would after training be paid an extra 
allowance by their respective colleges. 

Two and four-week programmes are now organized by the Board. 
This is a good beginning. What I have in mind is a two-fold pro¬ 
gramme lasting one academic year. For four or five months there will 
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be an intensive research and study programme and a Central Institute 
run by the Board. This will in itself be a model programme for higher 
education. Independent research, seminars and discussions, open 
community models of administration, service orientation—and all the 
other ends desired in higher education will first be experimented upon 
here, the teachers being also the students in this case. 

Then for another four or five months there will be a programme in 
which these College teachers will be attached as teachers to some of the 
more creative colleges other than their owq. They will participate in 
the community service programme at e. g. Ahraednagar College for a 
month, the social research programme at the India Social Institute, and 
in fresh and creative enterprises at other colleges. The idea is that at 
the end of a year they would themselves be transformed in their own 
attitudes and skills and be equipped to pioneer in their own institutions 
in new and creative ways. 

The Central Institute for training could for the time being be 
housed in one of the existing colleges, though it may be necessary for it 
to have its own plant in the near future. Seminar subjects will include 
investigations into the nature and function of a university or a college, 
teaching methods, life-relevance of the educational curriculum, personal 
and moral training in the college, relation to the needs and aspirations 
of the nation. It could also include fresh investigations into the mean¬ 
ing of the Christian faith for the world of today. Training will have to 
be given also in ethical reflection and decision-making. 

This same institute could give shorter programmes for leaders in 
local units of the National Service Scheme, and short courses in college 
administration for Principals and others. Again I would leave this 
proposal to be more closely examined by the projected Thinking Cell. 

III. Restructuring of the Board 

My third proposal, I know already, will not be welcomed in certain 
quarters and is bound to be resisted as a threat to the security of some. 
I have made this proposal already at the second Principals’ Conference 
in Ernakulam, and I have been apprised of some of the reactions. But 
since I believe so strongly in it, I have no other option except to repeat 
it until I am forced to shut up. 
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According to our present constitution, and even the proposed 
revised draft, the National Board of Christian Higher Education in 
India (or the proposed All India Council on Christian Higher Education) 
is constituted mainly by the Principals representing their colleges and a 
few others chosen at random. I have some respect for the wisdom and 
experience of College Principals and university Presidents, but I do not 
see how they can help seeing the problem primarily from the perspective 
of an administrator. There are other perspectives—such as that of 
students for whom higher education is intended, and of college teachers 
who have to guide such education. Higher Education is too complex 
and too important to be left in the hands of principals alone. 

Structural changes sweeping through all higher educational insti- 
tuions must be allowed to influence the National Board itself. Other¬ 
wise it would be left behind as a reactionary organization, as many 
people have begun to suspect it to be. 

I would therefore venture the following audacions proposal. The 
proposed draft constitution of the AICCHE should be abrogated, and a 
new one devised which would provide for at least 20% representation 
from student bodies of Christian and other colleges and another 20% 
from college teachers. I would like to see Christian students and 
Christian teachers in other private or Government colleges represented 
on the Board. The mechanics of this is difficult to work out, but not 
impossible. The Thinking Cell should have also some structural and 
legal minds on it who can work out such problems. 

I regard this proposal as sufficiently serious to warrant ray saying 
that unless something like this is done fairly soon—by 1972 at the latest, 
people like me would have to consider dissociating themselves from the 
Board. This is said with the utmost frankness and in no sense as a 
threat or pressure tactic. For me personally, such structural change 
would be a test of the Board’s real intentions. I know that I am not 
going to be particularly popular in certain circles on the basis of these 
remarks. 

IV. De-westernisation 

My fourth point is even more likely to raise eye-brows and to dis¬ 
please many in your midst, including some of ray own compatriots. 
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By training, all of us connected with the National Board are 
westerners, and we look to the west for leadership, ideas and resources. 
We cannot go on doing this much longer. Even your kind interest and 
assistance, as Americans, in our Board’s work can be looked upon 
with suspicion in some quarters in India. They suspect that we Christ¬ 
ians in India are always loyal to the west, lean to the west in our 
political sympathies, and can therefore be capable of disloyalty to the 
nation. 

One can affirm quite clearly that the fear of disloyalty to the 
nation on the part of the Christian minority in India is totally unfound¬ 
ed. Apart from a handful of Naga Christians, the bulk of Christians 
in India are totally loyal to the nation, even to the point of chauvinism. 

But culturally we are still slaves of the west. This is true not only 
of Christians, but also of a vast majority of educated Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs in India. Christians, however, have a special responsibility 
to pioneer in the de-westernisation of Indian culture. We have, as 
Christian colleges, to make a creative contribution to'Indian culture. 
We have to reorient ourselves to the Indian cultural heritage and recover 
a more positive attitude towards it than we have at present. 

Until we Christians in India break lose from our cultural and 
intellectual enslavement to the west, there is little hope of our making a 
great contribution either to Indian culture for which sensitive souls all 
over the world are aspiring or to Indian higher education. 

May I state at this stage that I regard western society as sick at 
the roots of its being. I know that despite its sickness, it is still by far 
the most creative, with perhaps the exception of China. Our own 
societies in Asia, Africa and Latin America, with the possible exception 
mentioned above, are all simply more sick and less creative. 

But the world needs a change of optique or perspective in its value 
scale. Western civilization can no longer be the sole leader or the 
normative one. Nor can intellectuals in the west afford to be as 
insensitive as they are to other civilzations and cultures. 

Christian colleges in India have a major responsibility in helping 
India to regain confidence in herself and thereby contribute to a genuine 
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Indian renaissance. Such a renaissance, if it is genuine cannot be back¬ 
ward looking. It must take into itself all that is of value in western 
civilization. But functioning at the cross-roads between a universal 
technological civilzation and a cultural heritage which is by historical 
necessity local, the Indian Christian colleges should pioneer in develop¬ 
ing an expression of Indian culture open to the horizon of universal 
culture and yet deeply rooted in India’s own spiritual heritage. 

* * * * * 

I have said enough to lose a few friends. Let me now conclude 
before I exhaust your patience as well. 


Father Paul Verghese. 


/ 


What I have to say on the Contemporary Orthodox Approach to Christian Nurture 

- --------'— 

would he very undeveloped^ in the first place because I have not done any systematic 

work on this. In the second place I began thinking about this statement only rather 

clear 

early this morning. So, you will forgive the imprecision and lack of/development 

I wouldiss5^"that, in a contemporary Orthodox understanding of Christian Nurture, 

there would be three main questions, even though^ from the previous discussion 

I uiyiejartand that some of these questions are forbidden. Yet we would ask these 

r 

questions. 

The first question is "what is man"? The second is "what is his vocation"? 

And the third gu£a±i@n "how does man grow"? 

Now, on the first question "what is man?*’. We are fully in sympathy with the 
hesitation of many theologians and others in regard to a Christian anthropology. To 
define man in this way is against the spirit of contemporary existential philosophy 

V*JC (m/****^ V* ^ 

because, as we have just said, it sets limits to him and tries to mould m int o— 
rii ° ’ r* 

soaa4£uag s It binds us to static concepts and allows man no freedom. But, this 

particular argument does not affect very much the particular kind of anthropology we 

have. Because in our anthropology there is not that much that is limiting or 

confining or static. Man is made in the image of God; if God is confined and static 

then man confined and static. Of course, the idea of an image is not 4he 

particularly attractive now in Western Evangelical thought particularly because it was , 

used in the Barth-BrunSd debate to establish a point of contact between God and man,' 

therefore people $q«rt lite the idea of image verjrmnteh in Evangelical theology*- . > 

Q fiJr U v~o -Co -wJr-* 

particularly in Germany it is not a very popular concept. B ut aga i n, wo a r c n o t - x so \ 

muUi tJUi iied ~ ubuul th is—beca use Wb miiler e tand . In the first place, we reject the axiom 

*'w»-ck 

ofcontemporary evangelical theology,^ ajuuu ±y >> there is nothing in common between God and 

man*, tha t io dumnight itjeotod , becaus e-i f ~yau r o j ar t thet th e n nnno o f these proble ms 

wise t!Tat--e^OTgeirtea-l Llmulug^ piupu-ies. -rgj^- 

What is axiomatic in Evangelical thought seems aljsjjiWl to us because, Christi ans 

lusurt*** /w-|£ (/*■»< tG 
»£* '' 


and human beings)are children of God, it is inoonoe i v a^e- to think of - pn-ront-w and 

in common between them. There must be some kir^of^a^eneric 
similarity between parents and / tjjS^'children. ^ff^ther^JSre ~|h"is axiom is rejected • 
and thgjafa reHEhe concept'image* comes to the fore again for us. And by image we don’t 
mean either any kindof a point of contact, nor do we mean something residual that 

h/4 M-.* U* \Tt -g-Jc Jvvj 

remains in man of what he was originally. By image, we mean tnat man - mankind - humanity 
as a whole in time and space is, and is called to be, the physical presence of God in 
the creation, this is preciselyunan’s temptation, ihe is and he is called to be 
in the creation but his di^ficultifcay is that whan he\ i 9- a«d - whtt4-he- : Bee&B to j b a^ ne 
and what he is to be he assumes toyhave been already ^attained hy higiselfi He is to be 
God, that is his calling nothing less than that. / That is why Orthodmp<anthropology is 
not confininglimiting, nothing less than Goa is the limiry Buj/xhe temptation of man 
is always .to think that that limit has already been reached anow) upsurp the place of God 
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yike that, then the whole process of growth towards fullness is reversed and 

to disintegrate. 

, very much 

. don t want to go ^»e-#er into this particular thing but I want to say one more 
But I want to say one other thing on this "what is man". I would like to say that 
„ is a child, he is never an adult and even modem man’s claim to be already adult is 
4he most childish to us. Man has to grow continuously, there is no point at which man 
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can say now 'we have become mature and adult'. It is a calling, not only through 
continuous education, not only throughout life, but throughout history. For generations 
he will have to have continuous education. He will have to grow from generation to 
generation also, not only throughout his lifetime. He must grow into the fullness of 
God, into mature manhood, that is the limit, the goal for Christian Education, if that 
can be a goal. Mow, I must not omit the fact that man belongs absolutely and completely 
to the created order, man is Adam, he is dust of the earth, he is one with the earth with 
matter, with insects, with plants, with animals, he is integrally related to them. He can 
never cut himself off from them and go to a spiritual habit. Whatever redemption there is 
must involve the whole of creation and therefore this is an important principle for 
Christian Education. Man is an integral part of Creation, never to be broken off from 
/t and saved separately. He is to be saved along with the rest of Creation. Now, one could 
'say a great deal about that if one had time. 

Now, let us try to get to the second question. "WHat is his vocation"? What does 
man exist for? And without understanding this there cannot be a real understanding of 
Christian Education. One the one hand there has been the idea that man exists in order 
to be saved and to be placed in Heaven where he will beeeme be comfortable for the rest o 
life. He has nothing more to do. That is the earlier idea, the saving of man as 
conceived as sa/ing him from perishing, from hell and being preserved/ in heaven for ever. \ 


But that I think is not held by most of us here but I have heard several times the concept 
that the basic purpose of a Christian is to learn the Gospel and to proclaim it. I don’t 
see much point in it. For me it is a much greater, much wider calling that man has and if 
he is limited to the narrow one of learning the Gospel and teaching it to others then we 
are going to have very limited kind of Christianity and a limited kind of God and a limited 
kind of man. To me, and this must sound very strange to you and mystic in a sense, 
therefore probably not very meaningful, but to me man’s vocation is to be the priest of 
creation before God and to be the presence of God in the Creation. Yes, man’s vocation 
is to be the priest of creation before God and to be the presence of God in the Creation. 
But this means, of coprse, that his growth can take place only insofar as he fulfills 
both these functions. It is only in a community where the worship of God on behalf of the 
whole of creation takes place and in a community which is present in the human community. 
Bringing the presence of God to that world through love, through suffering, through 
sacrifice, through knowledge, through wisdom, through power, all these are aspects of God. 
God is wisdom, God is love, God is power, all these things have to be brought into the 
world, not only by the Church but by man and the CJgurch is the presence of God in mankind, 

drawing its mankind to be what God wants it to be. Often when mankind does not acknowledge 
God it can, without knowing, become the presence of God in the Greation. 


\ 



,ust a few practical points which sort sa f ensue from this kind of 

.ding of Christiaja // Education. First of all, Christian growth, ratherthan talking 
Christian Education or Christian nurture, let us talk about Chris tiai growth, 
jtian growth is uriraarily soraething/which should be seen in the context of a community 
j not in terms of/individual persocialities. Second, the whole week, the whole year, the 
/■ole of life is to be affected by this not just Sunday, the whole week, in other words 
tile life of prav/er, for examplp^ must permeate the whole week. From the Eucharistic 
centre of Sunday worship it/permeates through family prayer and private prayer into the 
whole week so/that prayer/itself, even the priestly action, is not simply something done on 
one day it iJs something which continues throughout not only the whole week but also thr ugh 
the whole of the year. We would like the Christian community to relive the life of Christ 
through the Christ/an year^vKln the Christian year there is a recapitulation, a reliving 
of the whole life of Christ and of the Body of Christ. The life of the apostles, the life 
of the saints, all this is relived ( participated and shared^through the liturgical year 
in which the feasts of the year bring man into direct participation in these events. And. 

<WY </*. e-'i o—, 

' the whole of life is to be brought into this through, of course, baptism, wedding^ funerals, 
-flthe^three main occasions when people go to church^fp&re three important occasions in 
life which s rca^ty r ^^ii!ail > ^ > fecfc > liuii G ’L33 bffi~h wiafdl^Jpl/jg 

. , , "yiY np wv<-c\ 

»nd_wor king oo em unuty r ° fajAA 

Now a third principle-. * all instruction cgwi be done mainly in the contact of worship*. 

We do not think that academic intellectual instruction can really fulfill the purpose 
of transforming human beings-, it aan- he dnne mostly in the context of prayer and worship. v 
So--th3i±, ^.n our tradition we have very little formulated academic theology. If you want . 
to find out where Orthodox theology is you have to look at our prayer manuals. Head our \ 
prayers, that is where our theology is. We have, in our Syrian tradition/ particularly, 
prayers which are infinitely long but I never got bored with these prayers, thqctbeautifulU 

«, OjOf w . " 

poetic doctrinal treatise.©n Good Friday you pray from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. but it id^beautiful 

2?6 re fisc ts d 

poetry in which the whole event of Good Friday is relived by the Church and reeenelraeiea, 
through prayer. Now, that can be done in a bad way also and ias-eee«-dene quite often 
in extemporaneous prayer when all the things we want to say to our friercte we say to God. 

I remember once when I spoke in a church and the pastor of the local church disagreed with 
me violently e only time he could get back at me was in the concluding prayer and he 

said "0 Lord, thou knowest that things are not as the speaker said they are". 

we do have Sunday Schools and discussion groups^still ) as a Christian individual my 
^ personal formation has taken plactT'rn*the a ont e xt o f th e churches prayer and worship, 
the Sunday School or in academic discussion groups. ¥he-e%her 



The ojijer principle of Ghrie4 religious education is that education is a task of 

/X OaN tr~ ^ Vv/1^ 

the whole community and not of the pastor or pirest.* B o - i s no 4 the one who stands there 

r 

and instructs the whole congregation. Education t^kes place in the life of the whole 
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ty. Where maybe special^teachers. but it a o . or^ -t have ■ - to -be — 'the paot e r . Anyone 


can 


be the teacher of the congregation if he has the special gift for it, the gift of the Spirit. 
Now hotter principle which is important for us is that the examinatio^j^r^Li^ous 
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actual life. If the instruction does not bear fruit in actual life then, the 

jo'v' w l4< 


’ias not taken hold. Sven if p^sstta written examination, that dooo r nrV 

» | r- | roal 1 i n a tio n. Srtt Basil was very strong^ on this point, wijftsfi 

.■If had been one of the leading intellectuals .of his time, ttiien he started a 

\**- VoyJK* ArJ* (o ^r^-o >VNO*A^» v>*~ : 

Ac community^ he-ssid- •'your prayer is meaningless so long as people suffer and have nec 
nd you". ^s&Therefore the Basilian monastery become the largest hospital of the fourth 
.itury, and the place where needy people oauld find help. This relationship between work, 
?brvice, daily life and religious instruction is something which theoretically ought to be 


in our traditions - , it is often forgotten in sstr. tradition in practice, hais-deeo t hio ip -at 
’the heart of our tradition beginning at St. Basil particularly, It also m ea ns - th a t w e 
do not think in terms of secularism at-rglT, if we think at all we think in the opposite.. . /itA/ 

• TRIaI. */■> OU>AOA w Oo - <Ca*U 

way of sacrdkliowC - S ecular - man is p e rh a ps the -m oct sacred ugen without being conscious 


- X-tfA' , ' x/ ^ \> ■ \*4AX VHJIWW, OCX>Wy ^ -yv^OkA- 

way of sacrAliowf S ecular - man is p e rh a ps the mocrt sacred e^en without being conscious 
<h^- 

of God.#& is within the will of God and doing things which are just what God wants him to 
<b<£j-VS'> c*-* fwj 

do. So is not secular even when consciously deny any traecendent reference. The 

* />0 

transcalent reference is constantly there,Chrstians who talk about 
transcendent reference wjjo do rea^lf- hnw the— tCTmoocndorhiTx;?oron(K? - cxccp t in their 


transeendent reference wfceo do n^t really hnvn the— tr»mooondonri reiorcnocr - excep t in their 

*ys«SV 0-v V* 4 **' C-rtA . 

noeech,^ AnbL = ec.'fhe relation between the sacred and seuular is very complex; the conscious 
"^knov/ledgnent of the transcendent dimension ls^the most important thing, th e - tranuuundc wt 
*di«eggJari can often be eubse subconscious and can express itself in daily life. 

And the final point is that all education should be done without extreme 
conpartmentalisation. If you separate children in one compartment, youth in one 
compartment, women in one cc«rp^£a@nt, men in another, old peopfe in^another, then I think 
that the growht growth of the total community is impeded by this extreme compartmentalisali 

/ C*srr^cU hw tv^ 

of Christian Education. There has to be a mutual give and take^ the various 

age groups, vocational interest groups, professional groups,Trough they can have a 
specialised tral^QgJSgTn^^rtain fields their mutual interplay is absolutely necessary for 


the growth of the whole. 



GRIS13-IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION - THE NEED FOR NEW PERSPECTIVES 


Delivered at Bishop's Oolite, Calcutta, in connection witb^fh!^ 
ISCoh Anniversary of the College. Dec. 1970. 


LECTURE I 


(Fr Paul Verghese) 


The roots .of the current theological crisis go deep into our civiliza'tlon. T + is 
in fact a crisis of man and his place in the universe, and hence no laughing matter. 

Yet, one cannot escape the fact that there is something amusing about our current 
theological crisis. The real and probing question is not "what is theology", but 
rather: "Is there such a thing as theology?". I have some doubts on the matter, and 
I must raise my doubts in public, notwithstanding the fact that I am supposed to be 
Principal of an institution for theological education. 

To raise the question of the existence of theology is to some even more deeply 
j disturbing than to raise the question of the existence of God, The reason for this 
must be that some people are more attached to theology than they are to God. 

Theologia . the .science of God has had some pretensions to being a science li"" : ' 
biologia . psycholog ic., physiologia , zoologja , archaeologia , palaeontologia and so or. 
These are the orderly discourses about certain given fields like bios or zoe . 
biology and zoology thus systematizing knowledge about the sphere of life, 
physiology about the phsis or nature of man, psychology about the psyche of man, 
archaeology and palaeontology about ancient events and so on. But what is this fis‘: ’ 
called "God" about which one scientifically discourses? Is God part of the extern.c. 
reality that manifests itself to us? 

The pressure of Science and the Scientific method has affected all discipline:. 

Philosophy has been in trouble in the west for some years trying to find a fie’ 
in the realm of experience to which it could devote its scientific investigations - 
Kant, knowingly or unknowingly, made the process of knowing and acting the field rf 
philosophy, thereby giving it a distinct field for investigation. Husserl tried to 
make human consciousness the field of philosophy end thus developed philosophy in 
phenomenological direction. Modem Anglo-saxon philosophy had focussed on the field 
of human discourse or language as its field. They all want some distinct realm of 
reality open to the senses as the object of their study. Without such a clear and 
well-mapped out field they could not claim to be scientific and therefore entitled, to 
a place and a chair in akademe. 

But what abQut theology? What field does it scientifically study? The study ■-.{ 
"comparative religion" or "the sociology of religion" does not really constitute 
theology, the logia about Theos . God. 

What is the field for theology? Some would answer that theology is the 
scientific study of Revelation. We must now look into this thing called Revelat'-.i. 
about which theology is supposed to give us the scientific l ogia. Now Revelation 
is an - ation word, which can in the happily ambiguous English language mean eitL 
a process or the result o’ that process. Foe example 'education' can mean both 
result and process in the sentence: "Men with little or very little education are 
guiding our institutions of education". Tradition for example can mean traditio, 
the process of handing over and traditum. that which is handed over. Revelation civ 
also similarly mean Revelatio, the process of revealing and Revelatura the result 
of revelation. 

Is theology then the scientific or orderly discourse on the way God reveals 
himself and on the data of that self-revelation of God? If it is, then we must call 
it apokalvotology or the logia about apokalypsis or apokalumma . rather than Theology, 
For why should we scientifically assume that He who reveals himself is God, or that 
only only one of his many revelations is decisively and normatively true? The Hindus 
have their own Sruti and Smriti. and the various revelations of God through the ages 
The Muslims have thei revelation through the Prophet. The Jews have theirs in the 
Torah. Apokalyptolcgy can be a true science only if it analyses all the various 
revelations, and .'at. find certain universally valid criteria bv which to pvnlunt.a f-«-n 



_ _ __^..xycxtstu-xy aoceptaDie or demonstrable. 1 

What then is the c'^im of Theology to being a science? In my opinion none at all] 
Theology is not a science of any universal applicability even in western culture. 

It is the assumption that it is a science that led to the secularist revolt. 

It if it not a science, then vhat is theology? The question can be 
investigated only in terms of the history of the use of the word. Aristotle and 
Plutarch used the word theologeo to denote the attribution of divinity to the sun 
or to idols. In Christian literature of the fourth century we find the expression 
theologia restricted to the logia peri Triados . the discourse concerning the 
Trinity. The later fathers made a distinction between three elements: the 
theologia . the oikononia and the theologoumena . Theologia was exclusively concern 
with ta peri Triado s. matters concerning the etc nr 1-being of the Holy Trinity, 
while oikonnmia referred to the dispensation in which the second person of the 
Trinity accepted the limitations of human existence- what we sometimes call the 
dispensation of the Incarnation. The t heologoumena referred to all the other 
questions on which there was room for dispute, since these have not been finally 
formulated in the official kerygma of the church, namely the Niceno-Constantino- 
politan Creed. 

Plato used the word 'divinity' or ta theia to denote the things about God. 

So the word Divinity has stuck both to the name of the theological school of Harva- 
(Harvard Divinity Ic.eool) and the most commonly granted degree in theology 
(Bachelor of Divinity, or in many American institutions today, M.Diy. or Master 
of Divinity). 

Tiis whole business of Theology and Divinity by which the Adversary has been 
leading us along the garden path has been, I suspect, one of his most diabolic 
master-strokes. 

It leads to certain assumption which are death-dealing to faith in God- that 
God can be known as other objects are known; that that which is known about God 
can be conceptually expressed and communicated; and that knowing God correctly in 
this conceptual way is the central thing. 

None of these throe assumptions can stand the test of a rigorous examination. 


I TH^ UTTKNO'-'ABILITY OF GOD 

Most modem theologians are free from the first assumption that God can be 
known as other objects are; though I have read in the writings of some intelligent 
Christians the assertion that God can be known by the pragmatic method. The usual 
theological affirmation - at least in those theologies that affirm God's being, - 
is that God is not ?.n object among other objects, that he is absolute subject, 
and therefore that only God can kno' God. It is from there easy to move on to the 
idea that the Holy Spirit and Christ become in some sense the media by which we car 
have a knowledge of God through God's self-revelation, or to use the a more 
contemporary jargon - His self-disclosure. 

Nov there is a catch in it somewhere. We are warned against it by that one 
person among the ancient Fathers who was given the title "The Theologian" 
( theologos) . St. Gregory Nazianzen. Nazianzen knew more about the Holy Spirit than 
anybody before, or, I suspect, after him. We have not advanced one step beyond 
Nazianzen in our understanding of the Holy Trinity since his time. And yet listen 
to these words of his : 

"It is difficult to conceive (noesai) God, but to define 
him in words is an impossibility as one of the Greek 
teachers of Divinity (i.e. Plato) taught, not unskilfully, 
as it appears to me.; with the intention that he (Plato) 
might be thought to have apprehended (kateilephenai) Him; 
in that he says it is a hard thing to do; and yet may 
escape being convicted of ignorance because of the im¬ 
possibility of giving expression to the apprehension. 

But ir. my (i.e. Gregory's) opinion it is impossible to 
express Him,' and even more impossible to conceive 

Him yp hrasai men adunaton. noesai de adunatoteron ) 

For that which may be conceived may perhaps be made clear 





by language, if not fairly well, at any rate imperfectly, 
to anyone who is not quite deprived of his hearing, or 
slothful of understanding" 

( Second Theological Oration 
Nicene & Post-Nicene Fathers, 

Series 2 Vol.7 p.289-90) 

FG. 36:29c. 

The impression abroad is that theologians are playing the same trick as 
St. Gregory accuses Plato of playing. When theologians talk mystifyingly of God 
and Revelation and Jesus Christ arid Holy Spirit, we are all supposed to believe that 
they know what they are talking about. Whereas the fact of the matter is simply 
that they don't. If only they could answer the question where God is, I would have 
been satisfied, even if they could'nt describe who he is, through their concepts and 
ideas. A clear case of such mystification is the idea of transcendence. Previously 
they used to tell us that God's transcendence was spatial i.e. that he was above 
the universe - "up uhere" or "out there". Now they tell us His transoendence is 
temporal, i.e. that He is in the future, that He is the Lord of Hope and Master of 
the future. This o*ly manifests the immensity of theological stupidity. To shift 
from a spatial transcendence to a temporal transcendence is supposed to be "modern"! 
Little do these mod'"ns realize that intelligent Christians had rejected spatial 
or temporal transcendence as early as the fourth century. 

I wish people Tuld pay more attention to Gregory Nazianzen ! s second 
theological oration. His pungent style is more modern than the best of the modems 
and most of his i'-.ough belong very much to toay and to tomorrow. St. Gregory asks: 

""hat will you conceive God to be if you rely 
upon all the approximations of reasons? Or to 
what will reason carry you, 0 most philosophic . 
of ir.«.n and best of Theologians, who boast of 
your familiarity with the unlimited?". 

He proves first that God is not a body anr therefore that he does not occupy 
space - either in the universe or beyond it. It is brilliant display of the power 
of reasoning. He rejected both ,: up there" and "out there" in the fourth cehtury, 
though Bishop Robinson never seems to have taken the pains to read him. 

Gregory Nazianzen rejects also God's being in time. For how can He who is without 
beginning and end be in time, since time is after all the interval between the 
beginning and the <-rd? How can the creator of time be just in time, even if it 
is future time? As the Nazianzen says in his Fourth Theological oration "He who 
is, is not limited < r cut short by any Before or After, for indeed in him there is 
no past or future" vWIIl) 

Theology wrVl never be able to overcome its crisis until it has the modesty to 
grasp the basic x’act of the incomprehensibility of God. St. Gregory of Myssa, that 
other fourth century theologian who struggled valiantly to comprehend the nature or 
essense of God, has the following report : 

"It is clear even with a moderate insight 
into the nature of things, that there is nothing by 
which vs can measure the divine and blessed life. 

It is not in time, but time flows from it....This 
creative power itself, while circumscribing by itself 
the growth of things, has itself no circumscribing 
bounds, it buries in itself every effort of thought 
to mount up to the source of God's life....Time and 
its contents seem to measure and the limit of the 
movement and the working of human thought, but that 
which ]ies beyond remains outside its reach....No 
form, no place, no size, no reckoning of time, or any¬ 
thing else knowable, is there....The existence which 
is ail-.-ufficient, everlasting, world-enveloping is 
not in space, nor in time; it is before these, and 
above tnese in an ineffable way....It is above beginning 
and ,*rev ents no marks of its inmost nature: it is to be 
known of only in the impossibility of perceiving it, 

Th*t. ■=r^=.ad is its most special characteristic, that its 




One is reminded here of Sankamcharya's conception that Brahman is 
Sa.latlvavi.latjya swneatha bheda rahita . nirguna . and therefore fundamentally 
incomprehensible. Christian theology mu't recover this basic insight that even af\ 
the revelation by Jesus Christ God remains basically incomprehensible in His 
essence, for that which is known or comprehended is by that very knowledge defihed, 
determined, and limited. 

In Jesus Christ we have been given a scale model of the irreducible God, but 
only os his human personality. We know God in his operations, his energeia not 
in his essence, his onsia. Let us therefore be modest about our theology, 
wherein we speak of how we have experienced God's dealings with us, but not of 
who God .is. He who is, ever was and ever shall be, can be encountered in worship, 
but not captured in theology. To say Holy, Holy, Holy, to him is to acknowledge 
not only that He is wholly other, but also that He is beyond all knowing. 


II. THF INTELLECTUAL PSEUDOMORPHOSIS OF CHRISTIANITY 

We theologians have contributed emormously to the most diabolic distortion 
of Christianity into an intellectual form. Christianity is the life of a community, 
the life of the spirit in the Body of Christ. When it is made into a set of dogma, 
even if that dogma be called kirchliche dogmatlk . we have fallen into the trap of 
pseudo-morphosis. 

--Pseudo-morphosis is actually- a chemical proeess which occurs in nature, when a 

mineral crystallizes in the empty-space left in geological strata by the arystal 
of another mineral of a different geometrical shape which has disintegrated. 
Gnosticism seems to have been an intellectual speculative religion which was 
disintegrating in the 2nd century. It was this intellectual gap that certain 
Christian intellectuals like Origen tried to fill. They thus fell into a trap. 
Christianity began to undergo an intellectual pseudo-morphosis. Origen already 
thinks in terms of certain Apostolic doctrines as the essence of Christianity. 

We find the same phenomenon in Ireneus, who had to fight against the Gnostics like 
Valentinus and Basilides, teachers of a speculative metaphysical system as the 
essence of Christianity, claiming a secret Apostolic tradition that came down from 
St. Peter and St. Paul Ireneus opposed the pseudo-Christian ideology of the 
Gnostics with something of an apostolic ideology, guaranteed by the work of 
Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian who had gone around all the churches writing down 
the tradition in each local church as handed down from the Apostles. Once again 
what is essentially the way of life of a community is transformed into a set of idea 

The councils, held against the heretics, only assisted in this process of 
pseudo-morphosis of Christianity. No wonder then that both St. Basil and St.Gregory 
Nazianzen were vehemently opposed to the idea of councils which serve only to stir 
up strife and make the holy life a matter for intellectual controversy. 

This does not mean that these Fathers were latitudinarlans in theology who 
allowed people to believe what they liked about God. They had to 3 et certain 
limits and make certain formulations in order to prevent error. But these 
formulations were not themselves the truth. They were warnings against error, 
necessary safeguards against being led astray. The Nazianzen was quite skeptical 
about latitudinarlans like us who wander from one school to other, or shop around in 
theological cafeterias. He asks : 

"What agains of those who come with no private idea, or 
form of words., better or worse, in regard to God (i.e. 
those who do not belong to any existing theological 
party, but are open and liberal), but listen to all 
kinds of doctrines and teachers, with the intention 
of selecting from all what is best and safest, in 
reliance upon no better judges of the truth than 
themselves ? They are, in consequence, borne 
and turned about hither and thither by one plausible idea 
after another, and after being deluged and trodden 
down by all kinds of doctrine, and having rung the 
changes on a long succession of teachers and formulae, 
which they throw to the winds as readily as dust, their 
ears and minds at last are wearied out, and oh, what folly!, 
they become equally disgusted with all forms of doctrine, 



and assume the wretched character of deriding and 
despisin'? our faith as unstable and unsound." 

(Oratio II: 42 

NPNF. 7:213b). 

That is a fairly accurate description of what we do today to our theological 
students. Our own libertarian latitudinarianism conducts theological students to an 
ideological self-service cafeteria where they soon lose appetite for all theology, 
and find solace in so:.', concrete social ideology which is related to life. 

The assumption that the knowledge of God can be grasped in tens of concepts 
and theological odea.) :.as done singular damage to the profound realities of the 
Christian faith.- A. gi-’at deal of the student protest of our time seeias to be 
directed against the intellectual psen.do-morphosis of reality, both in the 
theological and 30 cxo-politico-economic as well as secular academic realms. 

Only the debunking of theology can lead is out of this impasse to seek once again 
the truth of the. Gospel in the life of the community of the Spirit. 



III. COK'.UMIOATIOH THROUGH CONGEST*: REALITY 


Neither can ire trach theology to our students in the classroom, not can they 
communicate it in the pulpit or to non-Christians through their preaching. The 
principle of the Incarnation demands that communication of Truth should be through 
living reality and not merely through ideas. This is also the meaning of the 
sacramental principle. Augustine basically misunderstood the "uiy teries of the 
Church" when he called the Sacrame nturn a verbum vislbile. The very word sacrament 
has led us far astray, either into believing that it is a necessary means or 
vehicle of grace, or that it is the pledge of a promise as Luthei understood it. 

It is necessary to banish the word ’Sacrament’ in order to recover any proper 
understanding of the sacramental mysteries of the church. The key phrase is 
"mystery of the chrr'h•’, no t the word sacrament. The Ehtiopians still call the 
sacraments "mistireoe bete-,Christian" - mysteries of the church.. These are actions 
of the community of the spirit by which the church lives and grows. The focus is nc+ 
on matter and form, neb on the grace it conveys to the individual, participants, 
but rather on the whole church as it continues its salvific activity in the world 
through the use of the- human body and mind and of elements of the material creation 
like water, bread, vrine, oil, incense, using colour, sound, smell, touch and 
movement to express the great transcendent realities of ultimate being. 

This earth end our bodies and minds are all materials to be used for the 
manifestation of the goodness and the power and the wisdom of God. That is the 
sacramental principle. This same principle applies equally in worship, mission, 
ethics. Not only do we need to debunk theology as the verbal expression of truth. 

We have also to decerebrate worship by making it more participatory of non-verbal 
realities. Besides we have to communicate the gospel also in forms other than 
words - this is to say, in the quality of our being and in the significance of our 
actions. Holiness has to be recovered through authentic self-discipline or 
askesis. It was the presence of authentic and transcendence signifying holiness 
in at least some persons in the Church that gave authenticity and credibility to 
both the worship and the preaching of the early Church. 

The formula is {') a modern askesis which integrates body, mind and feeling: 

(2) a more 'sacramental 1 , i.e. less exclusively verbal-passive-rational form of 
community worship and (3) a more concrete mode of communicating the gospel, not 
primarily through e '-'rods, but through life, through action, through service, 
but also through silent and profound 'being'. 

This is not a pica for achiism, but a search for the true being of the Church 
as the community of the spirit, the life-giving tree planted in the midst of the 
world. 

There is a futile search going as for a "new and relevant" theology. Those 
who persist in believing that a fresh theology will show us the way out of our 
present crisis in faith and belief, seem to me to be backing the wrong horse. 

The crisis in theolofy cannot befaced simply by rewriting theology. The most 
indigenized theology in Indian termino!nerv nnd oorw'orvt-.o +i-> 



church utensils •• all these may be good in themselves, but do not touch the real 
issue which is VVither of Christian ideology or of external appearances. The hang¬ 
up in communicating the gospel to our Hindu and Muslim friends does not appear to be 
a problem of language and ideas. Iv is a problem of language - only in the sense' 
that the symbolism of a holy life dedicated to the service of God and the love of 
fellowman ia a language - the most potent language we have for cumraincation. 

This is net a plea for pragmatism as an escape from the ideological impasse. 
Ganehi was' e. super-pragmatist. So was Christ. But there was more than pragmatism 
in their lives. There was a basic apprehension of truth in both Christ and Gandhi: 
Christ called it faith: Gandhi called it sntyagraha or bein'? grasped by the truth. 

It was not pri m arily an ideological apprehension of verbal or conceptual truth. 

It was the awareness of being possessed - possessed by the fire of God. It was 
finding the ?round of your being in God. It was also being propi lled by God towards 
His Kingdom. It is this experience of reali + y to which our theological seminaries 
should lead men and women. 


There was both in Christ and in Gandhi a second quality. Christ called it 
Agape. Gandhi called it Ahiasa . Im is of course not a sentimental non-violence 
as many today understand and practice it; but neither is it a siupie pragmatic 
achiism committed tr 3ocial justice and economic development as basic goals. It was 
nourished and fed iy compassion - the capacity to experience the joys and sorrows 
of others. It was a passionate desire to unseat the mighty fro; their thrones of 
oppressive power ir: o der that the poor and the hungry need not go begging for 
bread and shelter, it was the quest for God in Sarvodaya, the dawning and 
blossoming of all in ore just and peaceful society. 

The need is not for a rev: theology, but for new human being; in a new society. 
It is time what T.aological Colleges and Seminaries like yours rad mine thoroughly 
re-examined our curriculum in the light, of the criterian - what bind of human being., 
do we need today to minister tc the life of the Church so that i; may truly become 
the Temple of God. the Servant-Shepherd and priest-intercessor o' the world? 

The preoccupation with the science of theology and the his" >rical critical 
studies of tne Dev Testament have already proved sterile. The I'dversities and 
Academics of the west will continue to be preoccupied with thest. for quite some 
time to come - ny twenty or thirty years more, before they real .ze the futility 
of their efforts and leok for new channels. The cultural presuppositions of the 
west cannot for the present gin? them the strength or the wisdom to face these 
fundamental questions. 

We Christians in India need to forge some new trails on ou" own. The question 
is: do we have the courage to let go of the crutch of western theology in order to 
delve deer, into our own tradition, nd rediscover the profound wealth of the 
universal gospel in the light of our ovai cultural predicament? 

This calls for a new spirituality, a new askesis, a new vision and oriental"! • 
and therefore a new style of Christian life and Christian ministry. 




Who is the Educated Man? 


A question for Educators 


(Fr. Paul Verghese) 


“You, Gentleman, take your lists of human interests from 
averages furnished by statistics and economic formulas. Your 
lists "of interests rnclude only prosperity, riches, freedom, tranquil¬ 
lity, and so forth, and anyone who openly and knowingly disagreed 
with these lists would, in your opinion, fas in mine also, for that 
matter), be either an obscurantist or a madman” 

That was said more than a hundred years ago—by no less a person 
than Feodor Dostoievsky.* The controversy about the nature of man 
rose to high heat in the verbal exchanges among the Russian intelligen¬ 
tsia of the latter half of the 19th century. 

The major spokesman for advanced revolutionary socialist opinion 
then was N. G. Chernyshevsky. Both Chernyshevsky and Dostoievsky 
came from the revolutionary underground of Czarist JRussia. The 
debate between them is of intense interest both for our educational 
systems and our civilizations. 

* Letters from the Underworld first published 1864 Eng. Tr. Everyman’s London, 1964. 

+ Eng. Tr. Dr. E. H. Carr in Vintage Russian Library, New York 1961. 
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In fact Ghernyshevsky seems to have been the main target of Dostoie¬ 
vsky’s attack, (we will now refer to them as G and D). G had just brought 
out his revolutionary work What Is to Be Done? fin 1864. He was in 
jail when he wrote the book. But, on publication of the book, he was 
sentenced to hard labour in Siberia, where he remained for 19 years. 
D’s book was written as a reply to C. D too had been in prison and 
in Siberia. 

C spoke for the progressive young radicals of his time. The main 
point was that man could be understood rationally, that human life and 
human behaviour were to be explained in material and physiological 
terms. To them the reform of society was purely a matter of scientific 
reflection and strategic planning. They remind one of the early 
planners of India’s own economy. 

The distinction between C and his previous generation of revolu¬ 
tionaries like Bakunin and Turgenev lay in the fact that the latter were 
intellectuals without a programme, while C and his type were incipient 
Marxists with a social programme for the remaking of man. The 
previous generation was basically theoretical Utopians. Chernyshevsky 
and his colleagues were practical socialists who wanted to build an 
economy that would banish the profit motive, competition and exploita¬ 
tion. It was more practical utopianism. 

Their main purpose, however, was not to build the economy, but 
to create “new men” in a new society. These new men were to be 
practical, regular and calculating in their activity, self-less, hard-working, 
co-operative, responsible, decent, peaceful, tranquil, prosperous, rich, 
free. Small wonder then that Lenin hailed him as “a great Russian 
Socialist” though open to criticism as utopian. 

It is against this grey, humourless, unpoetic, stream-Jined utopia 
that Dostoievsky revolted in his Letters from the Underworld. D satirizes 
on the “Golden Palace” which the “practical Utopians” wanted to 
build; ordinary human beings would be bored to death with such a 
universe. 

“For instance, I should not be surprised if, amid all this 
order and regularity of the future, there should suddenly arise, 
from some quarter or another, some gentleman of lowborn—or, 
rather, of retrograde and cynical—demeanour who, setting his 


*Op. cit. pp. 30-31 
.bid pp. 33-34 



arms akimbo, should say to you all: ‘How now, gentlemen? 
Would it not be a good thing if, with one consent, we were to kick 
all this solemn wisdom to the winds, and to send those logarithms 
to the devil, and to begin to live our lives again according to our 
own stupid whims?’ Yet this would be as nothing; the really 
shameful part of the business would be that this gentleman would 
find a goodly number of adherents. Such is always man’s way”* 

D explains himself later on “See here, reason is an excellent thing. 
I do not deny that for a moment; but reason is reason, and no more, 
and satisfies only the reasoning faculty in man, whereas volition is a 
manifestation of all life (that is to say, of human life as a whole, with 
reason and every other sort of appendage included)” 

Here Dostoievsky speaks as a Slavophil and an Augustinian. 

For St. Augustine, in any case, the will was the central element in 
man. Man is totally evil for his will is totally enslaved to evil. His 
reason too is distorted by his evil will. 

In fact, it seems impossible for Christians to come to terms with 
any doctrine of man until we have re-examined our Augustinian heritage. 
Writers like Chernyshevsky proceed on the assumptions that progress 
is inevitable and that man is capable of recreating himself as the “new 
man”. Even such a profoundly Christian thinker as Teilhard de 
Chardin seems to operate on the basis of a doctrine of inevitable progress 
and development, though he carefully qualifies himself in this regard. 

But the stark Augustinian contrast between the infinite power and 
goodness of God and the total weakness and sinfulness of man, still plays 
a large role in Christian thought and bedevils every attempt to formu¬ 
late a usable anthropology ih education. We cannot, with Augustine 
draw the sharp antagonism between Jerusalem the city of God and 
Babylon the city of the earth, the one totally good, the other totally 
evil. The wheat and the tares are growing together and history is 
always an inseparable union of Jerusalem and Babylon, no man belong¬ 
ing exclusively to the one or to the other. 

Neither can we accept Augustine’s basic dictum that the human 
will, without special grace, is incapable of any good. The divine will 
does operate through human wills, and human beings do will the good 
from time to time, even when they are not Christians who have experi¬ 
enced the special grace of God in baptism. 


Augustine has also, because of his preoccupation with sin as a 
tyrant who holds us in slavery, failed to provide us with a notion of 
salvation that is sufficiently positive, this-worldly and corporate. We 
cannot become true educators today without such a positive view of man. 

Augustine’s views on the body as generically corrupt and on the 
regenerative act as essentially cencupiscent and therefore sinful, also 
cry out for revision today. 

Augustine’s epistemology and soteriology both of which are impli- 
city individualistic, cannot stand without some balancing qualifications 
in our time- 

It may be of some interest to our readers to know that not all Christ¬ 
ians have accepted Augustine as a teacher of the Church. The whole 
Eastern tradition has consistently refused to regard him either as one 
of the fathers of the Church or as an authentic teacher of the faith. 
Only the Medieval Western church made his ideas so central and all- 
pervasive in western Christianity. 

A more dynamic, less defective, and certainly more acceptable 
anthropology is offered to us by one who is regarded as a Father and 
Doctor by both the Western and Eastern traditions—Gregory ofNyssa, 
who lived a generation before St. Augustine in the 4th Century. Only 
in the light of Gregory’s thought can we begin to grasp the basic insights 
of a Teilhard de Chardin, or to develop some categories with which to 
judge between Dostoievsky and Chernyshevsky. 

There is room here only to state the main lines of Gregory’s thought 
in slogansque sentences. 

1. Man is an integral part of creation and cannot be understood 
or saved in isolation from the rest of creation. The creation was made 
for man and finds its fulfilment in him. The salvation of man has to 
be also the salvation of creation, of matter itself. 

2. Man is distinguished from the rest of creation by his “ruling 
power” over the creation. Man is made to be the Lord of Creation. 
This is his essential nature and vocation, as created in the image of God. 
Man’s capacity for tool-making is an essential aspect of this Lordship 
of Man. He is born more weak and defenseless than other animal in¬ 
fants and continues longer that way in order that he has to acquire 
mental qualities which compensate for his helplessness. He is not born 
equipped with all the strength of the ox or the claws of the lion, but by 
developing tools and weapons he has to master the lion and the ox. 


Man’s education therefore should involve the development of this 
ruling power. 

3. Man’s mind which is the ruling power within him operates 
through the senses; the senses work through different parts of the body. 
Mind—senses—body—there are inseparable and the growth of man 
involves the development of all three—inseparable and integrally. 

4. Man’s essential nature is given him—to be in the image-of God. 
Sin is not his created being; by creation he is good, and called to be the 
perfection of all good. Sin is Extrinsic, an intruder, something which 
has come in from outside his nature. Man cannot be understood in 
terms of sin, though sin remains pervasive in human nature. 

5. Because man’s essential nature is constituted as a reflection or 
phenomenon of the goodness of God, there is no limit to human deve¬ 
lopment. He is to participate in all good. Only God is his limit. Man 
is different from God only in two essential respects (a) God is unoriginate, 
He has the source of his being within himself. Man is originate; his 
being is derived from outside of himself, from God (b) God is what he 
wills and wills what he is; therefore he is beyond change and therefore 
beyond time. Man is not yet what he ought to be, and has constantly 
to change; he is therefore in time, subject to change—a historical being 
always at the point of intersection between a past and a future. 

6. To participate fully in the good, freedom is necessary. There 
is no virtue which is under compulsion or in slavery. Man’s nature as 
perfection of goodness is to be freely achieved, not by mere passive 
acceptance of a grace infused from outside. B He therefore has to achieve 
freedom by the control of the passions, by the control of the environment 
and by free creativity. 

7. Man is primarily corporate. His individuality is secondary. 
The body is the principle of individuation in an entity called Man who 
is essentially corporate. Perfection itself belongs ultimately to the 
whole of Mankind; the individual’s free goodness is contributory to the 
perfection of all good. Only in the final recapitulation will this essen¬ 
tially corporate nature of man be fully revealed. 

To grasp the fundamental aspects of St. Gregory’s anthropology, 
one has to apprehend his analysis of the God-Man-World-Christ complex. 

God is Freedom. That is what the transcendence of God ultima¬ 
tely means. He transcends all determinations, physical, psychological, 
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moral or conceptual. He is free also in his immanent relations to the 
cosmos and to man. 

The world is no emanation from God. It is created, i.e. the prin¬ 
ciples ( aphormas ), the causes ( aitias) and the forces ( dunameis ) of all that 
exists are set in motion by God’s will. The creation is thus the realiza¬ 
tion, or concretization of God’s will. “The will of God is, so to speak, 
the matter, the form and the energy of the universe, and everything in 
the universe is subject to it.” This, according to Nyssa, is the Christian 
understanding of God’s immanence in creation. Not that God’s being 
is in the cosmos (pantheism), not that the universe is in the being of 
God (pan-en-theism), but rather that God’s will has become the cosmos. 
And therefore while we can speak of God’s immanence in creation through 
His will, precisely because the will of God is the being of the universe 
the universe itself is transcendent and free, beyond our conceptual 
determinations. The universe is thus dynamic being. It is God’s 
decision, will and purpose that gives it motion. The immanence of 
God thus serves both as the principle of cohesion and as the motor of 
evolution. 

The cosmos is the dynamic concretion of the will of God and man 
is an integral part of this cosmos. But man is more than that. He is 
participant in the very phusis or dynamic nature, of God. God’s grace 
is ultimately, His choice to make man participate in his nature. The 
two creations—the creation of the universe, and the creation of man 
are both acts of God’s grace. It is this double grace—the grace of simple 
creation by will and of the second creation after his own image, that 
constitutes our being as body and soul. Grace is thus not opposed to 
nature, but is the constituent of nature. 

The mind, or spirit, or nous, creative mental activity, constitutes 
the difference between the rest of creation and man. In man God’s 
transcendent and free immanence becomes present in a special way. 
And since this is the essence of man, human nature cannot be concep¬ 
tually determined. It breaks out of all confining limits except that of 
creaturehood, for even historical existence is one day to be transcended. 

This transcendent divine immanence in man is neither static nor 
self-evident. It is a free, dynamic presence, and is realized by man to 
the extent to which the soul or the constitutive essence of man. becomes 
transparent to the reality of itself. 


God’s freedom functions in the cosmos as an immanence of which 
the universe is not consciously aware. In man there is the possibility 
of his being consciously aware of the Divine presence in him. In the 
God-Man Jesus Christ, the awareness of man’s self-identity as the 
Divine immanence became fullv transparent to the Divine transcendence 
of the Father, and this is the reality of being the image of God—the 
transparence of the image to its proto-type. It is in this transparent 
stance that the transfiguration of man takes place—as St. Paul says in 
2 Corinthians 3:12-18. 

Man thus, according to Nyssa, is an earth-born organism destined 
to become transparent to the reality of the transcendent God and to 
transform the creation by his free creativity to become the bearer of 
the Good. 


TRANSITION TO OUR TIME 

But what indeed does all this have to do with the issues confronting 
man today? Where is the transition from this abstract ontological 
analysis to contemporary problems? Perhaps the best exponent of 
Patristic thought in relation to current problems is that great western 
Christian genius Pere Teilhard de Chardin. His thought seems to be 
in direct continuity more with Nyssa than with Augustine. 

The idea that plays a central role in Teilhard’s thought is that of 
“hominization” or humanization and cosmogenesis or planetization. 
There are two fundamental faith-affirmations which underlie this 
vision of history as humanization and cosmogenesis. 

(1) Evolution is infallible; it cannot miscarry; it must go through 
to the end of what it has set out to achieve, despite many fail¬ 
ures along the way. Industrialization is the consequence of 
evolution. 

f2) This end already exists—as point Omega, a personal centre 
able to sum up all consciousness within itself, and finally to 
unify the human super-organism. 

The whole of the history of creation forms one single movement 
forward of God’s dynamic will immanent in the universe, according to 
Teilhard. Consciousness, which becomes most manifest in Man, 
goes back to matter itself for its origin, All sciences deal with aspects 
of this movement forward—Astronomy, Palaeontology and Geology 
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dealing with the history of material creation, biology with the history 
of life, world history with the dealings of men with each other and with 
their environment, and Church history or holy history dealing with the 
transcendent God’s breaking into man through Christ Jesus and the 
Holy Spirit. 

The question then is about the orientation or direction of the whole 
process, and particularly about the goals for man. Point Omega as 
a goal does not suffice to orient without greater amplification. 

Teilhard finds the orientation by an analysis of the process of move¬ 
ment. He finds a dialectic in the total process between death and life, 
between the tangential or external energy which governs the physical 
and chemical relations of the elements to each other on the one hand, 
and radial or internal energy, which is really psychic energy drawing 
every group of life forward towards greater complexity and centricity. 
The physico-chemical movement is subject to Carnot’s second law— 
the increase of entropy, the running down of the universe, the drift to 
death and non-being. The psychic energy of consciousness overcomes 
this tendency to death by the creation of life, which by greater comple¬ 
xity of organization and by being more centred, is able to make the 
particles of matter function in such a way as to move forward to homini- 
zation or cosmogenesis. 

Thus, according to Teilhard, there is in the stuff of the universe, 
and not merely in man, a growing force of desire and invention, very 
feeble and unsure at first, but growing in intensity as time progresses. 
This then becomes life, “something that arranges, converges, becomes 
concentrated, interiorized, developes corpuscles” through something 
else that “disarranges, diverges, expands, and loses its corpuscles”. It 
is this process which we call evolution. 

The appearance of Man in this evolutionary continuum creates 
a new situation, precisely because of the existence of nous or human 
consciousness. It is no longer the body that evolves, but the sphere of 
the mind—the noosphere. The fundamental direction is the same— 
namely increasing complexity and centricity. The region and the 
technique of evolution has now radically shifted. 

The new fact is that it is no longer the body that evolves, but the 
human mind, moving forward towards more complexity. Complexity 
means not merely greater diversity, but also a multifariety of levels and 
currents of relationship. Centricity means a more centred and there- 


fore more wide-embracing and more consciously directed process of 
human development. It is no longer simply the original impulse within 
creation that directs the universe towards its fulfillment centred in point 
Omega. A part of the stream of evolution, namely human conscious¬ 
ness, becomes capable, not only of comprehending the process that 
gave birth to it, but also of directing it towards freely chosen goals. 
“God makes things make themselves”, says Teilhard. 

It is in fact no longer evolution, giving rise to a multiplicity of 
forms of life. A new process has begun with man—namely that of 
involution. Man finds himself confronted not only with the task of 
liberating himself from the evolutionary stream that carries him forward 
through the double process of expansion in diversity of species and 
concentration or selectivity in survival. He is also called upon to gather 
up the multifarious universe and bring it under centred and directed 
control. 

Man is no longer the plaything of the reproductive urge which 
produces indiscriminately and the fact of death which eliminates the unfit. 
He assumes control of the mainstream of evolution by being able to 
transcend it and transform it. Science and technology thus become the 
instruments of salvation. Economics and Politics become part of the 
activity of increasing the centred complexity of a pluralistic world. 
Human creativity goes forward through not only science and techno¬ 
logy, but also through the production and distribution of new goods, 
and the organization of power in society. 

Human culture itself is influenced by this process. Changes in the 
pattern of production and distribution and in the organization of power 
radically alter the way of life, thought and action of men—their atti¬ 
tudes and aspirations included. 

Thus Teilhard becomes the exponent of a new way of looking at 
life or existence. History is now unified into one vision that compre¬ 
hends the history of the universe and the earth (palaeontology, geology), 
the history of matter (the physico-chemical sciences), the history of life 
(biology) and the history of man (history, including science and techno- 
logy, politics and economics as well as culture). 

History thus becomes the magnificent all-pervading movement of 
all existence in its proud though painful march towards fulfillment, 
and here in this process is where modern man seeks his own fulfillment 
or salvation. As Montuclard says: 
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“Modern man is convinced that history has a liberating part to 
play as regards humanity. To him, history is the mediatrix of 
salvation. And if he has no religious faith, he carries this convic¬ 
tion to the lengths of believing that it is up to history alone—that 
say, for human effort inserted in the historical process—to secure 
is to for men, through justice, freedom and solidarity, the 
deliverance that they seek. . .There are in some men a faith, a 
hope, a sense of the future, and at times an overwhelming vision 
of the historical situation from which they can draw self-control, 
freedom of thought and action, courage and initiative. What did 
they have to do, in order thus to be ‘saved’? No more than enter 
actively into the current of history”* 

It is this hope and trust in history and in the human effort to be 
inserted in human history, that constitutes the common ground for 
many Christians, secular humanists, and Marxist humanists. It is 
on this basis that they seem willing to enter into a dialogue about the 
humanization of the world. 

SEVERAL QUESTIONS 

The Christian is tempted to ask a few questions to himself at this 
point. 

(1) What is the ground of this great hope in history ? Does history 
itself provide the ground for such hope? Has not history 

betrayed men in the past? 

(2) Does this hope not'create the false idol of a utopia on earth 
which man can create by his own effort? Does not the 
Christian faith preclude the vision of such a paradise on earth 
in history? 

(3) Does this hope not eliminate the need for any specific faith in 
God, and therefore make the Church and its message totally 

• irrelevant? 

(4) Where does God fit in in all this? If man can achieve the 
kingdom by his own efforts, does this not make God unnece¬ 
ssary and obsolete? 

*From La Mediation de VEglise el la mediation de I’hisloire, in Jeunesse de I’Eglise. ta.se. 7 entitled 
Delivrance de J'homme quoted in Olivier Rabut, Dialogue with Teilhard de Chardin p. 169. 
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(5) Is this all not too optimistic ? Why is there no realistic appraisal 
of the fact of sin or evil which also exists in this evolutionary 
history? How did it originate? What is its function? How 
can it be overcome? 

We may have to go beyond Teilhard in seeking to answer some 
of these questions. But in some cases Teilhard himself has pointed 
the way forward. 

I. THE GROUND OF HOPE 

Christians ought to reflect on the fact that the Christian hope is 
not for Christians alone. The redemption in Jesus Christ is a cosmic 
one, and it is sheer pettiness on our part if we seek to deny its fruits to 
non-Christians. 

Of course, history does not provide a great basis for hope. It is 
the Christian hope which enables Teilhard to see hope in the direction 
of evolution. It is the Jewish Old Testament hope that enables a 
Marxist like Ernst Bloch to live by the Principle of Hope,* which is a 
fundamental Messianic principle. But history itself validates Bloch’s 
own marvellous summary of his philosophy as Harvey Cox narrates 
it to us—“S is not yet P”. At least the “not-yetness” of Man is some¬ 
thing of which most men are directly convinced, even those who are 
comfortably bourgeois and hug the status quo in the name of ‘law and 
order’. Being is in motion—towards fulfi lment or destruction we 
cannot be sure from history, but history does not succeed completely 
in laughing away all assumption of directedness in history. Man is a 
future-seeking being, whether in this world or in another. Possibility, 
the New, Futurity, these are categories within which to conceive the 
“not-yet being” of man. To use the pompous words of the Second 
Vatican Council: 

“This sacred Council proclaims the highest destiny of Man 
and champions the God-like seed which has been sown in him”. 

Whether history provides us with an adequate ground for this 
hope or not, it is the Christian’s responsibility to stand behind secular 
man’s hope, for he, like us, is created in the image of God and is destined 
to be like God. Even if secular man has nothing but the fact of his 
hope as the basis of his hope, we must hope with him for the sake of man. 

*Das Prinzip Hoffrung, Suhrkamp Verlag, 1959 
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2 ) 


SECULAR HOPE AND UTOPIA 


Western theology has been bitten once by the deep disillusionment 
of speculative philosophy and secular liberalism. It has seen the 
depths of evil in man in the pogroms and the concentration camps of 
our century. It is naturally wary of an optimistic estimate of the 
future or of man. 

Secular utopias are also now becoming transformed. The kind 
of static utopia that Dostoievsky’s underground man cynically sought 
to overthrow no longer exists in the minds of perceptive secular thinkers. 
“A revolution in human relations and a turn-about in man himself are 
therefore the goals of socialism, not the build-up of the productive 
forces”, says a modern Marxist from Yugoslavia.** 

The socialists have been laughing at us Christians for being con¬ 
cerned only with salvation in the next world, and therefore becoming 
supporters of the status quo of oppression and injustice on earth. They 
say that utopia is a Christian crdeation. Socialists are now pursuing 
more modest goals. As Professor Pejovic says: 

“If the goal of history is understood to be not salvation, but 
rather a freer and more sensible life on this planet, then philosophy 
has the task envisaged by Marx, viz, to be sensible (and not 
calculating) and capable of helping people to live more sensibly and 
of leading them to freedom.”* * 

And even when other Marxists like Professor Maximilien Rubel 
insist that “Utopia and Revolution are the two historical co-ordinates 
of the socialist movement”,** they mean that we must will the abolition 
of an unjust society (revolution) and the creation of a just society— 
the New City which itself is not static or perfect. That seems to have 
been the content of the prophetic message—judgment and hope. 

3) WHAT ABOUT FAITH IN GOD 

There we have a more radical problem. If we allow men to go 
on building up secular hopes not grounded in faith in God, are we not 
betraying God? In fact, does Teilhard himself give room for a purely 
secular hope which eliminates any need for faith in God? 

**Professor Danilo Pcjovic, On the Power and Impotence oj Philosophy in Erich Fromm, Ed. 
Socialist Humanism , Doublcday Anchor, 1966 p. 208. 

*op. cit. p. 209 

** Reflections on Utopia and Reoelulion in op. cit. pp. 210-0 
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If Olivier Rabut’s two-point summary of Teilhard’s basic under¬ 
standing of God’s purpose as unilinear from the beginning of the universe 
to its end in point Omega (repeated below) is correct, then it is possible 
that faith need not be in God, but only in the process of history. 

(1) Evolution is infallible, it cannot miscarry, it must go through 
to the end of what it has set out to do. It is written within its 
very law that it will end up at a definite point—the point at 
which mankind is unified in one higher person. Everything 
necessary to achieve this end, is, therefore, already in existence 

(2) The end would not be achieved did there not already exist a 
personal centre able to sum up all consciousness within itself, 
and finally to unite the human super-organism”* 

These, as we have stated earlier, are Christian affirmations, about 
the purpose of God in Jesus Christ. Their antecedents are not in Marx 
and Lenin, but in the doctrine of the recapitulation of all things in Christ 
as taught by St. Paul, St. Ireneus and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

If secular man wants to secularize these faith-affirmations and hold 
them as secular affirmations, as Montuclard suggests, should we deny 
him this privilege? Perhaps secularized man’s own faith will become 
more articulate when he sees Christians working side by side with him 
for the emancipation of man and his unification. 

We should be prepared to welcome secular man’s faith in the 
historical process as a pre-figuration of his faith in God. 

4) WHY GOD AT ALL 

That leads to the fourth question; does all this not mean that the 
belief in God is something dispensable for man, and that Christians 
themselves would be freer to help man become man if they would free 
themselves from this juvenile dependence on God? Is not then the 
Gospel of Christian atheism of Altizcr and Hamilton, the most sensible 
of gospels that the Christian can still hold to. ? 

Not necessarily. First of all let us make clear that God is not 
scared by the possibility of men denying him. He gives us every possible 
opportunity to do so, because he respects man’s freedom. And when 
we proclaim that “God is dead”, God says to us: “That is all right;” so 
long as yop do not say, “Man is dead”. For ultimately, in affirming 
Man, the image of God, we are affirming its proto-type. 

* Dialogue with Teilhard de Chardin pp. 115-11G 
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God is not jealous about man’s achieving the kingdom by his own 
efforts. After all, all the good efforts of man could be regarded as 
nothing but the efforts of God, for it is God who acts in us. God has 
become man. Let man act for the'good of his fellow-man, and that 
will be the God-man acting. 

As for conscious faith in God, we who do believe in God, even if 
it is unfashionable, need the chastening fire of a fighting atheism both 
within and without the Church to bring purity and clarity to our faith. 

God dwells in light unapproachable. He dwells also in the very 
being of man. And when man grows into goodness, the face of God 
appears on the faces of men, both individually and corporately. 

Let us not be too keen to defend God. Our defense only makes 
him look weak and ridiculous. Give yourself to Man — and slowly 
you will discover that you do believe in God. 

By making God necessary, we do no service to Xjod . 

5) Why no mention of sin and evil? 

Yes, evil is there, for all of us to see. It does not go away with our 
closing the eyes. 

Teilhard is not unaware of the problem of evil. Neither was 
Augustine or Gregory. History is a realm where the wheat and the 
tares grow together. There is always the possibility that evolution 
may miscarry, that non-being may triumph over being. If that 
possibility were not real, faith would have had no meaning. Evil is 
there, almost regnant in the status quo. But it is the negation of being, 
not being itself. If we sanctify the status quo, we are sanctifying evil 
and making it absolute. 

Hope is, a^. Tillich put it, the negation of the negative, (i.e. of the 
present) What is, is not the real. The real is what is tg be. In denying 
what is to be (the future) and affirming what is (evil), we are denying 
the real. This is not realism. 

Teilhard has a pregnant passage on this subject which leaves open 
the possibility of universalism itself being wrong and points to the 
inevitability of catastrophe: 

“There are no summits without abysses.’' 

Enormous powers will be liberated in mankind by the inner 

play of its cohesion: though it may be that this energy will still 

be employed discordantly tomorrow, as today and in the past. 
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Are we to foresee a mechanising synergy under brute force, or a 
synergy of sympathy ? Are we to foresee man seeking to fulfil him¬ 
self collectively upon himself, or personally on a greater than him¬ 
self? Refusal or acceptance of Omega? A conflict may super¬ 
vene. In that case the noosphere, in the course of and by virtue 
of the processus which draws it together, will, when it has reached 
its point of unification, split into two zones each attracted to an 
opposite pole of attraction. Thought has never completely united 
upon itself here below. Universal love would only vivify and 
detach finally a fraction of the noosphere so as to consummate it 
— the part which decided to ‘cross the threshold,’ to get outside 
itself into the other”.* 


Conclusion 


What are the educational implications of all this? Wc will not 
attempt to work out all the implications, but a few obvious ones may 
be quickly noted down, especially as they affect higher education. 

(a) First of all education must help man to come to terms with 
the reality around him. The educated man has to know how this 
reality is constituted, what laws it obeys, where it goes astray from the 
direction of the good, how it can be controlled and properly directed 
for the full development of the dignity of man in God’s image, and for 
the hominization of the creation for the glory of God. 

(b) Secondly, it must develop the freedom of man, both as indi¬ 
vidual and as community. Freedom in this context means the capa¬ 
city to control all the*elements within itself in order to direct its forces 
towards freely chosen and creative ends. Both the individual student 
and the society in which he now lives are basically unfree, since the 
forces which guide their actions do not seem to be under conscious con¬ 
trol or moving towards creative and freely chosen goals. The cori- 
culum will have to be designed in order to permit both the individual 
and organized society to gain centred and directed control of oneself; 
to help the individual and the society to discern the good and to desire 
it; and finally to create the good by using power, love and wisdom in 
the right way. 

* The Phenomenon of Man, Collins, I960 pp. 288 289. 
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(c) Education cannot continue to be purely academic. It will 
have to train the body, the will and the emotions. It will have to 
become more directly connected with the social reality around it. It 
will have to focus attention on the problems confronting humanity and 
to seek solutions to these. It will have to provide for more student 
participation and responsibility. Students must themselves see the 
vision of a new world and a new humanity and commit themselves to 
this new vision. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS FOR PRINCIPALS' CON 
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Verghese) 


and its Significance underestimated by many and 
overestimated by some. It bores politicians, exoept in so far as they 
are able to use it for their own political purposes. It bores the 
general public, because it is regarded merely as something we have 
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to go through and be done with, so that we can begin life in right 
earnest afterwards. National planners regard it primarily in terms 
of an economic investment and therefore do not get to the depth of 
the real problems in education. Religious leaders often regard 
it primarily as a means for expanding and propagating their own 
religious Ideologies, and therefore in that measure fall short of 
doing justice to education as the instrument of man's full growth. 

Only some educators are tempted to over-eraphasize it as the panacea 
for all the ills of society. In the beginning of our century the 
expectations from eduoation were much higher than today. Our century 
began with an optimistic autlook - that hard work and a liberal 
education with the aid of science and technology would usher in the 
kingdom of Cod. It has taken two world wars and the current threat 
of a third one to disabuse us of such vain hopes. 

2. What is Higher Education ? 

Higher or University Education has not been satisfactorily defined 
in relation either to content or to aims. This makes it diffioult 
for us to find satisfactory criteria for evaluating current per¬ 
formance in Indian University Education. Are we accomplishing anything 






at all in our colleges and universities? Well, we can answer 
that question only if we know what we are supposed to accomplish. 

Education happens to most of the higher animals. In man's case it 
takes a little longer, and seems much less effective in equipping 
him for life. The human child is bora more helpless and with fewer 
abilities than the young of other species. Through a long period 
of time he has to acquire the skills and knowledge necessary to 
live as a human being. We have institutionalized part of this 
period of growth - say from age 5 to 21 or 22. Animals become 
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adult without sail. that prolonged fuss andi bother. 

I have put the farther limit at 21 or 22 to include undergraduate 
university education and to exclude post graduate-training. I doubt, 
however, if I am justified in doing this. Should institutionalized 
education for every adult include university education? From the way 
things are in this particular state where we are now meeting, it would 
appear that most people think of a college education as a king of 
rounding off, necessary to obtain a respectable job or a respectable 
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husband, either or both which they regard as necessary for adult life. 

A 

Perhaps that is one reason why Higher Education is in such a confused 
state today. The time has come for us to say quite resolutely that 
12 years of education (which would include the present pre-degree or 
pre-university courses) is sufficient general education for all 
except highly skilled academic and technical jobs - especially for 
the clerical cadre. In our State at least, such legislation is 
necessary to ease the pressure on our colleges and universities. 
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University admission would have to be limited much more stringently 
on a merit basis. At present in our State of Kerala more than 
half of the students who appear for the S3LC examination do not get 
through at the first chance. There is something radically wrong 
in such a system. 

But if university education is restricted on the basis of merit, are 
we not paving the way for an elitism? Is this justifiable? is it 
avoidable? is it partially remediable? 

If university admission is on the basis of merit alone, we would 
not need as much high e*f expansion of university facilities as we 
are now pressed for but are unable to provide. Such education should 
be free, and at the same time, the economic advantages in life 
ensuing from a university education should not be so great as to en¬ 
courage elitism. It is difficult to enforce such a provision in an 
economy such as ours - mixed and not totally planned. 

But only in such a situation can we really remedy the major defects 
in university education. 

All we can do in this address is to make some suggestions for patchwork, 
within the existing system. 

5. Evaluation of Present System. 

► t** 

University education had only one purpose a1 tiraeV to be a place 

where knowledge and wisdom could be sought, found, and enhanced. 

This can no longer hold today, simply because knowledge and wisdom for 
their own sake have ceased to be high values in society. We live in 




a society where all expenditure of energy, even that spent on play 
and leisure, has to be functionally oriented. In such a society 
the university can only be a place where knowledge and skills for 
a particular purpose can be sought, found or advanced. 

Our present universities are to be evaluated primarily in terms of 
their achievement in training men and women for these particular 
purposes, and equipping them with the skills and knowledge required. 


This in three areas 

a) general education in science and humanities 

b) professional 

c) higher scientific and technological training 
and research 

There is a strong case for the argument that only category a) should 
be strictly in the university; but the case for the opposite view 
seems to be stronger. 

The achievements of our universities is perhaps least open to 
critioism in (b) 

In both (a) and (c) we are unable to achieve the standards we 
ourselves have set. 

A tifferent set of axlt* oriteria for evaluation can be found in 
the Kothari Commission's report, page 274 ffi- 


a) to seek and cultivate new knowledge, to engage 
vigorously and fearlessly in the pursuit of truth, 
and to interpret old knowledge and beliefs in the 
light of new needs and discoveries; 



b) to provide the right kind of leadership in all 
walks of life, to identify gifted youth and help 
them develop their potential to the full by 
cultivating physical fitness, developing the 
powers of the mind and cultivating right interests, 
attitudes and moral and intellectual values) 

c) to provide society with competent men and women 
trained in agriculture, arts, medicine, science and 
technology and various other professions, who 

will also be cultivated individuals, imbued with 
a sense of social purpose; 

d) to strive to promote equality and social justice 

and to reduce social and cultural differences through 
diffusion of education; and 


e) to foster in the teachers and students, and through 
them in society generally, the attitudes and 
values needed for developing the 'good life' 
in individuals and society," 


But these are general goals - for universities anywhere today. 

The Kothari Commission indicates some particular responsibilities 
for Indian universities - 

(a) Serve as "the conscience of the nation" - as "assessors 

of the national way of life"; a "forum for critical assessment of 
society - sympathetic, objective, unafraid - whose partiality (sic) 
and motives cannot be suspected, 

*>- 

(b) to "develop programmes of adult education in big way, and to 
that end, to evolve a wide-spread network of part-time and corres¬ 
pondence courses" bridging of the gap between the masses and the 
intelligentsia is part of this task. 

(c) to assist the schools (secondary and elementary) in their attempts 
at quali£4tive self-improvement - through experimental schools, 



advanced courses in their subjects for teachers, training of 
teachers etc. 

(d) to "shake off the heavy load of their early tradition whioh 
gives a dominant place to examinations, to improve standards 
all-round". 

(e) to promote an all round knowledge of Asian and especially 
Indian civilization and culture, and an awareness of our national 
identity and heritage. 

It is to be noted that the Kothari Commission was not scared by the 
bogey - man of elitism. The gap between the university elite and 
the rest of society should be narrowed and bridged by the university 
itself. The University has a responsibility both to change society, 
and to act as its conscience. 

How is our success to be evaluated at this point? Performance 
varies from university to university; but none can claim any 
brilliant success in this regard. I hope this conference would 
pay special attention to our performance in these regards. 

What about the relentless and fearless pursuit of .oiowledge? Do 
our universities, especially Christian Colleges, make a significant 
addition to the sum-total of knowledge every year? Do we create 
new knowledge by research year by year? Again we must first 
be our own institutional conscience before we can be the conscience 


of the nation 



4. Aoademic Reforms 


Can we list below the major aoademic problems confronting Christian 

Colleges? 

a) Have we liberated our colleges from the undue domination of the 
examination system and sought to provide a more noble 
motivation for university education than passing exams and 
getting jobs? 

b) Have we succeeded in breaking down our students' general 
reluctance to engage in physical labour? 

c) Have we succeeded at all in relating our colleges to society 
through student service programmes? 

d) Have we succeeded in building better teacher -student 
relations in the college, through guidance programmes, co- 
curricular activities for teaohers and students together, 
giving students more significant responsibilities in the 
life of the college etc.? 

d) Have we helped our teachers to stimulate each other and to 
be stimulated by debates and discussions in whioh prominent 
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thinkers from the outside participtus»ff? Have we given our 
teachers any incentives for doing research and improving their 
knowledge and skills? 

f) Has our college done anything to promote the qualifdtive 
improvement of school education? 
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g) Have we sought to serve as gwr objective forum which 
brings together opposing points of view in society 
for friendly but honest debate and discussion? 

h) Have we sought to evaluate objectively as colleges, with 
teachers, students and members of the public participating, 
what is happening in our nation politically, economically, 
and culturally? 

i) How have we sought to make our courses more directly related 
to the life-issues that confront mankind and our nation today? 

5. Administrative Reforms 

a) Are we still running our Colleges on the patterns of ancient 
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feudal society, with the Principal as the Lord of the Manor? 

To what extent are we drawing in our faculty members into college 
administration, so that they can feel it is their college and 
thus take a lively personal interest in its work? 

b) Have we dealt with the student unrest in our colleges in 

a humane way, or have we sought the force of impersonal authority 
to suppress their revolt? Are the management,principal, faculty 
and students becoming related to each other in a more and more 
human and less and less formal way? 

c) Where we have introduced continuous evaluation by the 
teacher himself, what have been the overall xwart reactions on the 
part of teachers and students? 



d) What new student services have we set up in our colleges - 
Orientation for new students, health services, guidance, 

■■■silting counselling, co-curricular activities, eto.? 

e) To what extent have we been successful in evolving a 
student-led machinery for dealing with student indiscipline? 

f) To what extent are we able to give special encouragement to the 
most gifted students to make the best use of their time in College? 

These are only some of the questions. Others will be presented 
by the various position papers. 

6. The Challenges before us 

Clearly the criteria set by the Kothari Commission themselves 
confront us with some of the most exciting challenges. In many 
oases only our diffidence, lethargy, and fear of uncharted seas 
that keep us from facing them. 

It is perhaps time that Christian colleges shopped looking to 
the UGC and the Education ministry to give us any lead in 
university reform. Within the existing structures themselves 
we have to begin to pioneer - at least in the following most 
important areas. 

a) making students more directly and actively aware of what 
is going on in the nation - economically and politically. 

This is to be done not through one-sided lecturee, but by 
mutual confrontation of opposing points of view by equally 

A 

competent exponents. This Bhould be done in the Vernacular 



if necessary, so that students can take full part in the 
discussion. 

b) helping the formation of a representative body of students 
who will take a responsible and leading part in the formulation of 
policy for the college, along with management^, faculty and the 
principal. They should also gradually evolve a responsible 
teacher student court to deal with cases of indiscipline. 


c) giving opportunities to students for combining productive 
manual labour with service to the community, and thereby h8lpt**tf 
develop a new mentality of service in the student body as a 
whole. 


d) giving maximum opportunity and incentives to the teachers to 
enhance their knowledge, and skill, to do creative research and 

writing, and to engage in more human and less formal relations 

i*v4Uke«M» 

with students through Initlstions to their homes, joint 
excursions and activities, games etc. 


e) win the respect of the whole public by becoming a 

community of truth and love - i.e. where issues are 

Jl 

discussed and clarified in an unbiased and unpretentious spirit, 
and from where productive, warm, creative, human service flows to 
the surrounding community. 


Conclusion 


I have purposely refrained from speaking about the religious 
and moral education role of Christian Colleges. To me such 



education can mean anything only if it is done in a community 
of truth and love, where Christians have no special privileges 
except that of loving service, where all views can be expressed 
and defended, where there is no alienation either between 
various groups in the college, or between the college and the 
public. In such a community, which can be sustained only by 
a small nucleus of deeply religious and completely dedicated 
people, a kind of religious and moral education will autom ** 
actically ensure, but in a living and creative context. 

The creation of such communities of Truth and Love remains 
the major over-all challenge before us. 
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TRUTH B EY 0;N D 

(Paulos Mar Gregorios) 


For a humble alumnus of the Senate of Seram- 
pore, it is a special honour to be asked to deliver the Con¬ 
vocation Address to the graduating students present. Permit 
me this time to address not only the students, but also the 
theological educators. 

Let me begin with the question: what is the 
task which we have assigned to ourselves as the theological 
education and ministerial training community of India and 
neighbouring countries? Are we tempted to imitate secular 
universities and seek for prestige and recognition, rather 
than focusing on our task? 

I understand our task in the Serampore commu¬ 
nity as primarily "seminarial", rather than academic. What 
does "'seminarial" mean? ; It comes from Latin semlnarium which 
literally means a "seed-bed", which is a well watered and 
fertilised plot of land where young saplings are nurtured for 
transplantation to the field where they would eventually grow 
amd bear fruit. If the Serampore community fails to nurture 
and supply young sprouted seedlings for the churches to sow 
in the field which is the world, then Serampore is failing in 
its task. 


I cannot, of course, regard the Serampore 
community as the church which does the actual planting. I am 
not even sure that the Serampore community can decide on its 
own what kind of seedlings or saplings it would supply to the 
churches. They can at best engage in a discussion with the 
churches as to what kind of products they expect. That dis¬ 
cussion was started once, but seems to have fallen by the 
wayside, and the Senate may be making decisions in isolation 
from what the churches think they need. The time has come for 
Serampore to take the initiative for the churches recommen¬ 
cing the discussiom among themselves as to what kind of 
trained people they need. 

What I have to say here is not meant as an 
alternative for the discussion among the churches. I am only 
expressing a personal view, something I wish for my own 
seminary as for other colleges. I fully accept the principle 



that our theological colleges have a double responsibility.- 
first to undertake the formation of good ministerial candi¬ 
dates, and second to enable the ministry of the whole church 
in the world today. It is with both these tasks in mind that 
I suggest three central points we need to keep in mind. 

I. CHRIST AND SECULAR CULTURE 

I remember the furor in the sixties about 
secularisation and the death of God and all that. My friends 
Harvey Cox (The Secular City), Theodor van Leeuwen (Christi¬ 
anity in World History), Bishop Robinson (Honest to God), 
Gabie Vahanian, Altizer and a host of others, seemed so glad 
to announce and celebrate the death of God, the coming of age 
of secular humanity, and humanity’s glorious entering into 
the patrimony of, the dead Father-God. Simple and bewildered 
people like the present speaker, who could not locate the 
body of this dead god or pinpoint the time of his death, 
questioned concepts like the irreversibility of the process 
of secularisation, and ideologies about the secular culture 
rather than the church being now the agent of evangelisation. 

I remember that even in 1979 Harvard Theologi¬ 
cal Quarterly could not publish my Dudley Lecture at Harvard 
where I had argued that secularisation comes in periodic 
waves and was already receding at that time. I still believe 
that where religion gets too much political power and inevi¬ 
tably misuses it, secularisation as a process was bound to 
set in, but that it would recede when the secular way of life 
proves to be full of problems. 

Ours is such a time. The secular world view 
neither makes intellectual sense, nor is it capable of sus¬ 
taining a viable way of life. Generations may persist in the 
fond belief that the secular is a rational view,* there is 
however no rational way of showing that the world open to our 
senses and scientific instruments is the only world that 
exists. 


We live today in a globally expanding western 
civilisation that was born in the European Enlightenment of 
the 17th and 18th centuries and its uncritical reliance on 
critical rationality as the way to all truth. 

We hold as a noble principle the "separation" 
of religion and politics. We embrace as lofty principles the 
silly notions of a secular state, secular academy, secular 
education, secular medicine and secular morality. I do not 



have the time here to show you by critical rational methods 
how irrational and inconsistent these ideas are. I will oniy 
point out that by these principles and notions we have sought 
to drive out any reference to the transcendent in our con¬ 
cepts of Justice and our constructions of political economy. 
We have sought to drive out any reference to the transcendent 
in our great knowledge-gathering, knowledge-disseminating and 
knowledge-utilizing operations, i.e. science/technology, 
university and educational and research systems. We have 
tried to follow a system of medicine and healing independent 
of all reference to the transcendent. We have long before 
announcing the death of God, violently entered into our God- 
given patrimony and madly begun pillaging, plundering, rava¬ 
ging and fouling the earth and sky. And we suffer - suffer 
the torments of a love-less hell, an unlivably fouled earth, 
a culture of persistent militarism, violence, crime and ter- 
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rorism, world structures of blatant and largely unquestioned 
injustice, exploitation and oppression, a world of war and 
pestilence, starvation and famine. 

Is this the world we bargained for? Is this 
the world we want now? A major task of the Church at this 
critical juncture of human history is to make people aware of 
how rotten the foundations of our secular cicilisation are, 
and to begin to lay new and more sane foundations for the new 
civilisation which must soon come if we are not to perish. 
The question for us today is. Does the Serampore curriculum 
enable our colleges to reflect on the foundations of our 
civilisation, in order that our young ministerial candidates 
can see how wrong the foundational assumptions of our civili¬ 
sations are? It is no use preaching a simple political mora¬ 
lity, or to keep on asking for justice, peace and the integ¬ 
rity of creation within the framework of our present urban- 
technological 'smoke-stack civilisation’ as Alvin Toffler 
calls it. Neither political morality nor justice, neither a 
lasting peace nor a healthy environment, can be established 
on the existing foundations of our civilisations, built on a 
secular, non-transcendent, pseudo-rational perception of 
reality. 


A theology of liberation which does not ref¬ 
lect on the foundational assumptions of our life cannot help 
the church to fulfill its ministry in the bewildered world of 
today. There is a fundamental conflict between the faith of 
the Christian Church and the faith of our contemporary cul¬ 
ture. Unless we tackle this conflict, any attempt at domes¬ 
ticating ourselves within this culture could amount to the 
betrayal of the faith itself. 



Such reflection calls for a bringing together 
of western intellectual experience, the Indian heritage in 
the Mahabharata and the dharmasastras , and acute, competent 
philosophical-theological analysis. I cannot go deeper than 
that in this brief convocation address. 


II. PERSON AND COMMUNITY AS SEED-BED 

But is theology the answer? We preachers and 
theologians are professional word-spinners and word-mongers. 
It is difficult for us to grasp the extent to which we have 
intellectualised and thereby distorted the faith. We think 
teaching something vaguely and broadly called theology, with 
so many branches and subjects, is the job of a theological 
seminary.' I think the expressions "theological college" and 
"theological seminary" should be banished from our vocabulary 
for they are fundamentally misleading. A college is a place 
where people live together, and I am not sure how the 
adjective 'theological' could qualify that community. Neither 
can I see how a seminary, which means a seed-bed, can be 
qualified by that adjective. 

Unless we are prepared to go back to the ori¬ 
ginal meaning of theologia, in the words which Yves Congar 
uses (see his article on Theology in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion) for describing the Eastern Orthodox understanding 
of theology: "It is not a simple intellectual exercise but a 
call to live in a personal way the truth revealed by Jesus 
Christ and proclaimed in the faith of the Orthodox Church, 
which draws its life and inspiration from the Holy Spirit. 
Theoretical knowledge mkust be integrated with life experi¬ 
ence and with prayer that is practiced as part of the church 
community and its liturgical celebration." 

The Eastern Christian .tradition sees theology 
as a process, a way of life, raising the Christian to the 
God-given image of man expressed in Christ Incarnate, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the eucharistic-episcopal commu¬ 
nity of faith. Intellectual reflection plays only an ancil¬ 
lary role in this process. It is the life and experience of 
the. community that is primary. That community has two special 
marks: living by the Body and Blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and keeping alive the Apostolic Tradition try the historic and 
universal episcopate. 


What is primary for a proper programme for our 



seminaries and colleges is not theology as such, but intensi¬ 
fied ministerial formation through life in the eucharistic 
community. A Serampore curriculum makes little sense to me if 
it simply prescribes courses of academic study and then adds 
a few "practical" experience programmes. Both theological 
and other study is indeed necessary, and practical experience 
is indeed essential. But without putting both in the context 
of a eucharistic-apostolic worshipping community living in 
accordance with a discipline, these two can only create a 
bunch of talkative activists as they are now doing. 

Jesus Christ incarnate is not Just a topic or 
a form of words or discourse. He is a living person whose 
Body is the eucharistic community. The Truth, God in Christ, 
is not a science or Ideology. It is a living truth to be 
personally experienced in the life of the worshipping, loving 
and serving community. I think it is time that the Senate and 
Board began some reflections on what this means and implies 
for our curriculum, I will not say more on that in this brief 
convocation address. 


III. IDENTIFYING WITH THE WORLD WHICH CHRIST LOVED. 


When the eucharistic-episcopal community lives 
in isolation from the rest of the world, the community soon 
becomes inauthentic. This is what has already happened to 
many Eastern Orthodox communities all over tine world. Christ 
loved the world and gave himself for the life of the world. I 
think it is important to remember that Christ did not die 
Just for Christians, nor even Just for all human beings. It 
is the world that He has redeemed, not Just individual men 
and women. "God so loved the world..." He is the Saviour of 
the World. 


The Orthodox theoretically recognise this in 
their liturgy, when they say, before communion: " The One 
Holy Father, Who by His grace, shaped this world, is with us; 
the One Holy Son, who redeemed it by the precious passions of 
His body, is with us,- the One Living Holy Spirit Who is the 
Perfecter and Completor of all that is and is to be." It is 
the world which God created and which he through the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, redeems and perfects. 


It would be a funny situation indeed if Christ 



loves the world and His Body, the Church takes an indifferent 
attitude towards the world. It is because Christ loved the 
world and gave himself for it, that I am also concerned for 
the peace of that world, for Justice among the persons and 
communities of that world, and for a healthy environment for 
all living beings in that world. 

It is this love for the world that should 
drive us to reflect deeper on what ails the world, on how a 
new and less dehumanizing civilisation can be generated in 
that world, how the religions, instead of fighting each 
other, can cooperate for the welfare of all humanity, on why 
the civilisation created by the European Enlightenment and 
spreading all over the world should be called in question and 
alternates sought, and so on. 

Unfortunately our secular universities do not 
help us very much with this task, since the universities are 
themselves a part of that civilisation. Is the Serampore 
establishment capable of sufficicent detachment to initiate 
such a process of deep reflection in which our students can 
take an active part? I leave that question with you. 


TO CONCLUDE 

I have simply pointed out three areas in which 
the Senate of Serampore College ought to be doing some 
intense and informed reflection: the foundations of modern 
civilisations and thought and the assumptions of our secular 
cuture; the overintellectualisation of our curriculum; and 
the. need for greater identification with all the struggles 
and strivings of our world. May the Holy Spirit lead us in 
that task. 


To you, graduating students, let me wish you a 
fruitful ministry in the vineyard of the Lord, which is the 
whole world. May the Holy Spirit guide you into all wisdom 
and make you instruments and agents of His work. May Christ’s 
blessing abide upon you all and on Christ’s Church. 
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and its Significance underestimated by many and 
overestimated by some. It bores politicians, exoept in so far as they 
are able to use it for their own political purposes. It bores the 
general public, because it is regarded merely as something we have 
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to go through and be done with, so that we can begin life in right 
earnest afterwards. National planners regard it primarily in terms 
of an economic investment and therefore do not get to the depth of 
the real problems in education. Religious leaders often regard 
it primarily as a means for expanding and propagating their own 
religious Ideologies, and therefore in that measure fall short of 
doing justice to education as the instrument of man's full growth. 

Only some educators are tempted to over-eraphasize it as the panacea 
for all the ills of society. In the beginning of our century the 
expectations from eduoation were much higher than today. Our century 
began with an optimistic autlook - that hard work and a liberal 
education with the aid of science and technology would usher in the 
kingdom of Cod. It has taken two world wars and the current threat 
of a third one to disabuse us of such vain hopes. 

2. What is Higher Education ? 

Higher or University Education has not been satisfactorily defined 
in relation either to content or to aims. This makes it diffioult 
for us to find satisfactory criteria for evaluating current per¬ 
formance in Indian University Education. Are we accomplishing anything 






at all in our colleges and universities? Well, we can answer 
that question only if we know what we are supposed to accomplish. 

Education happens to most of the higher animals. In man's case it 
takes a little longer, and seems much less effective in equipping 
him for life. The human child is bora more helpless and with fewer 
abilities than the young of other species. Through a long period 
of time he has to acquire the skills and knowledge necessary to 
live as a human being. We have institutionalized part of this 
period of growth - say from age 5 to 21 or 22. Animals become 
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adult without sail. that prolonged fuss andi bother. 

I have put the farther limit at 21 or 22 to include undergraduate 
university education and to exclude post graduate-training. I doubt, 
however, if I am justified in doing this. Should institutionalized 
education for every adult include university education? From the way 
things are in this particular state where we are now meeting, it would 
appear that most people think of a college education as a king of 
rounding off, necessary to obtain a respectable job or a respectable 
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husband, either or both which they regard as necessary for adult life. 

A 

Perhaps that is one reason why Higher Education is in such a confused 
state today. The time has come for us to say quite resolutely that 
12 years of education (which would include the present pre-degree or 
pre-university courses) is sufficient general education for all 
except highly skilled academic and technical jobs - especially for 
the clerical cadre. In our State at least, such legislation is 
necessary to ease the pressure on our colleges and universities. 
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University admission would have to be limited much more stringently 
on a merit basis. At present in our State of Kerala more than 
half of the students who appear for the S3LC examination do not get 
through at the first chance. There is something radically wrong 
in such a system. 

But if university education is restricted on the basis of merit, are 
we not paving the way for an elitism? Is this justifiable? is it 
avoidable? is it partially remediable? 

If university admission is on the basis of merit alone, we would 
not need as much high e*f expansion of university facilities as we 
are now pressed for but are unable to provide. Such education should 
be free, and at the same time, the economic advantages in life 
ensuing from a university education should not be so great as to en¬ 
courage elitism. It is difficult to enforce such a provision in an 
economy such as ours - mixed and not totally planned. 

But only in such a situation can we really remedy the major defects 
in university education. 

All we can do in this address is to make some suggestions for patchwork, 
within the existing system. 

5. Evaluation of Present System. 

► t** 

University education had only one purpose a1 tiraeV to be a place 

where knowledge and wisdom could be sought, found, and enhanced. 

This can no longer hold today, simply because knowledge and wisdom for 
their own sake have ceased to be high values in society. We live in 




a society where all expenditure of energy, even that spent on play 
and leisure, has to be functionally oriented. In such a society 
the university can only be a place where knowledge and skills for 
a particular purpose can be sought, found or advanced. 

Our present universities are to be evaluated primarily in terms of 
their achievement in training men and women for these particular 
purposes, and equipping them with the skills and knowledge required. 


This in three areas 

a) general education in science and humanities 

b) professional 

c) higher scientific and technological training 
and research 

There is a strong case for the argument that only category a) should 
be strictly in the university; but the case for the opposite view 
seems to be stronger. 

The achievements of our universities is perhaps least open to 
critioism in (b) 

In both (a) and (c) we are unable to achieve the standards we 
ourselves have set. 

A tifferent set of axlt* oriteria for evaluation can be found in 
the Kothari Commission's report, page 274 ffi- 


a) to seek and cultivate new knowledge, to engage 
vigorously and fearlessly in the pursuit of truth, 
and to interpret old knowledge and beliefs in the 
light of new needs and discoveries; 



b) to provide the right kind of leadership in all 
walks of life, to identify gifted youth and help 
them develop their potential to the full by 
cultivating physical fitness, developing the 
powers of the mind and cultivating right interests, 
attitudes and moral and intellectual values) 

c) to provide society with competent men and women 
trained in agriculture, arts, medicine, science and 
technology and various other professions, who 

will also be cultivated individuals, imbued with 
a sense of social purpose; 

d) to strive to promote equality and social justice 

and to reduce social and cultural differences through 
diffusion of education; and 


e) to foster in the teachers and students, and through 
them in society generally, the attitudes and 
values needed for developing the 'good life' 
in individuals and society," 


But these are general goals - for universities anywhere today. 

The Kothari Commission indicates some particular responsibilities 
for Indian universities - 

(a) Serve as "the conscience of the nation" - as "assessors 

of the national way of life"; a "forum for critical assessment of 
society - sympathetic, objective, unafraid - whose partiality (sic) 
and motives cannot be suspected, 

*>- 

(b) to "develop programmes of adult education in big way, and to 
that end, to evolve a wide-spread network of part-time and corres¬ 
pondence courses" bridging of the gap between the masses and the 
intelligentsia is part of this task. 

(c) to assist the schools (secondary and elementary) in their attempts 
at quali£4tive self-improvement - through experimental schools, 



advanced courses in their subjects for teachers, training of 
teachers etc. 

(d) to "shake off the heavy load of their early tradition whioh 
gives a dominant place to examinations, to improve standards 
all-round". 

(e) to promote an all round knowledge of Asian and especially 
Indian civilization and culture, and an awareness of our national 
identity and heritage. 

It is to be noted that the Kothari Commission was not scared by the 
bogey - man of elitism. The gap between the university elite and 
the rest of society should be narrowed and bridged by the university 
itself. The University has a responsibility both to change society, 
and to act as its conscience. 

How is our success to be evaluated at this point? Performance 
varies from university to university; but none can claim any 
brilliant success in this regard. I hope this conference would 
pay special attention to our performance in these regards. 

What about the relentless and fearless pursuit of .oiowledge? Do 
our universities, especially Christian Colleges, make a significant 
addition to the sum-total of knowledge every year? Do we create 
new knowledge by research year by year? Again we must first 
be our own institutional conscience before we can be the conscience 


of the nation 



4. Aoademic Reforms 


Can we list below the major aoademic problems confronting Christian 

Colleges? 

a) Have we liberated our colleges from the undue domination of the 
examination system and sought to provide a more noble 
motivation for university education than passing exams and 
getting jobs? 

b) Have we succeeded in breaking down our students' general 
reluctance to engage in physical labour? 

c) Have we succeeded at all in relating our colleges to society 
through student service programmes? 

d) Have we succeeded in building better teacher -student 
relations in the college, through guidance programmes, co- 
curricular activities for teaohers and students together, 
giving students more significant responsibilities in the 
life of the college etc.? 

d) Have we helped our teachers to stimulate each other and to 
be stimulated by debates and discussions in whioh prominent 
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thinkers from the outside participtus»ff? Have we given our 
teachers any incentives for doing research and improving their 
knowledge and skills? 

f) Has our college done anything to promote the qualifdtive 
improvement of school education? 
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g) Have we sought to serve as gwr objective forum which 
brings together opposing points of view in society 
for friendly but honest debate and discussion? 

h) Have we sought to evaluate objectively as colleges, with 
teachers, students and members of the public participating, 
what is happening in our nation politically, economically, 
and culturally? 

i) How have we sought to make our courses more directly related 
to the life-issues that confront mankind and our nation today? 

5. Administrative Reforms 

a) Are we still running our Colleges on the patterns of ancient 

JL 

feudal society, with the Principal as the Lord of the Manor? 

To what extent are we drawing in our faculty members into college 
administration, so that they can feel it is their college and 
thus take a lively personal interest in its work? 

b) Have we dealt with the student unrest in our colleges in 

a humane way, or have we sought the force of impersonal authority 
to suppress their revolt? Are the management,principal, faculty 
and students becoming related to each other in a more and more 
human and less and less formal way? 

c) Where we have introduced continuous evaluation by the 
teacher himself, what have been the overall xwart reactions on the 
part of teachers and students? 



d) What new student services have we set up in our colleges - 
Orientation for new students, health services, guidance, 

■■■silting counselling, co-curricular activities, eto.? 

e) To what extent have we been successful in evolving a 
student-led machinery for dealing with student indiscipline? 

f) To what extent are we able to give special encouragement to the 
most gifted students to make the best use of their time in College? 

These are only some of the questions. Others will be presented 
by the various position papers. 

6. The Challenges before us 

Clearly the criteria set by the Kothari Commission themselves 
confront us with some of the most exciting challenges. In many 
oases only our diffidence, lethargy, and fear of uncharted seas 
that keep us from facing them. 

It is perhaps time that Christian colleges shopped looking to 
the UGC and the Education ministry to give us any lead in 
university reform. Within the existing structures themselves 
we have to begin to pioneer - at least in the following most 
important areas. 

a) making students more directly and actively aware of what 
is going on in the nation - economically and politically. 

This is to be done not through one-sided lecturee, but by 
mutual confrontation of opposing points of view by equally 

A 

competent exponents. This Bhould be done in the Vernacular 



if necessary, so that students can take full part in the 
discussion. 

b) helping the formation of a representative body of students 
who will take a responsible and leading part in the formulation of 
policy for the college, along with management^, faculty and the 
principal. They should also gradually evolve a responsible 
teacher student court to deal with cases of indiscipline. 


c) giving opportunities to students for combining productive 
manual labour with service to the community, and thereby h8lpt**tf 
develop a new mentality of service in the student body as a 
whole. 


d) giving maximum opportunity and incentives to the teachers to 
enhance their knowledge, and skill, to do creative research and 

writing, and to engage in more human and less formal relations 

i*v4Uke«M» 

with students through Initlstions to their homes, joint 
excursions and activities, games etc. 


e) win the respect of the whole public by becoming a 

community of truth and love - i.e. where issues are 
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discussed and clarified in an unbiased and unpretentious spirit, 
and from where productive, warm, creative, human service flows to 
the surrounding community. 


Conclusion 


I have purposely refrained from speaking about the religious 
and moral education role of Christian Colleges. To me such 



education can mean anything only if it is done in a community 
of truth and love, where Christians have no special privileges 
except that of loving service, where all views can be expressed 
and defended, where there is no alienation either between 
various groups in the college, or between the college and the 
public. In such a community, which can be sustained only by 
a small nucleus of deeply religious and completely dedicated 
people, a kind of religious and moral education will autom ** 
actically ensure, but in a living and creative context. 

The creation of such communities of Truth and Love remains 
the major over-all challenge before us. 
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From Fr. Paul Verghese 

Pri ncipal, Orthodox Seminary , Kotlayam, Kerala 



More education—different educa 


tion. 


The two demands coming 


together, can throw any govern¬ 
ment off its balance. No country 


is able 


meet 


demand 


Our 


educational 


m is declared by 


all to be notoriously bad 
everybody seems to 


But 


want more 


for more and more 


Ivan Ilyich of Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, has been writing in all 
educational journals about the 
“de-schooling of education.” He 
says, education, as the Church has 
already been in most countries, 
should be both disestablished and 
de-institutionalized. There is no 
more reason why Government 
should have a monopoly in educa¬ 
tion than for the Church to have 
Government support. But Ilyich 
makes a more infuriating demand, 
namely, that schools are a curse, 

that thev shut the child out from 

%/ 

the world of reality, that they 
create flunkeys of our present 
system unable to innovate and 
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helpless outside the system. Is 
he right? What is the alternative? 

If Christian education is alive, 
it must meet some of these 
challenges. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 




" EDUCATION FOR LIFE " 

Some reflections on the task of educators in Africa 

By Pr. Paul Verghese 

NOTE: This paper was prepared by Pr. Verghese and presented as 

a background paper to the All Africa Conference of Churches 
Conference on Christian Education in a Changing Africa 
held in Salisbury, December 1962-January 1963. 

Pr. Verghese is presently Associate General Secretary, 

World Council of Churches, and is of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church of India 


The Headmaster of a Prep-school in the U.S.A. recently said: 
"the important thing is not training a boy's brain, it's having 
a decent guy when you are done" (Time - Oct. 26). 

I beg your leave to consider the question what is the purpose 
of education in Africa today? The UNESCO Conference on Education 
(Addis Ababa, 1961) could not think in the same terras as a Prep, 
school headmaster. The problems were of a different dimension than 
that of turning out forty or fifty "decent guys" every year. 

170 million people: 25 million of school-going age, of which 
13 million have no opportunity of going to school, and of the othe: 
12 million less than half complete their primary education. 
Secondary schools are not available for even a million of these. 

The question posed at Addis Ababa was, in spite of the mag¬ 
nitude of its scope, a simple one: T he Development of educational 
facilities for meeting the needs of cultural, economic and social 

development in Africa. Where to find the finances, the buildings, 

iihe equipment, the personnel? Men who have the responsibility for 
carrying out things have to speak in such practical terms, not in 
the abstruse and idealistic terms of the preacher. 

But there was a final note in the Addis Ababa report which is 
of great interest to us. Both in Section I and Section V of the 
"Inventory of Educational Needs for African Economic and Social 
Development" (Chapter I of the Addis Ababa Pinal Report), we find 
mentioned the aspect of relating education to African culture and 
to "African Personality". 

Being a preacher myself, I am tempted to look at the question 
first in some general and idealistic terms. One can look at this 
question in several ways. One way is this: The shape of Africa in 
the year 2000 A.D. is going to depend very much on the kind of 
education we have in our schools in our decade. What kind of Afric 
do we envisage in the light of our best knowledge and wisdom, and 
what sort of education would be most suited for the emergence of 
this kind of Africa? 

The simple thesis which I submit to your consideration is thi 
"The African society of the year 2000 as the human society else¬ 
where should be a community of free people, serving their fellowmen 
in love who continue to learn from life , and education today shoul 
be so developed as to aid in the emergence of this kind of society 
in the near future." I have underlined the key words, community, 
free and learn from life, and we need to discuss briefly what we 
mean by these words. 

I. Freedom in the community of loving service 

Freedom is a word which has great emotional overtones, espe¬ 
cially for us Asians and Africans. It is a very Christian word, 
with an unsuspected depth of meaning. 

Freedom has no definable content in itself. Negatively, we 










In Eastern theology freedom is at the very heart of God's 
Being. In fact God alone is absolutely free. Not merely in the 
sense that He is not in bondage to someone else and that He is 
free to do anything He chooses. God's freedom, which is absolute, 
lies in the fact of His ruling power, He is not only free from 
necessity; He .is of course the uncaused cause. But He is an 
effective cause. His will is law and is accomplished. There is 
no limitation* on His power except what He imposes upon Himself 
in Hi's love. 

Man is created in the image of God. And the essential element 
--in tliis image-is-his-freedom. As- Gregory of Nyssa put.its "The 
language of Scripture ... expresses it concisely by a comprehen¬ 
sive phrase, in saying that man was made 'in the image of God's 
for this is the same as to say that He made human nature partici¬ 
pant in all good, for if the Deity is the fullness of good and 
this (man) his image, then the image finds its resemblance to the 
Archetype in being filled with all good. Thus there is in us the 
principle of all excellence, all virtue and wisdom, and every higher 
thing that we conceives but pre-eminent among all is the fact that 
we are free from necessity, and not in bondage *to any natural 
power 1 , but have decision in our own power a^/piease; for virtue 
is a voluntary thing, subject to no dominions that which is the 
result of compulsion and force cannot be virtue" ( On the Making 
of Man XVIs 10, 11, Ir in Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, Series 
two, Vol. V. p. 405 b.). 

Human education, as seen from the Christian perspective, has 
to provide the facilities for man attaining to the fullness of 
•the image-that God- has- bestowed on him. And this fullness of human 
di-gni ty-i-s -what I mean- by-the-word - l .freedom', The nature of man. is 
not such as can be studied exhaustively by-the anthropologist _or 
the sociologist, for it is a dynamic, not a static-nature. To say 
that the nature of man is to be sinful is a travesty of the dignity 
of man given to him by God in His grace. The nature of man has no 
definable limits except that of creative dependence on the Creator. 
Its archetype is nothing less than the nature of God Himself, as 
manifested in Him who is man par excellence, Jesus Christ. This is 
why St. Gregory can speak so boldly of the "royal and exalted 
character" of the human soul: "Our nature was created to be royal 
from the first" (Ibid. P. 391a)„ Freedom, understood in a Chris¬ 
tian sense, is nothing less that the whole of this human dignity, 
which St. Gregory calls the basilike axia or "royal dignity" 

(PGXLIV: 1360). St. Gregory does not by any means deny the sin¬ 
fulness of man, but he is unwilling to attribute that to his 
created nature . The words which he uses‘to describe human nature 
in his treat±se"D ialogue on the Soul and Resurrection " are sig¬ 
nificant: " eleutheria "," adespotes ", " parresia "and " autokrates ". 

(PG XLVI: lOlc) Freedom, non-servitude', assurance and sovereignty. 

To take these words in a purely "secular" sense is to pervert the 
meaning of St. Gregory. These are categories which can be under¬ 
stood only in the terms of "sonship" and therefore exercised only 
in the filial relationship to God. 

Here is our problem for education-. How-can we develop a man¬ 
hood in Africa which comes-into the--fullness of human dignity, 
without its being consciously related to the Father in a relation¬ 
ship of filial obedience in union with Jesus Christ? To say that 
the filial relationship to God in Jesus Christ will automatically 
lead to the fullness of human dignity is to over-simplify the issue. 
The preaching of the Gospel may have, in fact, in my opinion has 
actually, contributed su-bstantually-to t-he emergence of African 
man from the colonial yoke. But it is also a fact that in some 
areas of Africa at least the denial.of human dignity still goes 
side by side with the conscious acknowledgement of the filial 
relationship. Am I not speaking in an area of Africa, where, if 
my information is correct, it is those who claim to be the sons 
of the Heavenly Father, who in the name of that Father, deny the 
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It is not enough then to utter pious affirmations of faith in 
Jesus Christ to assure that the full freedom and dignity of man is 
preserved. There are some basic elements of that dignity and free¬ 
dom which all men, Christian or non-Christian, have to struggle 
for; and I attempt only a hasty listing of a few of these basic 
elements. 

a) An African educational system must create in every child 
the consciousness that he belongs to the human race and not to so- 
called white, black or coloured races. This means practically that 
any system of apartheid is contrary to the basic reality of the 
dignity of man; the Church cannot run segregated schools; it must 
struggle against any attempt on the part of governments anywhere 
in the world to impose such a system over any children, whether 
white, black, brown or blue-green. 

But desegregation of schools is not enough. Basic attitudes 
have to be fostered and cultivated in children and adults which 
will eventually lead to the extermination of these pernicious pre¬ 
judices which are transmitted not so much through verbal statements 
and formal teachings as by small, spontaneous acts and purely 
occasional remarks of adults. It is a total task of society; it 
will take at least two generations but we must begin now and the 
place to begin is in the Teacher Training institutions. Prom there 
it must spread to the whole of society via the teachers through 
the children who are in school today. If the Church runs any in¬ 
stitution of its own, good teacher training schools should have a 
high priority on their list. 

b) The teaching of history, civics and the social sciences in 
general should be so geared as to engender in all children a three¬ 
fold loyalty which does not come in conflict amongst its three 
elements. 

(1) to one's own national unit as the primary structure 
of loyalty outside the family 

(2) to the African continent and African peoples who have 
been united by a common experience of exp&itation and 
enslavement by outsiders, and 

(3) to the whole human race, since ultimately humanity is 
and has to be one. 

c) The dgiity of man is realised only when man labours with h: 
hands, not that he may eat, but that he may have wherewithal to 
feed his neighbour, "doing honest work with his hands, so that he 
may be able to give to those in need." (St. Paul in Eph. 4:28), 

It is important to keep these two aspects together. It is pos^ 
sible in many cases to give each child a little plot of land or a 
bench in a workshop in school where he toils with his hands and 
then is rewarded by the fruit of his labours. This is a basic 
human satisfaction which should not be denied to the child; but 
if we make the profit motive the incentive to labour, we shall 
soon end up in the spiritual fiasco in which the bourgeois West 
finds itself in the midst of its affluence. Inseparably united 
with labour is the idea of serving those in need. And if labour 
is early associated with profit in the mind of the young child 
it will be difficult to root out the selfishness of the profit 
motive in later life. There is no reason for us to resign ourselve 
to original sin, and say that the profit motive is ineradicable 
from human nature. One is aware that even Russian communism is to¬ 
day slowly beginning to approve the profit motive. But one can 
hardly suspect that this tentative approval of economic necessity 
is based, at least in the case of the communists, on any doctrine 



they have failed. Both laissez f a ire capitalism and apartheid can 
appeal to original sin. This may"he inevitable since that is about 
all they can appeal .to. But Christians get the guide-lines of their 
conduct not from a doctrine of original sin, but rather from the 
high calling of God in Jesus Christ "to grow into the mature man¬ 
hood of Christ". 

In plain word, technology and socialism are inseperable in the 
educational system if the free dignity of man is to be preserved. 

It is not a doctrinaire or dogmatist socialism that I have in mind, 
but gather the fundamental socialism of the people of Israel; not 
the communism of consumption of the early Church, but a socialism 
of production, distribution and consumption from which the profit 
motive is eliminated and in which fundamental attitudes towards 
life as a force to be poured out in the service of others are 
fostered. 

d) Many nations in Africa find their major problems' to be not 
the scarcity of trained men, but rather the lack of men of charac¬ 
ter who can wield power without being corrupted. It is compara¬ 
tively easy to train technicians. The- State can do that job better 
and more adequately than the Church. We definitely have a contribu¬ 
tion to make as Christians, to the efforts of the State, to train 
competent men and v/omen who can function in a productive economy. 
But our specific contribution- lies in the training of men who com¬ 
bine integrity with competence. I do not want tc insist that this 
can be done only in institutions run by the Church; but if the 
Church runs its own institutions, one of their major contributions 
should be in securing this difficult combination. The dignity of 
-man lies neither in technical competence nor in a sheltered in¬ 
nocence; but in the acquisition of genuine freedom which combines 
power, wisdom and love. 

I have already stated that freedom, which is the basic con¬ 
stituent of the dignity of man created in the image of God, can be 
limited by nothin but the character of God, as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. This character consists of love, wisdom and power and the 
educational system must develop all three. 

Freedom involves not merely political freedom. The colonial 
nations have no longer to use political authority over Africa to 
keep Africa enslaved. They can continue to keep her in bondage by 
the economic development of Africa being controlled in such a way 
that it continues to be directly dependent on their own economies. 
This enslavement can be maintained by private economic forces in 
the colonial countries as well as by direct political economic aid 
given under State auspices. 

If, therefore, African man is to attain to the full dignity of 
freedom very hard work lies ahead. Neither the Addis Ababa plan 
for Education nor the Development Decade sponsored by the United 
Nations can assure this. The initiative has to be seized by 
Africans themselves in ordor that the economic and personnel aid 
so generously, offered by the powerful nations of the world do not 
enslave us. 

The"Scramble, for Africa" of the nineteenth centure is being 
repeated, in our decade by a double scramble: first on the part of 
Western Europe and America on one side and Eastern Europe and China 
on the other to pour large suras of money into-Africa. Not all of 
this munificence is to be attributed to benevolence toward Africa. 
We have to be wise in understanding the implications of this aid, 
and learn to use-it wisely in order to avoid enslavement. On the 
other hand there is another "scramble" on our part. We have some¬ 
how received the impression that money can be obtained for the 
asking and not only nations but also Churches are vying with each 
other to put up ambitious "projebtsi’.for which aid is to be re- 
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quested from the outside. This is genuine weakness of character 
on our part in the developing nations, and we have to discipline 
ourselves a little more on this point. 


The development of integrity is not thus a problem of the 
elite. There has to be national integrity, the development of hon¬ 
esty and se^Lf-respect among all people in every nation in Africa. 
This does not mean the running of educational institutions of the 
"public school" type in Africa. That can be good only for the 
aristocratic elite and leads to class distinctions that we want 
to avoid in Africa. 

What is needed is something more difficult. We need smaller 
schools of humble and modest facilities, where children are taught 
right attitudes of labour and service as well as honesty and wis¬ 
dom and self-discipline. But the important thing is certainly not 
a pretentious building, nor can we say that the curriculum is the 
most important element. The central essential is always people. 

And we should get the idea washed clean out of our head that only 
foreign people can do this kind of work. There are many competent 
and dedicated young Africans who have both ability and the vocatior 
What is needed is someone to organize such institutions and pioneei 
in their development. 

Again the pioneering cannot be done by missionaries in the 
first instance. Nor can it be done by the established leadership 
of the African Church, which if you will forgive my impertinence 
and with due apologies to all exceptions, has been largely formed 
not in the image of God but after the image of the missionary and 
not always of the best missionaries. This work has to be done by 
younger African Christians who are in touch with present-day 
African realitieB. After the pioneering has been done by young 
African Christians, we can use the services of Christians from 
other countries, but carefully chosen by us and not by any mission 
board. This type of thing is not a professional job. It needs a 
vocation to self-sacrificing service on the part of men who run 
such institutions. We will not get the right men by offering them 
better salaries than the Government offers. We will get them only 
when our sense of dedication and self-sacrifice inspires them to 
follow the same path, and when our political and economic views 
become substantially more progressive than that of a vast majority 
of present-day professional Church leaders in Africa. 

II. Learning from Life and the African Personality 

I have elaborated elsewhere (in an address to the Paris meet¬ 
ing of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches the 
text of which was among the preparatory papers for this conference 
the distinction, by no means original with me, between the tragic 
and comic modes of learning. The detached, academic, scientific 
mode of learning which characterises present-day Western education 
has to be supplemented by the tragic mode of learning, where the 
student enters fully into the life of the world and learns from 
participating in the suffering of humanity. This does not mean 
that the student neglects his academic responsibilities for the 
sake of participating in political or relief activities. But the 
attitude has to be created in one's early childhood whereby one 
is made aware of the total life of humanity in which one is in¬ 
volved. 

No one wants to deny the value of an "objective study" of 
truth, in the laboratory, in the social sciences and so on. 

Science and technology have great dehumanizing potentialities in 
them, which are by no means an inescapable concomitant of scien¬ 
tific and technological education. But academic detachment often 
leads to detachment from the issues of life. Passion is poison, 



uiey usea to say, to the scientific temperament. But without noble^B 
passions man becomes a virtual mechanical robot who performs cer- 
tain assigned tasks with high efficiency but is unable to see the 
meaning of the whole of life. We have too many Ph.D's running around 
in the world whose understanding of the issues of life appears 
never to have grown beyond the adolescent stage. That applies to 
Doctors in Philosophy and Theology as well. 

However "uncivilized" (by the standards of technological 
civilization) Africa may have been in the past, one thing she had - 
fundamental wisdom. Before the advent of slavery, in the times of 
the Islamic conquests and of later European raids, and the corrup¬ 
tion it engendered•in the social order in African tribal life, 
there must have been a rich heritage of wisdom in African society 
which survives to this day in your many parables and proverbs as 
well as in current customs and patterns of common life. A blind 
imitation of the educational systems of the technologically civi¬ 
lized nations of the West will destroy even the last traces of this 
ancient wisdom of Africa. 

A great deal of African cultural experience is also stored up 
in the patterns of tribal organization. Without romanticizing the 
past, or using the past as normative for the present, we must learn 
to utilize this ancient wisdom in the emerging patterns of Govern¬ 
ment, of economic and social organization in our African states. 

All this is not a matter of scientific study and objective 
analysis alone. The native wisdom of Africa may take years before 
it finds satisfactory scientific articulation. But there are in¬ 
tuitive insights in the African mind which have to grope for ex¬ 
pression, not first in books, but in concrete experiments of common 
life. Here is a pioneering job in education. We may learn from the 
experiences of countries in Europe, Asia or America. John Dewey's 
Pragmatism and the Russian Makaranko's philosophy of Education 
expressed in his exciting work " The Road to Life " 3 vols, may give 
us pointers, but the wise men of Africa will have'to devise the 
basic patterns suitable for each country and experiment concretely 
with it. 

A variety of African socialism, or perhaps different varieties 
of it will have to emerge. A beginning has been made in Ghana, but 
both the theoretical articulation and the practical experimentation 
have to be carried much further before its actual suitability can 
be finally ascertained. Movements like.„the. "young Pioneers" in spite 
of all the idolatry it engenders, are serious attempts to weld the 
nation together and to inculcate loyalties that go beyond the tribe, 
to help the child acquire social attitudes that transcend personal 
advancement. All systems and movements are open to the inroads of 
corruption, but the fight must be against corruption and not against 
the whole system. 

Idolatry of the head of the nation is as detrimental to social 
health in Africa as in Germany, Italy, China or Russia. But the 
alternative is not necessarily a two-party system of democracy. 

How can we practice the western form of democracy by adult franchise 
and the rule of the majority, in.a situation where the larger pro¬ 
portion of voters are likely to choose their representative not 
with reference to the personal qualities of the candidates but 
rather after the directions of the tribal Chief whom they are used 
to obey in all matters. Would not democracy then lead to the rule 
of a minority virtually chosen by the tribal Chiefs and serving 
their interests rather than the interests-of the people? For a 
generation or two, until the majority of the citizens of a nation 
become sufficiently educated to exercise a critical judgement on 
the complex problems of modern economic and political systems, it 
may be necessary to be 'satisfied with a system in which power is 
concentrated in the hands of a team though the maximum amount of 



W checks and balances have to be built into the system from the 

beginning. Here again education has a significant role to fill, in 
preparing young people for the interim and for the future. But we 
must not foreclose the question whether African socialism has to 
adapt itself to the tribal pattern where the Chief elected by the 
people and assisted by a council of elders exercises authority on 
behalf of the people or to a more anarchistic system on the lines 
of European social thought. 

********* 

Much has been said and written in recent times about the need 
for the development of an African Personality, but not enough that 
clearly sketches its main lineaments. Certainly we are not speaking 
of individuals in Africa who impress their own countries or the 
outside world with the force of their personality. We have rather ir 
mind a fundamental set of characteristic traits which not only dis¬ 
tinguish Africans from non-Africans, but gives Africa itself a guide 
line along which to develop future society. 

Such a personality, in order to be authentically African, has 
first to be rooted in the history and traditions of the African 
people. And therein is a huge task for the African educator. Due to 
the fact that not more than half-a-dozen of the seven hundred and 
odd African languages has been reduced to script until about two 
hundred years ago, much of African history has gone undocumented. 
Archaeology, anthropology and analysis of oral traditions are the 
only tools with which to recapture that past. But even the inter¬ 
pretation of the materials unearthed by these disciplines can be 
properly undertaken only by the African people. The categories of 
Western anthropologists have either romanticized or misunderstood 
the material in many cases, and one of the great tasks of African 
universities lies not merely in unearthing new material but also 
in re-interpreting the material handled by Western anthropologists. 
This study of the past, undertaken by competent Africans, is a first 
step towards the development of an African consciousness. 

But a study of the past is only a preliminary step. The prob¬ 
lems of the present have to be tackled with courage and discipline. 
Literacy and health, economic development, the development of a 
cadre of leaders for all social, political and economic institutions 
the fostering of a common consciousness in Africa, the minimum of 
three languages (English, French and the local vernacular) in all 
African schools and a creative relationship to the non-African 
world are all immense and stupendous tasks in each of which Educa¬ 
tion has a key role to play. 


******** 

The determinative ingredient of the African personality, how¬ 
ever, would be of a different order. In brief, the essential and 
decisive factor in the development of an African personality, would 
be its understanding of the meaning of life. Albert Schweitzer, 
that great African jungle doctor who so miraculously manages^to .re¬ 
main out of touch with the African reality, has classified the 
fundamental outlooks of people as either life-and-world affirming 
or life-and-world denying. With all due respect to the great¬ 
heartedness and intellectual prowess of that triple doctor, one 
may say that very few of the peoples of the world can be neatly 
classified into one of these classes. It is true that most of the 
nations of Western European origin and the Chinese are fundamentally 
life and world affirming, but nearly all other peoples and their 
religions manage to combine the affirmation and the denial. The 
issue for the African outlook on life is not between these two. 

Nor is it simply a matter of the secular state versus the religious 
state. 


it is a more fundamental question raised by the paradox of 
the Christian faith that this world is transient and yet is not 
without eternal meaning. Modern civilisations tend to work on the 
basis that this world open to our five senses is the only world 
that exists. The Christian faith certainly cannot accept this. Its 
fundamental orientation is towards an.eternal Kingdom. What then 
is the ultimate nature of the world? Is it only a preparing ground 
for the next world? If so, then let us leave all this nation¬ 
building and technology and politics to itself, and simply seek to 
save souls. 

A good starting point for the Christian understanding of this 
world in the plan of God is the world-view of Pere Teilhard de 
Chardin, especially his Le Phenomene Huraain (1955) and L'avenir de 
L 1 homme. It will be foolish to attempt a one-paragraph summary of 
his grand and exhilirating vision of the total meaning of life. But 
we need to take seriously his understanding of the appearance of 
- man on earth as the culmination of a continuing process of creative 
evolution. As we human beings of today stand at the apex of that 
process which has resulted in our being and reflect on it, we see 
the tremendous responsibility placed on man by the process itself. 
Geogenesis is followed by a biogenesis. The earth is formed out of 
chaos, and then on the surface of the earth appears the trees of 
life. Man appears on the top branch of the tree, and biological 
evolution which began at a certain period in the history of the 
universe, gives place to a new kind of evolution, what Teilhard 
calls the Noosphere - the world of thought. 

It is not the body that evolves in this new stage of evolution, 
but the mind of man. .And therein lies the staggering responsibility 
of man. Biological evolution proceeded by the inter-play of "chance" 
and "anti-chance" factors. But in the noospheric evolution human 
choice plays a very important part. We humans are not simply the 
playthings of historical forces, but in a limited but significant 
sense, the makers of history, the architects of the new creation. 
Matter, Life, Thought, the three rungs of the ladder, but on the 
top rung the one who evolves consciously directs the evolution. 

The forces of evolution are being replaced in the economy of 
God by the Education of Man - staggering thought indeed! To "think 
the world" in order to act upon it, to rule over it, to transmute 
it, and thereby transmute the very being of man, this is the high 
calling of God in our time. Not only staggering; it makes us dizzy, 
perhaps it makes us drunk with j^^ense of our own importance. No 
longer is it necessary for man xo fight each other and conquer and 
dominate each other. We can join together to fight against the 
forces of evil and work together to release the hidden powers of 
nature and bend them to our will, and finally, ah, what an intoxi¬ 
cating thought! we will create here on earth all that the world 
and life denying traditions have hoped for in heaven. 

That sort of talk would have been fine at the beginning of our 
century, but the two world wars have made us wiser. We know that 
things are not that simple. Painfully we are reminded that the cross 
stands at the centre of history; that life comes through death; 
that the world passeth away and <k^ithe lust thereof, but the word 
of the Lord abideth forever. 

If that be the case, then why bother about education at all? 
Simply because God created us anew in Jesus Christ for one purpose - 
to show forth the glory of God in concrete historical situations. 
"For we are His artistic creation - made in Christ Jesus for good 
works, the setting for the practice of which God has prepared 
beforehand" (Eph. 2:10). It is by showing forth the goodness of 
God in each new situation that the Church fulfils its vocation - 






not merely by preaching the Gospel and making disciples of all. 

The goodness of God must be manifested, not merely proclaimed. 

The woYld may still reject it. Christian obedience promises 
neither popularity with the world nor success on earah. But we 
have no other option but to lay down our lives for the life of 
the world. And laying down our lives is not a simple matter of 
martydom for the cause of Christ. It is the utilization of every 
ounce of our thought and energy to one purpose, namely to bring 
mankind to the fullest of its God-given dignity and freedom. 

That is why the Church is concerned in education - not merely 
of its own members, nor as a surreptitious means of evangelism, 
but because we are chosen by God to suffer in joy for the sake 
of our fellowmen by serving their true needs. 

It will be a betrayal of our Christian motivation if we en¬ 
gage in this educational responsibility merely in order that the 
Church may be popular with our governments. There will be plenty 
of occasions when, if we are faithful to our vocation, we will be 
unpopular with our governments. Let us keep that clear in our 
consciousness. It is God's will that the whole of humanity should 
live together in peace and joy, in the community of suffering and 
self-sacrificing love. And education is one of the menas by which, 
in God's economy for men, this goal is progressively approximated. 
The goal may be unattainable in our generation. The whole globe 
may be blown to bits before we get anywhere near these goals. We 
are certain to find new vistas to cross before we get to our goal. 
But we have no other direction.in which we can move. We act, not 
in the hope of bringing heaven to earth, but in the confident 
assurance that the final outcome is in the hands of Him who died 
that we may have life, and life abundant. 

The view of life of the African society of 2000 A.D. will 
depend on the views that are fostered in our schools and com¬ 
munities today. If African Personality is not to be as shallow 
and superficial as Western Society in its understanding of the 
meaning of life, it will have to do some serious reflecting at 
this stage. Even our Christian friends from the advanced nations 
of the West are deeply influenced by the technological civiliza¬ 
tion's blindness to the unseen life. Herein lies one of the 
greatest contributions that the African Personality can make to 
the life of humanity as a whole. 

Technological competence without the profit motive, social 
and economic organization without the selfishness of burgeois 
individualism, a political pattern that combines the best elements 
of traditional African wisdom and of Western democracy, a sure 
sense of the transcience of this world and its significant rela¬ 
tion to the unseen world, the natural joy, warmth of affection 
and the enthusiasm for life of the African soul - when these 
ingredients are cultivated in our schools and presented in Christ 
to God the Father, He would, by His Holy Spirit, create that 
African Personality which would make the hitherto despised and 
rejected people of Africa the beacon-light of humanity. 
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Permission to duplicate and distribute this paper as a preparatory 
paper for the LWF Commission on Education Consultation on Christian 
Education in Eastern Africa, 28 April - 4 May, 1968, has been given 
by Fr. T. Paul Verghese, now Principal, Orthodox Theological Semi¬ 
nary Kottayam, Kerala, India. 


FIRST DRAFT FOR A POLICY STATEMENT ON EDUCATION IN KERALA 


be translated later into Ualayalam) 

1. Compared to many other States in India, education in 

Kerala has, at least in certain external aspects, made considerable 
progress in the last few decades. Diesatisf action^about 
our educational system and process, however, continues to 
mount every day. 

2. Growing disparity between sohool education and the 
realities of Kerala life seems to account, at least in part, 
for the increasing dissatisfaction, often amounting to 
frustration* and unrest, on the part of students and the public. 
Only a thorough and fundamental examination of this disparity 
can lead to a helpful diagnosis of the ills of the present 
educational system. We would then need also to look into the 
qualitative Improvement of educational standards and the 
quantitative improvement of education in the framework of 
manpower needs and equality of opportunity. 

—-' 3. The |oal6of our society have to be clearly stated, in 
order that educat:on can be transformed to help society to 
attain these goals. The attempt here is only to state these 
goals in the barest outline, in terms which should be 
acceptable to all men of goodwill, to whatever religious 
or political group they may belong. 

^^^i^We^w^^tate clearly and unequivocally that our basic 
social goal whether in the state^in the nation, or in* the 
world, is the achievement of a productive .■•nd creative society 
with justice, freedom and dignity for all - a socialist society 
in which economic and political power is fairly mid equitably 
distributed among the people, in which all have the opportunity 
to work : nd to live without want or insecurity, and in which 
all forms of exploration .md oppression are elimiuated^so that 
men can live together in peaceful creativity all over the world. 




5. tte believe that at the preseat historical moment, we need 
a secular basis for bui,ldling up, such a society. Ours at 

ilous sooi 


present is a multi-religious^sooiety. A secular basis for the 

new society doe6 not mean on anti-religious policy. It means, 

however, that no religious community will be fai'oured or 

discriminated gainst; thatG^reptaent ^wlll^not provide 

religious instruction in S£a;.£o aohtxHs, thpugh instruction about 
A ' r- 

religions as part of our cultural heritage may be provided 

Vf: nt^spirit'fy^that the State shell jaake a conscious 

;nd concerted effort to break down social, political or economic 

divisions and antagonisms formed on the basis of caste or 

religion^taking care at the same time not to violate the 

fuudomental rights of citizens; thlJt/VW^Tfft^ Vocational 

system will promote a ^mdre rational^unt^r^tundin^bX ny^t^s 

and supersprevailing^±£^hje/^rtirreVwithoi^ ut^nVe^esbarily 

ridiculing tbe tenets oi 




6. Tiie Scientific Outlook and approach needs to be made more 
central in our educat on&l system. An enquiring questioning 
mind and the capacity for rational analysis should be encouraged 
from childhood. Science is not simply a subject among other 
subjects. It is a method of gaining knowledge • nd mastery 
of reality. The methods of teaching science in one schools 
often simply transmit scientific information os subject-matter 

without teaching basic scientific attitudes and skills. The 

SL 

capacity to put forward new hvpothes^s which better explain 
all the observed phenomena in any particular instance and thus 
constantly to improve our scientific knowledge of the universe 
needs first to be engendered rnd then fostered in teacner^ 
and students. Open-mindedness, the capacity to receive 
criticism and to benefit from it, respect ; nd tolerance for 
tie views of others, objectivity, confiddnoe that oil problems 
oan be mastered by man, the ability to give credit to others 
where due and to learn from them, the team spirit - all these 
part of the scientific outlook and approach which need 
to be fostered from childhood. 
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7* Equally Important jrt'a the twain inoulcation of Social 
Values • Education is a major instrument of sAcial change, 
( jgoi stic, communal, paroohia l. parasitic and exploitative value 
systems prevailing in our society need to be broken-down by 
careful education from childhood.^yThe most Important positive 
values to be Inculcated at the present time in Kerala are A-yW' 

first the willingness and ability to do productive work, not ytA&n 
for personal profit, but for the growth and development of 
allTMfr ttd ee co mtty t: e vision of humanity A as a single whole 
and arising from tlxat vi^j Um -^ £he^ctive concem^for the poor 
-^and the oppressed determined ^am^aign^agaJLnst communal 

and regional parochialism. R^fa^ea to this is also the 
11 peculiarly flssiparous and divisive tendency of all social, 
olitlcal and religious movements in our state; our inability 
^jto contain dlferences of opinion in a team without^br^atfing 
it; the readiness with which people leave one organization 
and start another under one's own leadership; and our well 
known capacity for destructive criticism combined with our 
incapacity to match verbal productivity with creative and 
constructive work.A Theae values cannot be taught merely 
as subject-matter; they have to be fostered through organized 
activity, in school as well as outside. 


8. Educational reform in Kerala should take special notice 
of the fact that etSmTstate has one of <he highest proportions 
of educated unemployment ynvwhere in the world. A system 
which produces very large numbers of even university trained 
men unable to engage in ;ny productive activity seeking only 
to find a itui sinecure for life should be radically 
questioned. Secondary education itself should foster 
inventiveness, enterprise ;;nd the ability to engage in 
productive work without necessarily being employed by someone 
else .^University education should not be required for 
clerical and lower administrative services. The present pre¬ 
degree course, which could remain for practical reasons located 
in the colleges, should be regarded as part of sec ndary 
education, should use less of tSe lecture method, wore of 
independent study and work organization. 



9. Part-time . work experience and t e chnica l training;, 
especially in small-scale and cottage industries, should 
be given iu to all students in primary and secondary 
schools,making use of facilities in technical schools now lying 
idle for several hours a week. The purpose of such training 
should be three-fold, the fostering of respeot and attitude 

for productive manual .end physical labour, the break-down of 

lA' 

social and class distnrbtions and prejudices among students, 
and the cultivation of creativity, self-reliance and initiative 
in students. 

10. Secondary students should, in the beginning only in some 
selected schools and under expert guidance, be sent into the 
rural areas on special occa^lon,8 JLJJce seed-time nr harvesting, 
in order to share the^work with themT Wage labourers, even 

•—---- /v — 

though doing less work due to student assistance, should get full 
wages, but the students should not be p^id, the students 
should share the food and entertainments of the labourers, 
and they should enter into mutual dialogue. The same kind of 
experiment could be tried in a few industries also. The 
purpose of these sorties is mainly to make the student more 
aware of the reality of life among the working classes. 

Similar experieraents could be tried also at university level, 
either under the National Service Scheme of the Central 
Government or independently, by selected colleges, both government 
run . nd privately managed. 

11. Teacher Training for the Secondary ±mx level should be 
extended for at least six more months or prefer, bly for a year 
and the curriculum suitably amended t o give prospective teachers 
the experienc es of working with their own hands and of entering 
directly into the li fe of t he workin g clas ses. Unless there 

is a radical change in the attitudes of the younger teachers, 
it will be practically impossible to transform significantly the 
attitudes of students. 




12. Teacher Associations should be encouraged to go beyond 
fighting for better working conditions for themselves. They 
should organize work-camp—cnm-seminurs, in order to transform 
the attitudes of teachers in relation to society •nd to 
production. Teachers showing special qualities of leadership 
in relating the school to socety should be specially 
recognized with prizes nd other honours. 

13- Teachers should he encouraged to use modern techniques 
of teaching which they ore taught in training college, even 
If the use of those may often in the beginning mean that the 
whole portion of studies prescribed for the year not be 
completed. The examination system should provide sufficient 
opportunity to test >he students' real comprehension rathhr 
than the reproduction of subject matter learned by ro|e^ 
memory. This is especially important in the teaching of the 
sciences Including mathematics, which should form the core 
of the curriculum. 


14. The examination system should be altered to take the 

•---- 

weight off the final examination, as is already being ^ter^ in 
our State. Inspection should make sure that the kind of teaching 
given in each school Is of the right calibre and technique. 


Comprehensive examinations could be given at three or four 
year intervals at a State level to test the comparative 


performances of students all over the state. 


15. Revision of <he curriculum , with the rewriting of text 
books to ensure a more social, secular and u scientific 
basis for all lessons seems to be immediately called for. 
Writers' Seminars will need to be held for training text-book 
writers and for giving *hem expert advice and library 
assistance 
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16. The teaching of social sciences shouldjseek to help 

the student see the vision of tue wnolt? o f humanity as a 

^sln”^out of Ignorance and £lbalism, 
a a 

and various forms of group conflict, 

towards a single oreative and peaceful world-wide society 

in which regional, linguistic, religious and social 

parochialisms are progressively eliminated. 

17. Second ry education should be in ^gg ^broad st reams - 

one meant to equip the student for enlightened participation as 
a productive member of society und^rosponsible citizen; the 
other to prepare the student for university education. Care 
should be taken to see that no elitiBin is fostered by the 
two-stream system. 

18. The purpose of university education should become more 
limited. Only those gifted with high competence need be given 
such education, on the basis of merit, at the expense of the 
state. While preparing men nd women for the professions, 
the university should rlso train them to become social 

SA.\jy. Wv-f-i I 5Vi 

aat m ata ax,- a ni ma t i on , to mobilize society towards *n 
economically productive and culturally creative society. Their 
training should be such as t> prevent the formation of elitist 
or middle-class at itudes, and they should be commit ed in 
spirit to the cause of the economic nd social emancipation of v 
the urban and rural working classes. 

19. At Secondary .<nd University level, students should be 
given greater opportunities for participation in the planning, 
organization and execution of the total programme of the 

educational institutions. The Headmaster or Principal should 

y 

bectme not an arbitary dictator as he is often tempted to 
be, but one who coordinates all the teachers and students in 
the institution, so that the very administration becomes 
more democratic. This Is t|sC only way to prepare students for 
a more open and democratic society. It also helps teachers to 
become more involved in the life of the Institution. 


s ingle reality ,,'Vri 
through national(§/lm 



20. The Medium of instruction right up to the bachelor's 
degree in the University programme should be Malayalaa 
in Kerala. Hindi should be taught from the pxmxx primary 
level, right up to university. The study of English 
should be compulsory at Secondary and university levels. 

In the interests of children coming from all-India^— 
cadr£_offleers and others, there may be some justification 
for permitting special schools using English or Hindi as 
medium of instruction. 

Shift in the medium of instruction at Secondary 
and university levels need not wait till all the text-books 
are ready in Malayalau. Tt should be possible for teachers to 
use Malayalam as the medium xhtxx while continuing to use 
English text books and (terminology. 

t 

21. Education is of the highest priority for the 
development of the State, and expenditure to be incurred for 
some of these reforms would be fully justified as investment 
towards economic development. 



Sducation for a New Civilisation in t\)e New Millennium 


Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios Metropolitan inaugurated the International Ecumenical Assembly off 
16th January 1995. The text of his address follows : 


L et me at the outset thank the organisers of this 
Ecumenical Assembly for their bold, timely, wise and 
insightful initiative in calling together such an assembly 
of Christian Colleges and Universities all over the world. 
The educational institutions run by Christians seem to 
be steadily losing their reputation, as they gradually fall, 
not only in standards of character and academic 
excellence, but more basic, in a Christian vision which 
inspires and empowers. As leadership passes, both in 
the Church and in Christian institutions, from men and 
women of vision and commitment, to bureaucrats and 
fundraisers, the vision fades and everything becomes 
pedestrian and painfully prosaic. Christian higher 
education is a casualty to this process. The educational 
endeavour of Christians all over the world stand in need 
to total rethinking and 
radical renewal 
powered by a fresh 
vision; doctoring up the 
old ideas and prevailing 
structures will simply not 
do. I hope we can begin 
to see that vision here. 

I am particularly 
privileged to be here, 
because I have pleasant 
memories of the not 
insignificant role I was 
asked to play, along 
with Fr. Mathias and Dr. 

Dickinson, in setting up 
what is now known as 
AIACHE, and to cochair that most memorable inaugural 
Assembly of the Board of Christian Higher Education at 
Tambaram, Madras in December 1 966. This seems to 
be the only genuinely ecumenical institution that has 
survived the tosses and turns in the climate of ecumenical 
cooperation in the last three decades. Credit goes to 
the more than two hundred Christian colleges of India, 
and to the leadership of people like Fr. Theo Mathias 
and Dr. Mani Jacob; I salute them and congratulate them 
for this new initiative on a global plane. 

In what follows my intention is not so much to please 
as to provoke; I am aware to the dangers in such an 
exercise. Frankness can be easily misunderstood as 
rudeness; but then undue politeness may also do violence 
to the truth. So let me begin with some fundamental 


statements on which it is easier to agree; I note that 
many in my audience are more endowed on the 
administrative aspect of higher education than on the 
vision that should power it. 

The first affirmation I have to make may seem some¬ 
what platitudinous. I have come to realise that 
educational reform is rather futile, unless it is an integral 
aspect of social reform. The idea that educational reform 
can precede social reform and can even engineer social 
change has proved to be largely a false assumption. I 
myself have learned to focus on social reform as the 
larger matrix in which educational reform has to seek its 
place. 

A closely related second affirmation that I would 
like to make is that the present crisis in higher education 

is in the first place a 
cultural crisis, and 
cannot be fully 
understood except in 
terms of some cultural 
changes which have 
overtaken us in a 
scientific-technological, 
urban-industrial, liberal- 
capitalist civilisation. 

Let me illustrate. 
Recently I was doing 
some reading for a 
paper on the ethics of 
genetic engineering in 
the sumptuous library of 
a prominent American 
University founded by Christians. When I got tired of a 
lot of dry technical stuff on the subject of my investigation, 

I turned for some diversion to a university catalogue that 
was lying by in the Reference section of the library. I 
was intrigued by the preponderance of courses on 
business management and money making. I decided to 
pull out from the shelves a catalogue from the university 
of the 1950's and make a comparative analysis, I saw 
that the trend was away from courses on human living 
together, on human cultural history, on humanist concerns 
in general. Of course there were the usual new courses 
on women's concerns and on the environment, which I 
welcomed. But the financial well being of the university 
seemed to depend on the large number of new courses 
on money making by trade, commerce and industry as 






well as by financial wizardry. This simply reflects the 
trend in society towards commercialisation and 
commoditisation of all values, and of education itself. 

To me this is an advanced stage in the deteriorisation 
of human society, and consequently of higher education 
as well. I am reminded of the New Left fulmination of 
the student revolts of 1968 in California and France. I 
remember Daniel Cohn-Bendit's Marcusian thesis that 
the present urban industrial civilisation is totally 
dependent on the universities and other institutions of 
higher technical education which supplied the enormous 
fund of trained manpower needed to run that rotten 
society. The leader of the revolting French students was 
arguing that the easiest way to demolish that society 
and pave the way for the new, which would of course, 
by the inexorable laws of Marxist dialectics, arise 
spontaneously from th ashes of the old, was to destroy 
the University as such. And I remember that students in 
the University of California on their own, as well as the 
students at French Universities like Nanterre and 
Sorbonne in league with the trade unions, made a bold 
and temporarily successful effort to take over the 
universities and run them. Those were the roaring Sixties 
and the frustrations of that over-optimistic decade of the 
post-war baby boom younger generation seemed to have 
thrown a wet blanket over all aspirations of that 
generation for a new society. 

Well as we stand at the threshold of a new 
millennium, some of those aspirations seem to be 
rekindled in the minds of many. Let me confess to you 
that I am very skeptical about the theme of this Conference 
: "Preparing the Humankind for the Next Millennium 
through Ecumenical Partnership in Higher Education". 
For a number of reasons. Quite apart from the clumsiness 
and awkward grammar of the formulation, the very 
assumption that we Christians can prepare Humanity 
for its task in the next millennium, smacks to me of rabid 
Christian cultural hybris. Equally fallacious is the 
assumption that it is higer education which is going to 
do that preparing. Higher education today is an 
entrenched vested interest within the structure of the old. 
It can neither transform society, nor even transform itself. 

I remember again the famous Kothari Commission 
report of the Sixties on Reforming Higher Education in 
India. I have great respect for the two main creators of 
the report, Mr. Kothari, one of our most eminent scientists 
and humanists of that generation, and Mr. Jai Prakash 
Naik, a devoted Gandhian and a self-sacrificing servant 
of the India. They were both good friends of mine. In the 
very opening pages of that report one finds however the 
strange contention that education should be regarded 
as in investment. The authors of that report probably 
meant that if we put more money and resources into 
education, that investment would bring in profits for the 
nation in terms of accelerated socio-economic 
development and overall increase in the Gross Domestic 
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Product. 

That may be true, but is there not a basic and 
unforgivable distortion in making the production of more 
commodities the driving purpose of education ? The same 
philosophy is reflected in that odd name of the Indian 
Ministry of Government within which the educational 
concern is presently lodged - Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. Whose property are these "Human 
Resources" ? Who disposes them for the "development" 
of who or what ? Education and Culture, the main 
components of this Ministry - are they resources for 
someone or something else, or are they ends in 
themselves ? 

In that context I would like to introduce the main 
argument of my brief address this morning. The English 
words Education and Culture in their current sense are 
creations of the 1 8th century European Enlightenment, 
and embody in themselves some of the basic assumptions 
of that European Enlightenment, which shape the present 
global civilisation within which we are living. If we want 
to know what needs to be done about Education and 
Culture today we need a through examination of these 
assumptions, for which I have no time here. I have made 
an attempt in my last two books : "Enlightenment East 
and West" published by the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Shimla (1990) and in "A Light Too Bright - The 
Enlightenment Today" published by the State University 
of New York Press, Albany, New York. 

In 1784, five years before the French Revolution, 
there was an interesting debate among prominent 
German philosophers in the pages of the Berlinische 
Monatsschrift. In the September 1784 issue of that 
wissenschaftliche journal, the famous Jewsih philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn wrote : 

"The words Enlightenment, Culture and Education 
(Aufklaerung, Kultur, Buildung) are still newcomers in 
our Language (German). They belong at present to the 
language of the elite (Baichersprache). The common 
people understand nothing of all this. Should this be 
taken to mean that the substance of it is still quite new to 
us ? I do not think so... Education, Culture and 
Enlightenment, are modifications of social life, effects of 
the drives and desires of human beings to better their 
social existence." 

First we note that all words receive a new sense with 
the Industrial Revolution and the Bourgeois Enlightenment. 
Mendelssohn is right in saying that the susbstance of the 
three words are not new to the Europeans in the 1 8th 
century. But it is a fact that 1 8th century Europeans gave 
a totally new connotation to the three words. And it is 
that new 1 8th century European connotation that most 
of the educated people of today are familiar with, in 
any part of the world. We will refer to that new 
connotation in a moment. 

Second we note that the three words Education, 
Culture and Enlightenment in their modern sense came 



into being jointly and simultaneously, as ideals to be 
pursued by the bourgeoisie, and to be kept away from 
the masses. Moses Mendelssohn in that article of 
Septemeber 1784 made the clear distinction between 
Human Enlightenment (Menschenaufklaerung) and 
citizens' or Bourgeois Enlightenment 
(Buergheraufklaerung). The two are in conflict. If all are 
enlightened, who will do the dirty work. With enlightened 
workers how can the Industrial Revolution make any 
progress ? One had to wait till Marx and Engels six 
decades later to hear about a Workers' Enlightenment 
or Arbieteraufklaerung. 

Thirdly, there is no way of seeing a new vision on 
higher education in general or Christian higher education 
in particular without looking at the new meaning Europe 
gave to Education, Culture and Enlightenment in the 1 8th 
century. 

The European Enlightenment 

The concept of Enlightenment is a classical Indian 
concept, most clearly developed in the Buddhist tradition. 
It meant a new perspective on reality that comes about 
in the wake of years of discipline, prayer and meditation, 
leading to the overcoming of all dualisms : subjective - 
objective, knower-known, humanity-world, matter- 
consciousness. It is samyag - sambodhi, the joyful 
resolution of all contradictions and conflicts, which puts 
an end to all questions, doubts and perplexities, as well 
as to all lust and greed and desire, which are at the root 
of suffering. It is the experience of the Person, the 
individual seeker as he overcomes all individualism, and 
realizes his/her unity with the whole of Reality. Basically 
it is ananda, pure joy and self-fulfilment through 
transcending the self. 

Buddhist Enlightenment, like the modern Secular 
Enlightenment, was a reaction against the excesses of 
religion. BE ruled out, like the SE, all reference to God, 
as irrelevant to truth; both proscribed external authority, 
especially the authority of religion and scriptures, both 
emphasized self-reliance in making judgments and 
decision; both were opposed to ritual and dogma. There 
the similarities seem to end. 

The difference between the two seem to be well 
reflected in the civilisations which they engendered. The 
Buddhist Enlightenment, which was also in a sense secular 
like the European one, did not separate "fact" and 
"value"; in fact it did not recognize something called 
"fact" existing independent of the observer. So it did 
not abstract something called "value" out of reality. The 
fact-value separation is the crux of both the secular and 
the so-called scientific. 

There is growing perception today within modern 
science itself that it does not really produce knowledge 
of truth in the deeper sense, but yields only useful 
operational constructs. Christians are slow in 
understanding the implications of that perception. In fact 


it questions the truth-value of science as a whole, science 
which till a while ago claimed a monopoly on truth. 
Once we recognize that we will learn that there is no 
way of reconstructing higher education without 
questioning the foundations of our civilisation; these 
foundations were generated by the European 
Enlightenment and its Grand Secular Heresy. I shall call 
them the EE and the GSH. The EE affirmed the autonomy 
and self-sufficiency of the Human, its freedom from all 
external authority, from religion and from tradition. 

The GSH in turn reinforces this repudiation of external 
authority and the enthronement of human reason as 
supreme. Modern Science flourished in this context and 
manifested its technological prowess that enabled the 
nuclear holocausts of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, huge 
engineering feats, and space travel to cap it. We were 
impressed by the achievements of science/technology 
and also in the process taken in for a while by its claims 
to a monopoly on all knowing and doing. 

I wish to submit to you the thesis that there is no way 
to reconstruct higher education without exposing the false 
assumption of Modern Science, the European 
Enlightenment and the Grand Secular Heresy which 
audaciously proposed that we limit our attention to the 
world open to our senses. It is clear that the EE was 
wrong in its repudiation of all tradition and all 
transcendent reference in our knowledge. It is also clear 
that the GSH was wrong in marginalising, privatising 
and individualising religion, and in limiting, our 
perspective of the material and the empirical. It is clear 
that Modern Science has led us astray in pretending to 
have a monopoly on true knowledge, relegating not only 
religion, but also art, literature and traditional 
perspectives on religion to the margin of the human 
consciousness and the academy. 

If Christians have the guts to stand up to the 
Establishment, they should join with the followers of other 
religions like Islam, Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism and Taoism to challenge the secular assumptions 
of our civilisation and the European Enlightenment which 
engendered it. We should not be browbeaten by 
intellectuals, misdirected political leaders, who advocate 
and propagate secularism as an unquestionable dogma 
and a panacea for all our social ills. A Christian University 
which challenges the Grand Secular Heresy is likely to 
be mercilessly persecuted. But if Christians cannot risk 
some persecution for the sake of the truth, what 
authenticity can their faith have ? 

The Question of Culture 

As I stated above, the European Enlightenment gave a 
new meaning to the word Culture. The same applies to 
its Indian equivalent, the Samskrita word samskara. Let 
us not forget that the very name of Samskrita language 
denotes the language of the cultured elite, as 
distinguished from Prakrita, the language of the hoi 
polloi. 
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But neither samskaro nor Kultur nor even the English 
Culture carried the modern corporate anthropological 
sense of the term : a whole way of life of a people : 
practices, rituals, symbol systems, institutions, material 
artefacts, literary and religious texts, ideas, images and 
beliefs. It meant in its pre-Enlightenment use, cultivated 
refinement of the individual person in art, music, 
literature, philosophy, learning and skills - not a coroprate 
ensemble of institutions, beliefs and symbol systems. 

The European Enlightenment created the corporate 
concept of culture - because the Masters of the European 
Enlightenment wanted to keep the Enlightenment to the 
"Cultured Elite", the educated bourgeoisie, the gebildete 
Staende, the ausbildete Mensch. Education was the door 
to that Cultured Elite. 

Our whole concept of modern education is tainted 
with the elitism of its origins in the European 
Enlightenment. For the bourgeoisie the contrast was not 
between the rich and the poor, but between the cultured 
and the uncultured. Higher education was especially 
conceived as the royal gateway for entry into the cultured 
elite; So was secondary education, the gymnasia meant 
for the children of the privileged. 

Of course the early years of the European 
Enlightenment coincide with the Golden Age of German 
Culture - the 40 years from 1780 to 1820. Strangely 
enough this was a time when Germany was helplessly 
divided and politically powerless. At a time when West 
European powers in general were adventurously 
expanding into the world in a merciless and uncultured 
imperialist aggression, Germany chose to excel in Culture 

- in philosophy, music, literature and the arts - Kant (1724 

- 1804), Goethe (1749-1832), Schelling (1775-1804), 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834), Schopenhauer (1788- 
1860), Hegel (1770-1831), Herder (1744-1803), 
Novalis (1772-1801) and so on. It was that German 
Kultur that the educated classes were to imbibe, in order 
to be initiated into the privileged and enlightened class. 

Marx and Engels, who came in the wake of the 
Golden Age of German Culture and Creativity, wanted 
to take Culture and Enlightenment away from the grip, of 
the bourgeoisie, by introducing the base-superstructure 
kind of edifice to reflect the nature of society. Culture 
was not the product of the elite, but of a social base 
where the workers, using science-technology as means 
of production and regulating the relations of production 
through the political economy, create the superstructure 
of thought and art, culture and enlightenment. Culture, 
as belonging to the Super-structure, was largely shaped 
by forces and relations operating at the base level, not 
by individual geniuses. The latter are created and 
sustained by the social forces. 

For Marx-Engels, children of the European 
Enlightenment, Science was supreme; religion was an 
anachronism to be superseded, a hang-over from the 
feudal system. Scientific progress is the motor of society, 


an idea which Jawaharlal Nehru shared with them. Not 
only is ideology produced by comprehensive 
generalisations from science; even art is only "illustrative 
science" to be put at the service of the march of social 
progress. Marx suspected not only religion but also 
classical culture as an "opiate of th masses". Culture 
was created by science and technology, a workers' 
culture opposed to traditional humanistic culture. Based 
on that later leftists began talking about a "scientific 
culture", a "scientific ethos" and a "scientific temper", 
all of which Nehru and the Nehruvians simply adapted. 

Marxism in this century, before its tragic collapse, 
adopted a more healthy view : "the harmonious 
integration of scientific, technical and humanitratian 
culture, the peculiarities and social functions of each 
being fully retained". (A Ya. Zis, "On the Question of 
the Correlation Between the Structures of Philosophical 
and Artistic Thought" in "Marxist-Leninist Thought 
Aesthetics and The Arts", Progress Publishers, Moscow 
1980, p. 118). 

It was in 1959 that C.P. Snow, from an avowedly 
anti-Marxist perspective, sought to drive a wedge 
between "Two Cultures", a so-called Science - based 
culture and a so-called Art-based one. That effort, despite 
the wide publicity it received for a few decades, has 
now fizzled out. We really cannot make that cutting 
apart of Arts and Science. 

But a new vision in Christian higher education 
must take the problem of culture at greater depth. It is 
not sufficient to deal with the "Emerging Agenda ol 
Peace" - that is Caring for the Creation, Sustainable 
Development, Women's Empowerment, Global 
Interdependence, North-South Co-operation, etc., all ol 
which fall short of questioning the existing elitist Europear 
Enlightenment Culture. 

One of the fundamental propositions I want to make 
here in relation to Culture and Higher Education is the 
simple observation that religion is integral to culture 
and all the so-called cultural values of a secular society 
have religious roots. Apart from these two hundred year; 
when the Grand Secular Heresy prevailed unchallenged 
culture, including European culture, has its matrix it 
religion - not just Judaism and Christianity, but als< 
Gnosticism, the Mystery Religions, Neoplatonism 
Byzantine and Slavonic religious heritages, and evei 
Islam which catalysed the Second European Renaissano 
without which the European Enlightenment coult 
probably not have occurred. 

It is important therefore for the new Vision in Christia 
as well as other Higher Education to take some bof 
and imaginative steps to break the monolithic dominanc 
of western culture in higher education. This is not simpl 
a question of having a Department of Religions in eac 
Christian college and teaching a few courses on Asia 
religions. The whole perspective of higher education c 
all levels has to shift from the secular mono-cultural to 



multi-cultural, multi-religious (secularism can also be 
recognized as a dogmatic and unscientific religion 
among the others) basic perspective on reality. 

One implication of the foregoing is that philosophy 
should find a new role in the University curriculum-not 
just "modern" philosophy which is under constraint to 
repudiate all tradition and traditional or contemporary 
religions. It should be a philosophy which can help the 
students to ask some of th basic questions about the 
meaning of life, the nature of reality, the transcendent 
foundations of the manifest universe, fulfilment in life, 
the nature of our symbiosis with each other and with the 
universe in which (not outside which) we exist and so 
on. The university cannot ladle out ready-made answers 
to these questions. But it must help the student to ask 
these questions without embarrassment and to find their 
own personal answers. 

But a philosophy which is dry, academic and 
unproductively conceptual will not do the job. The 
university should enable cohesive religious communities 
to co-exist, interact and learn from the worship and 
practices of other religions and ideologies. 

We cannot just bring back traditional religion in the 
university curriculum in the pre-Enlightenment form; not 
even the form in which religion is in the curriculum of 
many western and other universities. We cannot just 
reverse the process of secularisation and restore the pre- 
Enlightenment curriculum. I have not time here to dwell 
in detail about how religions in the plural are to be 
reintroduced in the university curriculum. At this point I 
can only say two absolute conditions : it cannot be just 
one religion, the religious context in the university should 
be as inclusively pluralist as possible. Secondly, it cannot 
be abstract or academic religion, reduced to so- called 
teachings or philosophies. It should be the interacting 
confluence of various religious communities commited 
to faithful practice of their religion. 

Education 

I need to bring this address to a conclusion. I will do 
so by throwing at you some aphorisms about what could 
happen in the next century and the next millennium. 

1. It is clear that the modern state is a creation of the 
Enlightenment culture, and it will be folly to count on 
the state ot bring about the necessary changes in 
education, higher or lower. 

2. The modern state is not the shaper of tomorrow. As 
a socio-economic institution of common life, it is 
condemned to oblivion, sooner or later. There are 
new power units emerging; they are the larger units 
of economic production, corporations both national 
and trans-national; power is in their hands; they are 
predators, judging by the record of most of them. 
But it will be folly on the part of the common people 


to either ignore them or ostracise them as enemies. 
They have to be befriended without being ourselves 
captured and enslaved by them. The better side in 
them has to be appealed to, despite initial frustration. 
They have to be made accountable to the general 
public and to do some creative and innovative 
experiments in higher education as wfell as in 
children's education. 

3. It is unrealistic to expect most Churches to understand 
the nature of the problem and do the needful. But 
they are also national and transnational corporations, 
with some power, thought run mostly by 
unimaginative and uncreative bureaucrats. But once 
the Christian people get the idea they can be the 
most powerful allies in the cause of creative 
educational reform. To this end a large number of 
seminars, international and inter-cultural as well as 
inter-religious, need to be held in various parts of 
the world to reflect deeply on the nature of God's 
calling on the Churches in the educational field-not 
to the existing ones, but to see the problems of 
Culture, of Science and the Secular and to devise 
new pioneering experiments. The best we can do 
here is to produce a document, or at least the 
framework for a basic document which can serve as 
a discussion starter for these seminars and 
consultations. 

4. Schools, colleges and perhaps also universities, such 
as we have them now, are also products of European 
civilisation and are already on the verge of 
obsolescence, what with the ongoing Communication 
Revolution and all that. What we will soon have are 
educational communities connected by electronic 
devices, with all the attendant problems. The teacher 
and the professor will probably become less pivotal, 
as also the classroom, the lecture hall, the library, 
books and notebooks (except of course computer 
note-books). The fall in the level of conviviality will 
be substantial. With that new problems of human 
community could arise. Probably we can think of 
ways of crossing these bridges when we actually 
come to them. 

5. Whatever we do, let us not confine reflections to 
just a group of Christians, however brilliant they may 
by. Let the inter-cultural, inter-religious pattern begin 
with these consultations and seminars. 

Well. I must thank you for your patient listening. I stand 
to correction where my thinking is wrong. You will help 
me at that point during these our days together. I plan to 
spend more time with you this week, because I am 
passionately interested in the subject. But I am no expert. 
The great expert, Christ Our Lord is with us. It is the 
Spirit of God who can lead us into all truth. May God 
bless you all. □ 



EDUCATION! POLICY AND IMPIEMENTATION 


People of Kerala has chosen Socialism— 
as theiT~goal. The Educational Policy, both in broad prin- 
ciples and it*mirlGte details, should he so planned as to 


1. help the transformation of the present society 
into a socialistic one. 

2. to serve the needs of a socialistic society. 

OBJECTS ! 

1. The objects of education should be to imbue the 
student with a socialistic outlook and cultivate 
in him socialistic values. 

2. Education should be secul^ar in character, meaning 
thereby that there is absolutely no place for reli¬ 
gious education in Schools, no place for religion 
in public and state activities. 

3. Education should inculcate the student with scienti¬ 
fic and rational outlook. It should be also used as 

n a tool for converting the present tradition bound 
society into a modern and technology-based one. 






CURRICULUM ! 

Curriculum should be changed to serve the above 
mentioned objectives. More emphasis should be given to the 
teaching of Mathematics and Science than is vogue to-day. 
Teaching of 8ocial Sciences should be completely remoulded 
xso as to enable the student to get a rational and scientific 
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viewjbf the history and growth of mankind and its culture; so 
as to instil in the student new socialistic values. Language 
teaching should be made mare scientific so that the time so 
gained can be given for Mathematics and Science. Tert Books 
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in all subjects are to be recast to suit these purposes. 












Curricula^. activities ax# to be so devised 


to link the student with the outside world. Internal debat¬ 
ing societies, Science clubs etc. are to be supplemente^Jdth 
external, socially useful labour. While planning socially 
useful labour activities, aare should be taken not to invite 
conflicts with traditional labour, in view of the acute un¬ 
employment situation. This is best done by selecting new pro¬ 
ductive activities.'construction of a road, a tank, a community 
building, a canal, a park - all are productive activities. 


Gaining proficiency in the usage of some ess¬ 




ential tools should be considered as a part of general education 
should not be confused with work experience. Any person living 
in the modern world should be conversant with such simple op¬ 
erations as use of chisel, hammer- pller, screw driver, saw 
etc. soldering, a little of plumbing, wiring-just as he learns 
methods of first aid. 


The conoept of work-experience comes over tkw 
and above this. It has got the following objects. 




1. To inculcate in the student a proper, healthy and 
appreciative attitude towards manual labour^. 

2. To prepare higher-grade raw material flrom which the 
production-based society can develop th^highly skilled 
artisans of its requirement. 


Teacher Training ! 

1• A crash programme to be undertaken to retrain the 
/ present generation of teachers in 

\/ 

1. The new social values. 

2. Methods of inculcation of these social values. 



J. New curriculum* 

4* Hew methods of teaching the game 


The stmtewise average Teacher-Student ratio* should 
he progressively brought to 1 * 20. Then only the teachers will 
be able to perform the onerous duties assigned to the^. 

Various fronts will have to be opened for teacher re¬ 
training - An all Kerala Front, educational district level fronts, 
Training college Front and regular College fronts. The idea ia 
that it may not be possible to^ only a single uniform method of 
retraining. All possible manpower and other opportunity re¬ 
sources are to be mobilized for this. 

In the long run pedagogy should be organized as a pro¬ 
fessional course just like Engineering and Medicine. Even tinder 
present conditions, a separately organized pedagogial course will 
draw better and more dedicated people to the profession and being 
as much reasonably assured of a job a6 an Engineer or Doctor they 
will be more serious-minded. Also, between learning mathematics, 
Science or History, for a period of three years without any idea 

of whatfor this knowledge will be used, and learning the same sub- 
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jects with a specific view of becoming a teacher, there is/warld 
of difference. Pedagogical courses can be organized without losing 
muoh of their present all-rounder characteristics. 


Teacher Status! 

This is an equally important question. If ws 

really understand the importance of education and the importance 

of teachers, then we should not take a^what can be done under the 

V 

present circumstances attitudi. To-day we are not even ready to 
understand and accept the important role of teachers in the future 
ipetalist^ society. - "We have to bear in mindC 





1. In the social and cultural life of the community in whichj^ 
he lives, the teacher will have a central place. 

2. In the political field also, he should be playing an active 
role. 

3. Monetary consideration* also are important '"COMPARATIVE 
AFFLUENCE* is an important factor in 'society matters' 

\ The term comparative affluence is used with a purpose. 
Teaching profession should be the highest paid one in 
the society - higher than that of the engineer, doctor, 
administrator etc. To raise the salary of the teacher - 
\ is not the only way. To make one thing higher than the 

l rest there are two methods-to raise it or to lower others. 

4. The teachers of a School should be collectively responsible 
for all the curricular, co-curricular and extra-curricular 
activities of the School. 

Teacher. Student and the Society * 


The above relationship should be 
dynamic. A properly developed parent-teacher association is the 
best medium for this relationship. Each School should have a 
triumvirate, to discuss regularly, all major matters connected 
with it. This triumvirate consists of representatives oft 
1. Parents Council 2. Teachers Council 

3* Students Counoil 

Such participation of Students can 
be enlisted from today itself. This, together with more humane 

teacher-student relationship and creative and socially useful co- 

e. 

curricular activities, can channelize the energy of the students 
for the welfare of the society, for a quicker realization of its 
socialist aims. 

System of Evaluation ! 

The Student will be judged on the basis 
of continuous evaluation throughout the course ard not on the basia 
of the performance in a single exaination. Evaluation should be used 
as a teaching tool and not as a terminal sieve. The present system, 
of public examination should be modified. Maximum stress should be 






on internal evaluation. To question the competence, fair piay 
and sincerety of teachers as a community is to question the 
very basis of education and so it cannot be justified. The 
present SSLC (and Pre-Degree) examinations result in SK igia mt 
criminal wastage!50 - 60$ failure oan never be tolerated. The 
purpose of SSLC is not to select the best 10$ or so. Ultimate 
droppage should besduced to less than ten percent. It is wrong 
to assume that we have to judge the "Comparative merits" of all 
students for all purposes. After successful general elucation, 
only those wishing to go for higher education should be selected 
on a comparative merit or aptitude Is sis. This can be done by 
entrance examinations and viva voce.and this is, definitely, 
not the same Republic examinations, because the average stu¬ 
dents also had scaled the wall of general «ducation and is not 
left in the lurch. 


Structure of Education s 

Meaning thereby the various stages, 

branching off etc. Some ideas me basic and clear - though 

sometimes ideal. In the modern society, based on science and 
in 

technology,/order to enable the human being to live as a cul¬ 
tured citizen by absorbing the necessary fraction <f the accu¬ 
mulated knowledge of the world, he should have about 12 to 13 
years of formal education. This has been acoepted by all though 
not universally practized owing to various difficulties. 

The ideal will bei- 

Starling on formal general education Age 4 to 5 
Ending on General Education Age 16 to 17 

Present situation (excluding intermediate drop-outs) 



Starting Ags* 
Ending L. Primary* 


U. Primary* 
Seoondary* 


4fc to & 
to 9k 
iii - 12k 
i4 - 15fc 


Suggested by Prof. Joseph Mundaaaery * 


Starting* 
Ending 1 


6 + 


1 • • • • 10 + 
2. ... 13 + 

3* ... Sac 16 + 

4. H. Sec. 18 + 


It ia universally accepted that the child 


ahould be expoaed to the atmosphere of society, to that of gen¬ 
eral education, as different from that of home atmosphere from 


as early ajH?a&f ? as possible - because in that formative period 


it is much easier to instil in the child the ideas of social beings 
and mould him properly. To leave the child up to the age of six, 
at home environment alone will be not only losing a golden oppor¬ 
tunity for moulding him int^in fact to help him to become, a 
socially useful citizen, but also will be allowing the fixation 
of individualistic and^csocial tendencies in him. So, it is im¬ 
perative that he should be brought to the school Amosphere at as 
eaiVv as 

age as^jossible. This is the role of pre-primary education. We 
despair about the lack of facilities for the same. In fact we 



child begins 


are only a little blinded 


his education at the age of 5’"(*-tleast upto 19 ^ 9 ) i«e. about 

^e call it primary. If we rename it as preprimary and make 
the methodology of teaching suitable to that age, we can say that 


we are^ giving universal preprimary education. Our financial 

Contd...7/**» 




difficulties impose a limit on the total number of years 
of compulsory free education that can be given and not on 
the age group. If we can afford to give only four years 
of universal education, give it in the age group 4^ - 
and not in 6 - 10. The younger the age group,the so called 
family cultural beckground of children will become the less 
relevant. Thus keeping the ideal the same as originally 
stated, the following structure is recommended. 

All the present L.P.S. should be upgraded in U.P.S. 

Structuret Course: 


5-5 Preprimary (present 1st Standard) 

5-11 Primary (Present £P + CP) 

This is to be later extended to 12. 

11 - 16 Secondary (This included the so called 

higher secondary) At a later stage, 
This will be 12 to 4£» 


Vocational streams to be branched of at 11 (later 12) 
and 16. First University degree at the age of 19« 

Present additional investment: 

Conversion ofall LPS to UPS: 

Adult Education: There are no controversial points - all 
agree on goals, wiping out illeteracy. But no action. The 
Kothari Commission says: "The price the nation pays for illiteracy 
is high. AntiTliteracy a ampaig aa compaigns were too limited in 
scale to achieve any significant advance and generate enthusiasm 
for further efforts”. Imperative: 100% literacy for the age group 
6 - 60 to be achieved within five years. That this is possible 
nations of the vcrld have proved. 

NOTE 

The socialist and secular character of 
education can be achieved in Indian Schools only if the inter 
pretation of Art JO of th& Constitutution is limited to educ 
institutions run purely for minorities by minorities. Instj 








imparting public education should in no case be brought under 

its purview. The Stats Government should take a firm stand in 

V 

this matter and should pressurise the centre to amend the article. 

Until this article is amended all talk about making 
education modem, secular, socialistic, scientific and rational 
will be hypocritical,* this has been proved umpteen times in the 
various counts of law. The private managements who run the majo¬ 
rity of schools in the state are arch-reactionaries. Thn expect 
their oo-operation to such a new venture will be foolish to say 
the least. Their staunch opposition will be round the comer. 
They stand for status qu»ante. They still cling to values of by¬ 
gene centnries. I n the institutions under their control curri¬ 
culum inclucating the new values cannot be implemented. 

2. The introduction of the new system will necessitate 
overhauling of the present schools which will ential huge expen¬ 
diture. An estimate hasto be prepared and it is to be decided 
in how many years time this will have to be implemented. 

5. At present education is a big waste so far as the 
state is concerned. Will it remain the same, or will it be pro¬ 
fitable under the new system? A socialistio system of education 
has to be profitable far the state. This means that a large 
number of the students after education will be lit for absorption 
in Government and private jobs. 


SOME COMMENTS ON REVAMPING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


(Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios) 


In discussing directions for revamping the educational system in 
our country, the best starting point seems to be the inaugural address of 
Prime Minister Rajive Gandhi to the Conference of Education Ministers of States 
and Union Territories, in New Delhi, on August 29th 1985. 

1. The Purpose of The Educational System 

The first argument of the Prime Minister for revision of the present 
system is its economic cost. The present system is too inefficient and too 
expensive in relation to the results achieved, and also in view of the purpose - 
namely human development for all the people of India. 

Human Development as purpose seems to be beyond question. The diffi¬ 
culties arise primarily in relation to spelling out the content of human deve¬ 
lopment and determining the specific means of achieving that development. 

Before we discuss these two aspects, there is a question that needs to 
be raised, namely "whose purpose?". It is one thing for a government unit or the 
Prime Minister of our country to state a purpose, and quite another for all the 
communities, interest groups, the civil service, the teachers, the students, and 
the parents to accept it as their purpose as well. For the individual family 
unit in our country, the purpose in sending their children to school or university 
is certainly not the development of the nation as a whole. It is rather to pro¬ 
cure higher earning capacity for one's child, and to seek upward social mobility 
for the family. 

There is thus for example a conflict in purpose between the nation as a 
whole and individual family units. This problem of national purpose and indivi¬ 
dual objectives crops up at every level. 

Even in devising in the last century the present educational system, 
different purposes of the colonial government were at play. It has now become a 
cliche to say that the British (Lord Macahlay) wanted the educational system to 
train "most obedient servants" for the imperial government. But there was 
another purpose at work, rarely stated openly, in determining the British colonial 


government's over-all purpose. Alexander Dutt, the architecht of higher edu¬ 
cation in our country, in the early nineteenth century, was among the few 
who openly stated it. 

The issue came out in open debate between two Christian missionaries 
working in India, one of them being Alexander Dutt himself, a scion of the 
ruling class in Britian at that time. The other was William Carey, the son of 
a shoe-maker, from the working class in England. Both were brilliant and 
gifted. Dutt had been trained in the top educational institutions of England. 
Carey on the other hand was largely a self-taught encyclopaedic genius, who 
while in India, mastered not only Sanskrit and Persian, but also at least 
twenty of the regional languages of India. 

Carey's purpose was to make Indians more Indian, and to that end tran- 
lated the Sanskrit classics of India into our regional languages. He was res¬ 
ponsible for establishing a printing press in Culcutta and for the printing of 
the first printed books in more than a dozen languages of India. 

Alexander Dutt was among those who scorned these efforts to revive 
what he regarded as decadent and barbarous Indian culture. Both Carey and Dutt 
were missionaries. Both wanted India to become Christian. The difference was 
this. Carey wanted India to recover its own glorious cultural heritage and in 
that process for the people of India to recognise Christ. Dutt on the other 
hand wanted to undermine our resistance to colonial domination, to bull-doze 
Indian culture and to replace it with western culture. He saw the educational 
system with British literature and values as the bulldozer, as the bundle of 
dynamite sticks that would undermine the resistance of that mighty "Juggernant" 
of Indian culture. 

Dutt not only prevailed in the debate. He was able also to make the 
colonial government as well as the British East India Company to accept his 
strategy of using the educational system to overthrow the Indian resistance to 
colonial rule and domination. 

It was this original purpose of the British educational system that we 
have failed to give due attention to. We have only tinkered with details of 
that system. It is true that our present educational system, as the Prime 
Minister also acknowledges, has produced distinguished scholars and scientists. 
Let me quote him: "we have just to go to any laboratory in the world doing the 
most advanced scientific research or technological development, or hospital, 
you find Indians in top posts, Indians who have come through this very educa¬ 
tional system". 



Yes, the British-initiated educational system has indeed produced 
a few Indians who have out-done most British within the terms of their own 
system. Meamohile our land languister, our national spine bent, our natio¬ 
nal mind clouded, our national spirit drooping, our national creativity 
stifled; injustice becomes more deeply entrenched every day; the economic 
system becomes more and more uneven; the poor perish without hope; the 
growing middle class with its individualist values sits astride the economy; 
communal loyalties displace loyalty to the nation; power groups and pressure 
groups jostle each other to advance group interests; democracy, such as it 
was, erodes; human rights are trampled upon by those in power using police 
or goondas; the voice of the Dalit and Adivasis is drowned in the clamour 
of power conflicts among the more powerful. 

Yes, the British ruling classes achieved their main purpose in the 
nineteenth century. They broke our resistance using the educational system 
and made us a slave nation. They also achieved their subsidiary purpose of 
training Indians as cheap labour to run the colonial system for them and in 
their interests. What we are trying to do is to "revamp" this system to 
serve a purpose which is the precise opposite of that for which it was origi¬ 
nally devised. We want to make our people free and creative, not enslaved 
and imitative. We want to abolish all elitism and undue privilege. We want 
people to think in terms of national emancipation, not personal advancement. 

We want our educational system to help people learn and think, not to memorize 
and reproduce. Can the old system, considerably re-vamped, serve the new 
purpose?. 


The Prime Minister refered only to the economic cost-efficiency of 
the system, without taking the cultural cost into account. He recommends 
modern technology as the economically more cost-efficient tool to shape our 
nation. He has not computed, nor told us the cultural cost of introducing 
modern technology into a culturally enslaved and unevenly power-balanced 
society. 

It is true indeed that modedrn technology can cut the cost of produ¬ 
ction in many sectors of our economy. In theory it is also true, as the Prime 
Minister says, that the money so saved can be allocated to poverty eradication 
programmes. But will it? Unless the power to underst and . and to decide is in 
the hands of the people, it is more likely that the money saved by the introdu 
ction of modern technology will go to enhance the power of the powerful. 



From this preliminary examination of the objectives for a new edu¬ 
cational system, it becomes clear that the purpose would have to be stated 
in more specific terms than that of "human development". These specific 
goals should on the one hand be related to the over-all goal of human devel¬ 
opment, and on the other hand be capable of implementation. They should also 
be related to the major purpose of economic, cultural, intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual emancipation. 


II Specific Goals 

We will here mention only three of the specific goals already for¬ 
mulated, and make some comments in the light of the need for cultural emanci¬ 
pation and the problems of implementation: these three goals are literacy, 
vocationalisation and values. 

(a) Universalisation of Elementary Education up to the age of 14, 
with intensive and extensive adult literacy programmes fo r 
the 15 - 35 age-group . 

The reason why the literacy programme was limited to the under- 
thirtyfives must be those of cost and manageability as well as that of maxi¬ 
mum return in terms of their contribution to the economy. There may also be 
a suspicion that those above 35 are harder to teach. 

It is indeed a big enough task, especially in view of the limits 
on resources allocated for education in the Seventh Five Year Plan, to pro¬ 
vide for the under-thirtyfives. The 15 - 35 age-group alone would come to 
more than 100 million. 

But I believe that there is another principle involved here, which 
argues against the limiting of the literacy programmes to the upper limit of 
age 35. I would state this principle as follows: "No radical change in the 
educational programme is possible, without a similar radical change in the 
basic social attitudes of the masses". 

If this principle is basically accepted, then it will be seen that 
what we need is a co-ordinated mass education programme in which the whole 
nation participates, and from which no one is exempt whatever be his or her 
age, whether it be politicians or policemen, civil servants or army personal, 
factory workers or religious leaders, house-wives or medical doctors, old 
men or little children. It has to be a powerful mass movement in which 




literacy and health education, environmental protection and tree planting, 
the building of schools, roads, bridges, community centres, and drainage 
and irrigation systems are all integrated. 

The government and the educational establishment will have to con¬ 
fine themselves to a largely though significantly ancillary role, the real 
leadership emerging from among the people themselves, from among those ready 
to sacrifice personal interests and to work hard in a disciplined manner, 
from among those recognized by the people as true servants of society. 

In this context there will be specific goals and specific targets; 
but the control will not rest with the ministry of human resources develop¬ 
ment, or even with any of the government ministries. All ministries will 
have to re-orient their programme to this national programme. That goes for 
the Ministry of External Affairs or the Ministry of National Defence, 

Commerce or Industry, Agriculture or Foreign Trade, Health or Home. 

Such a programme will also overcome the present alienation between 
government and people, between institutions and persons, between the bure¬ 
aucracy and the broad masses. It will require imagination, vision and 
boldness. It alone will overcome our communal rivalries and our regional or 
local parochialisms, by the broad sweep of peoples' power directed to creative 
ends. In the context of this broad-based movement, our literature and arts 
will come alive in a newly creative way, responding to the mass enthusiasm 
and peoples' needs. 

It is this programme which will mobilize the material and human re¬ 
sources necessary for building the millions of elementary schools aind village 
health centres that will need to be created. School-children and teachers, 
police, army and others will have a role in constructing schools and roads, 
bridges and community centres. 

Such a mass education programme, which one it really takes off, will 
radically alter the political structure of our country.. It will probably 
sweep away the existing political parties and institutions. Who knows, it 
may even sweep away the constitution itself, if the people have enough vision 
and vitality. _- 

I am glad the Prime Minister raised the question in his inaugural 
address in these words: "A basic question: can goverment bear the sole res¬ 
ponsibility for the full educational system whether for the rich or the poor?". 



The answer to that question is definitely no. But neither is the 
answer that government plus voluntary agencies can take that responsibility. 

Only the people, properly mobilized for a creative onward sweep, along the 
dimension?of the cultural revolution in China, but directed to more construct¬ 
ive ends, can achieve this task of educating themselves. 

Yes, it has to be done without the risk of de-stabilisation, as the 
P.M. has rightly remarked. That is where the people and the government should 
work together, with vision, wisdom and strength. 

(2) Vocationalisation of Education 

Prime Minister Gandhi saw the main problem of vocationalisation as 
creating the need for trained manpower. At this point the Prime Minister brings 
in the vision of India at the beginning of the next century, which is less than 
15 years away. He says all the three sectors of our economy, i.e. agriculture, 
industry and services will have to be revamped in order to use high technology 
to reduce cost of production. And according to him, if something so vast has 
to begin to function 15 years from now, we must start laying the foundations in 
a new educational system to provide the needed man-power in the immediate 
future. 

And therefore the need for electronics and computers, as well as for 
laser technology, which are the leading basic elements of technological progress. 
There is no reason for not examining some of our inhibitions against high tech¬ 
nology. One inhibition stems from the fear that modern technology would under¬ 
mine India's rich traditional heritage and make us even more enslaved to the 
mind and culture of the west. Another one comes from advocates of environmental 
protection and resource conservation. The religious leaders of the majority 
community in this country have also the fear that a high-tech, civilisation will 
favour non-Hindu religious, especially Christianity. These fears and inhibitions 
need to be consciously recognised and rationally analyzed. We have not the time 
for it here. 

All I can say is this. Small may be beautiful, but big is not nece¬ 
ssarily bad. Low technology, middle technology, and high technology are not alter 
natives to choose between, but necessary elements in a variegated mix. Japan and 
America may go for a mix in which high technology dominates, but they cannot do 
without middle and low in some preparation. In our Indian mix, middle and low 
may still dominate for some time, but we cannot afford to neglect or exclude high 
technology. To do so would be to invite economic disaster and to lose all our 
outside markets for manufactured commodities. 


But our mix cannot be on the same proportion, as-that of America or 
Japan. The most important component of any national mix is the people of that 
nation. And if it is in this component that we in India are the second rich¬ 
est nation in the world. In order to provide for all our people, we will need 
a lot of low technology, a big amount of middle technology, and a considerable 
investment in high technology. The proportion will have to be worked out by 
experts, taking into account our specific objectives and our available resources 
including people. In working out this proportion we will also work out the 
proportion of technology to be taught in our schools, colleges and universities. 

The debate then should not be on high technology versus some mythical 
’appropriate technology', but about the proportions of high, middle and low in 
a "currently appropriate technological mix" in the economy and in the educat¬ 
ional system. We must not forget that an ordinary fishing net and the common 
ox-plough are products of technology and cannot be too easily abandoned or 
neglected. 

In inaugurating the Diamond Jubilee celebration of the Indian Philo¬ 
sophical Congress (Hyderabad, 1985), the Prime Minister asked the philosophers 
to study the question whether there is an intrinsic conflict between modern 
technology and the cultural heritage of India. He also asked us to consider 
selecting some basic values from our heritage that we could profitably inte¬ 
grate with the technological civilisation of the 21st century to which we stand 
irrevocably committed. 

Here we are already in the realm of technology and values, and to 
this we must now turn, as the third specific goal in the educational system 
for the India of 15 years from now. 

But before we turn to this we must reiterate our position that the 
vocationalisation of education cannot take place simply by increasing the num¬ 
ber of technical jobs, and limiting our vocational education to technical 
education for the few. 

The right context for vocationalisation is the mass movement for human 
development to which we have already made reference. We do not want an India 
in which a few who are trained in high tectlhology can get higher wages and 
special privileges. We want the people to know something about high technology, 
even if they cannot operate the machines themselves. High technology usually 
brings high risks. These risks are borne not by the technicians alone, but 
by all people, as we saw in the case of the Three Mile Island, Windscale and 



Chernobyl nuclear disasters. In India we have not equipped our people to 
understand the hazards of nuclear technology even for peaceful purposes. 
Electronics and Laser Technology remain closed books to our common people, even 
to most of the "highly educated" people. 

Vocationalisation would thus mean introducing all our people to the 
potentialities and hazards of new technologies and helping them to participate 
in sane and sober decisions about national options. This can be done only in 
the context of a mass education programme. We are already faced with the emba¬ 
rrassing situation where parents know so much less than their children and can¬ 
not even have an intelligent conversation about most matters. By making the 
younger generation technologically more literate we must not alienate them from 
the older generation. This means vocational and technical education should 
take place in the context of a mass educational movement. 

(3) Technology, Culture and Values . 

Technology and values are not two independent kinds of material tj^ht 
we can put together to our taste, like coffee and milk. 

In the first place the very concept of 'values' should be highly suspect. 
What would be the Sanskrit equivalent of values, for example, whatever word you 
put forward, like dharma or mulya , it will mean something quite different, be¬ 
cause the concept of value, if we want to get its real meaning, is closer to 
artha in Sanskrit than anything else. Artha is that which is sought. So is value. 
Value is something we desire and seek because we think it is good. It is a comm¬ 
ercial term, as for example when a new Maruti car is offered for Rs.50,000.00, we 
say that is a good value- i.e. something desirable to acquire at that price. 

Later Max Scheler, Nikolai von Hartmann and others like the present Pope's favo¬ 
urite philosopher von Humboldt, began to speak about "spiritual values", "moral 
values", and human values, applying a category of commerce to the higher levels 
of human endeavour. 

What we are actually talking about is human personal or social qualities 
attitudes, and self-discipline. Values are personal and social choices, not legal 
impositions. They have to be inculcated rather than enforced. 

Technologies generate their own values; different economic systems give 
birth to different values. For example in a feudal system, unquestioning loyalty 
and obedience would be a high value, because it increases production and therefore 



profit for the land-owner. In bourgeois capitalism, a work ethic which 
makes the worker work hard for the benefit of the property owning class be¬ 
comes a high value. As new forces threaten the security of an economic or 
social system, an anti-revolutionary spirit becomes a high value. 

Technology also generates its own values, but these values will be 
different depending on the socio-economic system within which that technology 
operates. Technology as it progresses, is the power to produce more and more 
with less and less human effort. When a new technology enters a particular 
political-economic system, it undergoes a sort of refraction (like a ray of 
light entering a liquid), in the direction of its moving into the hands of 
those who already have ruling and economic power in that society. 

In order to see this clearly and to prevent the new educational policy 

from becoming an instrument of enhancing the power of the already powerful, we 
need a short reflection on the nature of values. 

There seems to be no generally agreed definition of the concept 'value! 
Here is one provided by Prabhakar Singh of the Regional Training Centre for the 
Blind (possibly from an unspecified source). "A value is an enduring organi¬ 
sation of beliefs concerning preferable mode of conduct or end state of exis¬ 
tence along a continuum of relative importance".^ 

A value has thus to do with 

(a) beliefs and convictions, 

(b) preferences and choices, 

(c) human conduct and existence. 

Another way of looking at value choices is to think of them in terms 
of good taste and judgement in educated and trained discernment of good and 
bad, better and worse, in relation to objects to be appropriated, types of attir 
tude and conduct to be cultivated, and end states of existence including 
character to be attained. 

At this stage it is good to recognize that value choices are rooted in 
human freedom. We speak of moral values only in relation to moral agents. Pre¬ 
cisely because they are grounded in freedom. ..they are for ever likely to go 
beyond the grasp of the rational - for the rational deals mainly with the 
unfree and the determined. 


1 . 


Prabhakar Singh, "Human Values and Value Clarification" in New Frontiers 

in Education . Vol XVI No. 2., April-June 1986, New Delhi 

P.70 




It is this linkage to freedom that makes a value system incapable of 
scientific validation. Value choices belong to a faculty other than pure rea¬ 
son - namely the faculty of judgment or discernment of the good. 

The question whence values are derived, seem to get two answers - the 
traditional western liberal view that values are inherent in the structure of 
reality, and the modern western Marxist view that all values are derived from 
human experience. Some regard certain values like truth and compassion as 
eternal. Others regard all values as relative to human experience and human 
judgment. Without attempting to resolve this debate here we can recognize the 
following factors about value choices as important for re-vamping the educa¬ 
tional system. 

1. Values have a cognitive (mind), affective (feeling) and voluntative 
(will) components, and the educational system will have to help all three aspects. 
That is why there are difficulties in a position now current in the west that 
education should seek only "value clarification",2 i.e. study the process or 
method by which one makes value choices. Value choice is not a purely rational 
or a purely cognitive act. The feeling capacity, and the will have also to be 
trained. 

2. Conflict between the desired and the desireable . Value conflict has 
its main source in the contradiction between what a person desires and what he is 
supposed to desire. My desire may be to tell a lie and escape a situation. There 
is something else in me, however, that tells me that this is not good. I should 
tell the truth and suffer the consequences. That which is valued is not the same 
as that which is desired. The desire is the "is", the given or the desired. The 
value is the "ought", the needed, the desireable. Clearly one sees here, in tra- 
ditonal Freudian psycho-analytic categories, the ego faced by the conflicting 
demands of the Id and the Super-ego. This relation of value choices to the super¬ 
ego and to Conscience in general have to be kept in mind. Value education is in 

a sense conscience formation. 

3. Conflict between Personal Values and Social Values . 

This is another obvious source of value conflict, related not so much to 
the problem of conscience ( as in the para above), as to the need for social 

2. Prahhakar Singh, in the article cited, refers to a 1966 book by Louis Raths, 
Merrill Harmin and Sidney Simon on Value Clarification as an educational 
approach. 



acceptance and approval. My own personally acquired value system may tell me 
that I should accept every human being as a brother or a sister, while another 
value system.tells me that since he does not belong to my narrow community, he 
should be regarded as an alien or that. I should regard him or her as an enemy, 
since he or she belongs to an "enemy nation" or to another religious group which 
is fifhting my religious group , etc, or to a political ideology which is 
hostile to mine. The examples cited may not quite dramatise the agony of the 
choice; one.could easily say that one should follow one's own value system and 
defy the value system of the group, accepting the consequences. Easier said 
than done. The question of moral heroism, and the question of suffering for the 
sake of one's higher convictions, belong to the heart of value education. 

4. Conflicts between different value systems of groups to which one belongs. 

Many conflicts arise between one's loyalty to our nation as a whole, 
over against particular local, state, or regional,loyalties, or against reli¬ 
gious and linguistic loyalties. Children have to be trained to cope with such 
conflicts and to make right value choices in varying situations. Text books 
with many such hypothetical situations could be created, and students could 
exercise their faculty of choice in sorting out solutions. 

5. Conflict, between practised and affirmed values 

In actual practice, some gap seems to be inevitable between values 
professed or affirmed, and values actually chosen or practised. This is so in 
the life of an individual, as well as in religious and secular communities which 
teach a moral or ethical set of values. This unavoidable phenomenon can be an 
excuse for two wrong courses of action. On the one hand, one can come to the 
conclusion, that since most moral principles are observed more in the breach, 
moral principles as such are invalid and useless. This may be a subtle tempta¬ 
tion, but a real one. On the other hand, there is an even graver temptation to 
make the practice of the majority the criterion for the moral norm. 

It is clear however, that both temptations are acute where the gap 
between profession and practice is too wide. The educational system should 
train the child to deal at depth with this anomaly. 

6. Value and Reward and Reproval Systems . 

There has to be a system devised to test a child's ability for value 
choices - not only in theory - 3°^ of assessing that ability, which will form part 
of the child's qualification for responsibilities in life. Reward and Reproval 


systems have to be carefully tailored, in order to avoid the temptation of 
"being good" to get a higher mark, or of being too self-deprecatory because 
of a low grade in value choices. Schools and teachers will have to deal with 
problems of pride and guilt engendered by value choice assessment. 

7. Hiearchy of Values and Value Adjustment 

In many instances, one situation may embody several values, all of 
which are good, but among which we have to choose or adjust. Take the Silent 
Valley problem for example. The people in the neighbourhood desperately need¬ 
ed the hydro-electric energy that would have been produced if the forest had 
been cleared for a dam and reservoir. On the other hand, there could have 
been a substantial alteration for the worse in the climate, and the death of 
certain species, as well as probable desertification in the area. One could 
not have both 'goods', but had to make a preferential choice of conserving the 
environment rather than meeting the immediate needs of the people. 

We will present three ways of relating to a natural phenomenon like a 
mountain, with differing consequences. Take a holy mountain in Tibet - say 
Kailas. In olden times our people gave it a name, and a personality, associa¬ 
ted it with the abode of the gods; Kailas was a mythical personality, to which 

the people responded in myth and ritual. They had a personal relation to the 
mountain, revered and loved it. That is one attitude, which creates corres¬ 
ponding sets of values for human behaviour towards it. Then comes along the 
poet, a Valmiki or a Kalidasa, and sees the mountain as a manifestation of 
reality and bursts forth in poetry about it. Next comes along a painter in 

more recent times, sees the mountain in relation to its role in myth and reli¬ 

gion, but also as a manifestation of reality. Further along comes the surveyor, 
measuring it, finding out the number and kinds of trees and other vegetation, 
giving us a factual description. Next comes along a Geologist, who then sees 
it in terms of the geological processes that led to its formation, continental 
drifts, land mass collisions and all the rest. Then comes along another 
minerals scientist, analyzing and telling us what minerals the geological for¬ 
mations contain. Even later comes the timber dealer and the furniture manufa¬ 
cturer, exploring the commercial exploitability of the trees. Then comes a 
mining engineer, trying to see where the drilling and mining could begin and 
where the ore could be transported and processed. Finally comes along the 
military strategist, looking for the communications and surveillance potentia¬ 
lities of the mountain. 



Here we see a plethora of attitudes and potential values in rela¬ 
tion to the mountain t varying according to the purpose of the observer. All 
these values should exist in the mountain itself, or in the subjective mind 
of the observer, or in the subject-object-relation combination. I believe 
these values are neither exclusively subjective nor exclusively objective. 
They subsist in the relationship of the observer to the observed, as well as 
in the two poles of that relationship. 

Hence the extreme importance of humanity-world relationships in 
value analysis, particularly in relation to technology and values. 



THE fflA^lNING LF AN lLITL IN INDIA 

(Paul Vorghees) 

The Indian Civil Service Mae in Indio the fllita 
par oxeallsnca . They were groomed to lead and trained 
to run the nation* with the methodical efficiency of 
the British* and of cource* in their intereata. 

Today thia "steel framework of the British 
Lopire” haa bean replaced by two parallel cadres» the 
Indian ‘'dminiotrative Service and the Indian Foreign 
Service. Out the ruthless efficiency with which the 
ICS Moe trained le now e thing of the peat. 

Ae a nettar of fact in Independent India* it ie 
hard to aay Mho constitutes the Alltel the IFS* the IAS* 
otato officials* sab inet ministers and membero of Par¬ 
liaments* the business nagnates, the professors and the 
Journalists end possibly many others. 

In India the profoeaor and the journalist seem 
to cone lower in the 611 to ladder than in moat countries 
of tho boat. Honey* administrative power and intellectual 
influence, parhapo in that order, eoera to be tho credontiola 
for belonging, 

a a we coon to the end of the oeeond decade of in¬ 
dependent existence, we are becoming aware of the need for 
a true dlits* trained in the beet traditions of East and Wcot• 



Tho makers of modem India, that spiritual t'lito which lod 
tho struggle for indet. endonce and guided the notion in ito 
infancy, ore ono by one disappearing free tho stags* 

How to train an ('slits in independent Indie? The 
groat leedere of Indie, liko Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru, 
were not trained in a uniform manner* They worn thrown 
up by hiatory eo ©on of destiny. Are we to continue to 
depend on the ceprieee of hiatory to provide ue with tho 
lenders of tomorrow? Or should we ayatsmatdually eet out 
to train a corps of illte? 

Certainly no programme of training can aim at pro* 
duoing uandhi%T gores and Nehrus* *nd yet, some of the 
qualities common to these man ere thoee which ue should 
seek to inculcate in an £lito* Wc shall mention hers only 
four* 


ttodem domoersey foels uncomfortable with the 
concept of an filltm . It ossms somehow to go against tho 
grain of r aallt6 . one of the throe pillars on which demo* 
crocy raate* 

But no democracy eon function without an dlits* 

-JL2-£Me* .aa^ *? 


mooning to chooso or elect* 


Out a democratic ftllte. unlike a feudal <511 te, 
should bo fully identified with the people* Democracy 
demands nore than a responsible government. Government 
may bo mswerable to Parliament* but still unresponsive 
to tho roal noeda of the people. The <511 te boo to be 
sensitive to the beet in the People^o thought and aspira¬ 
tion. This woo a quality which Gandhi* Tagore and Nehru 
equally ehared* The two lotter were aristocrate by birth* 
but devoted to the people with more then intellectual coo- 
mi tnont* 


The tragedy of all Alites la their temptation to 
being class-centred| especially in Asia and if;.ice ambl- 
tiono of the Slits are van more narrowly circumscribed. 

So long ae one* a own power* wealth and prestige ere main¬ 
tained* the dlite ere happy even to identify t omeelveo 
with the desires of the people* but not at very much personal 
coot to themselves* 

How can this problem be tackled at t e loval of 
training? How do we educate an ilite to be willing to oorvo 
tuo intoreet of the people et coat to theneolvoe? in in¬ 
ordinate amount of praaehlng at school will simply not do* 

It noy oven hove the opposite effect* 

It seems to he a problem of society ae a whole* 
which cannot be corrected by educational reform* The roots 
of tho problem are wore economic than anything else* Rut 
the economic quotient of s people*s value-system cannot bo 



anolyted neatly in terms of free enterprise versus aociolion. 


tngslo and others have held that SRlfiohnoes in 
non can be traced directly to the system of private pro¬ 
perty, and can be corrected by a socialistic economic eyoton 
and education* Wo have sasn that the abolition of a pro- 

c. 

partied Slits* and the aetebliahment of • eociolist eco¬ 
nomy do not precludo the development of a bureaucratic Alita 
which can be Just aa mobltious and salfish. 

It must bs aaid, however, to tha credit of the 
socialist system* that tha problem of personal greed and 
corruption is loss scuts in China than in X n dia* 

Tha training of the Alita for identification with 
the people should therefore 90 hand in hand with radical 
economic end political reform* and the total education of 
society in the direction of socialistic patterns* 

This coos not imply* however* that the training 
of tha Alita should take pleas in the sms Institutions as 
for tho general public* It la unfair to inelot that sur 
mors gifted youngsters should bs trained at the same pace 
as everybody else* They need more opportunities for tho 
full cultivation of their endowments and for extraordinary 
achievements in various fields* 

The problem remains* however* that admission to 
those apecial schools io still determined by the social 
elaoo and economic ability of tha family to which the youngster 



belong** Are those to be chosen by a universal competitive 
examination? Hut performance in examinations ie itself 
determined at least in part by the cultural met eocial 
bee' ground of the family and not wholly by natural gifto* 
Here again we sou that the problem of selection of the 
61ite cannot be divorced from the total socio-economic 
structure* of society* 




Body* mind and heart have to be trained together* 

Tho training of the mind is taking new directions these 
days* Learning to leam rather than acquiring knowledge 
aeons to receive the emphasis* at least in theory* The two 
of aouree cannot be s^srated. In India* however* the exa¬ 
mination system had nearly etiflad all creative learning. 

The recovery of creative scholarship ia still very alow* 

Lvon thoae trained in Western institutions cennot often 
find in Indie the facilities to keep up their oeholarshlp* 

But training the mind of the dlite cannot be equated 
with the training of a scholar. The fundamental quality of 
tho mind of a leader la the ability to eliminate the irre¬ 
levant and the non-aesential* get down to fundamentals* see 
ioouao clearly and to make Judgments taking into account tx* 
important alternatives end their consequences* 

A member of the dlits* however* is more then an 
administrator* Ha servse else db a guardian of culture* 
a custodian of tho people ( e heritage* Ht> muot therefore 


have the equipment and the ability ti go back to the 
source® end tin ability to xp berk is tbs neorcnexof tho 
people*a c ltors* Drinking deeply from those f> untaine, 
he cones back to anrve the people in different ways relevant 
to the needs of the people* Gandhi t Tagore, Nehru and 
Auroblndo were four man well-versed in the cultural herd.** 
tnga of India, but their contemporary expression of it woo 
ao diverse, and yet stimulating in their very variety* 

The Alite of tomorrow, nonEthelese, cannot afford to 
bo insula* or parochial* In all nations today wo have to 
loy toe foundations of an international Alito which can 
freely communicate with each other* In India it is often 
the caoo that e member of the Alite ia more at home in 
Anglo-^axon culture than in his own* This should be ro» 
medioci by greater nmphaeis on Sanskrit and Tamil atudieo* 

It ie equally Deceasery, however, to have somo introduction 
to continental, middle Leetern (Arab) and Far :aotern 
(Chinoee, Japanese) cultures* The heritage of India cannot 
como to life in the new world of today without a considerable 
otimuluo from these cultures to which she ie still, by and 
lnrgo, a stranger, 

Vision belonge to the heart of the mind of the 
^lito, The future ie always challenging or threatening, 
depending on tho nind-eet of men* A man of vioion ia always 
froo from fear and confident about tho future without being 
unrealistically optimistic. 



The world of day-after-tomorrow, if not tomorrow, 
cannot ba national or regional* Economically, politically 
and culturally wo are all being pushed towards a unified 
world* a single humanity with a common history, existence, 
nd destiny, deopite ao many obvious set—backs* It is a 
world of human achievement hard to visualise, Dut sons 
lines are elsar • fantastically rapid communication, economic 
social and political inter-dependence* poverty and disease 
all but overcasts* now worlds in space to raloto to* misce¬ 
genation of races, vest amounts of lslaurs (duo to automa¬ 
tion) and possibilities of cultural creativity. 

All of it depends on beating our swords into 
ploughshares and our apssrs into pruning-hooks* and dsvoting 
our nuclear power to constructive and creative efforts. 

The new 61ita should constantly cherish and cultivate 
this vision, and lead the people, despite thoir fears end 
insecurities, along these paths* The ability to envision 
the future and to take initiatives to f a cs that future 
creativity should ba cultivated in the 61its during thoir 
period of training. 

Disc Id lino and frmmdow 

The relation between discipline and freedom is 
perhaps the hardest lesion in life to learn, bur con¬ 
temporary youth grows up under the illusion that freedom 
means freedom from discipline, freedom to do end to havo 
what pleases one, nd yet* it seems to be one of the more 


commonly accepted diacoverlea of nodam psychology that huoon 
fr cdow doaa not grow dthout diacipllne externally imposed, 
accepted, criticized, rebelled against, purged and finally 
internally assimilated. 

Aa Erich From* pointed out, the growth of p' rsonol 
freedom in modem society is a dialectic proceso in which 
two things happen to men simultaneously. On the one hand 
he becoaes more independent, self-reliant and critical, on 
the other, he becomes more isolated, alone and afraid. (1) 

Tho Clite has to be trained to become "more independent, 
self—reliant, and critical". 

Freedom, however, means more than the absence of 
externa constraints and of compulsive conformity. Tho 
new freedom being brought about by the capitalistic-industrial 
economy produces now inner needs, anxieties and compulsions 
which destroy and enslave man juet so much so the eternal 
snomioo of arbitrary authority, unreasoning conformity, and 
unq rationed tradition. 

But how does one attain this inner freedom? How 
do -o train the 61its to be Inwardly free? Those in po¬ 
sitions of suthority and influence are not even aware of 
this problem. They are more conscious of the fact that they 
belong to a system of forces, economic and political, to 


(1) Tho Fear of freedom. Routledga Paperback, London, 1960, 
p, 90. 



which they owe their position. To bs inwardly fees may 
lead to upsetting t e equilibrium of those political and 
economic forces on which ono*a own social role 9 aecurity 
and prestige depends. Thie will lead inevitably to 
suffering, par onal deprivation, and even lose of social 
position* 


This very fas* on tha part of the Hits of up* 
setting the equillibrlua and facing the possibility of 
deprivation haa bean one of the moat reactionary end 
enslaving forces in the structure of a society* Gandhi, 
Tagore end Nehru were men who dared to upset tho equilli* 
brium at great coat to thumaelves, and in that process 
acquired through discipline that inner freedom which mode 
them great* They did not become free by choosing what 
woo painless and pleasant* 2€ is important for a member 
of the true Slits not to have to depend on his social rolo 
for bio acceptance of hie own self* Ho should hove auffl— 
ci nt inner assurance of himself and his convictions to 
stand against society and face its disapproval with courage 
nd fortitude* 

This is perhaps eentrary to our preeont image of 
o loader, much of whose peeition depends on smooth public 
relations, on a projected image whic‘> ( leasee the maeeae* 
Hut there la no true ilite formed by our present system* 

Few of our leaders, in Indie er elsewhere, are genuinely 
fror in this sense. This freedom cannot be developed by 



personal discipline alone* In the these Indian leaders 
we have mentioned often bore* they learned it by actual 
involvement in situations causing ok trams personal etreoo 
and not by en artificial asceticism* Yet thare woo sonething 
in thorn which came from training and which blossomed out 
under pressure of circumotancea. The training of an 61ite 
in Indio must at least prepare people for situations de¬ 
manding groat personal sacrifice and inner courage* 

\ lhfi.iff.Uiri. 

What has been said above applies to all laadevship* 
but perhaps capracially to Lhriotian leadership* Christ 
did not live for hlmsslf* He was identified with the 
best interests of the people* and laid down hie life in 
that cause* He had a mind ective and creative* which faced 
ovary situation with a now vision* and brought new light 
out of the most ordinary episodes of every day life* He 
go w humanity as one* and nought to break down overy dividing 
wall* Ha was free Inwardly in a manner never excelled* 

Ha woo not *fruid of losing his position or popular support* 
He ujo disciplined os fsw aecetes ever were* Ho lamed 
faith in obedienco* 

Of course* he wee a failure* Out out of that failure 
h.m come new life for every man* 

It was his complete trust in the Father that gavo 
him that self-assurance that as de him both raoutor of non 


and servant of all* 



Another Research 
Centre in Kerala? 


Dr. PAULOS MAR GREGORIOS 

[Principal, Orthodox Theological Seminary 
& Chairman, FFRRC ] 


People outside have the impression that 
we in India have little aptitude for research. 
This is so in Science as well as in Theology. 

Some of our Scientists have done well— 
Sudarsan, Khorana, and others among the 
present generation; but they did most of 
their work in institutions abroad. The 
large bulk of our Scientists, however, have 
not been inventive, merely copying what 
has already been discovered or established 
abroad. 

Why do Indians lag behind in research? 
Some people think that it is because we do 
not have enough resources to invest—neither 
money nor personnel. To a certain extent 
this is true. A recent UNESCO study has 
shown that 97.4% of the money spent by 
the world on fundamental Research and 
Development is used in the developed or 
rich countries and only 2.6% in the whole 
developing part of the world where 65% of 
the world’s population lives. 

But in our country, Jawaharlal Nehru 
saw the need for fundamental research from 
the beginning, and our Government has in 
fact set up a number of institutions all over 
the country dedicated to research. Tribute 



must be paid also to Tatas for setting aside 
large sums for fundamental research. 

Our achievement, however, remains rather 
minor, to date. Much of the Government 
money has been wasted on providing 
cushy, well-paid jobs without much respon¬ 
sibility to a few favoured scholars. There 
was no special incentive to do creative 
research in most of the Government insti¬ 
tutions where the sledge-hammer of bureau¬ 
cracy could always deal icy or crushing 
blows to any independent initiative. 

Can we do better in a Church related 
institution? The present writer is not all 
that sanguine about our possibilities in 
research in religion and culture. It is with 
great diffidence that we have launched this 
project. No doubt the task will be up-hill 
for quite some time to come. Organi¬ 
zing a few master’s degree programmes in 
New Testament, Old Testament and Systef 
made Theology is certainly not the crux o- 
the problem. It is research—to provide 
facilities for creative scholars to do inde¬ 
pendent research, with very little bureau¬ 
cratic control. But this needs well-endowed 
libraries, proper facilities for study and 


u 





research in society, adequate finances, and 
above all at least half a dozen creative 
scholar-thinkers. 

We pay money for an enormous number of 
books written and produced abroad. This 
is one of the ways in which even theology 
becomes a means of exploitation. If western 
reviews rave about a western (or Indian) 
book, then we all pay money and buy it. 
These books do not deal with our situations, 
do not have their roots in our culture, 
and often contain the hidden strings by 
which the West keeps our minds enslaved. 

It is here that we must break loose from 
our old fetters. The Senate of Serampore 
College is standing by us, because we are 
perhaps the only graduate theological 
faculty in India that is fully Indian in 
personnel. The challenge before us 
therefore is rather immense—to pioneer in 


a new path. The most important first 
task of our research programme in religion 
and culture (and not just in theology) 
would be simply to delineate the main 
outline of that path. 

It is important that the main churches 
of Kerala, with the exception of the largest 
of them, the Roman Catholic Church are 
cooperating in this venture from the begi¬ 
nning. We have individual Roman 
Catholic Scholars who promised support. 
As the F. F. R. R. C. develops and proves 
its quality, we can expect full cooperation 
from Roman Catholic institutions in 
Kerala also. 

The important thing is—do we have the 
will to be creative and the desire to free 
our minds from its western shackles? I 
think we do. Time will show what the 
truth is, 
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St A y Decenn ht f'? n Hlgher Education 

A Decennial Tribute to AIACHE 


B 'shop Paulos Gregorios* 


I have come here nrima i 

year old organization, at who ebkthl ?h .oA p , py Birthda y to a 10 

of ass,sting: almost as a midwife o'? ,' 9d6/67 1 had 'he privilege 
how well the youngster has g l °" e / aels s ° h a PPY to observe 

It is very pleasant to indulge in fond k h ° W u robusti,s health is. 

and prospects for the future that the ehM?u m" a ," the P r °m^ 
seethe parents of the youngster h » I t ltls s ° good to 

Dickinson and Fr. Mathias. Yiu havJ®? i"~ ,h 5 • princi P als . Dr. 

have I that is but the law or nature A * S '? ten y ears; so 
us hope so. aiure. Are we also wiser ? Let 


than on the 

repor l P - - 

ter mS of its progra m rid S ,L" 

fatigable college M.Mani' 5&b“ ^he^'vajiety,'Tan^at 

effectiveness of the programmes, projects and publications* have 
been commendably good. nave 


My time with you is limited. I could spend a good deal of 
it praising and commending the organization for all its many and 
impressive achievements. I feel, however that it may be more 
worthwhile to use the next 20 minutes to express a few stray ideas 
that still keep buzzing in my bonnet. 


I 

There is first the question of the constituency of the organiza¬ 
tion. I have made this point many times before, notably at the 
first Triennial Conference in Ernakulam 1969/70. Privately 
managed higher education involves five units at least, and in the 
order of importance they are for me, (a) the students, (b) the 
teachers, (c) the Principals, (d) the public and (e) the management. 

* Principal, Orthodox Thedogical Seminary, Kottayam 
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• * an All-India Association for Christ;. 
Justify the fact that tro n e d entirely by one of the n an 
wc Education should he con the practical difficultio ° 

H,ghC namely the Principals * ^ difficu)ties can 5c Cu ' ll cs. 

I fcd P ho« vcr ' th f sl v!ng n that the students and the teachers h a£ 
1 It is no use saying:» first p | ace , t JS not true, and j n t ^ c 

theTr own o^^l'not make much difference It is not true tha? 
second place it doe Christian colleges in India have their o\ Vn 

the student bodies of the c A[CUF nor the Orthodox Student 

organization. Neither SC^nor^ t of thc Christ^* 

Movement caters *o ‘he s of Christian colleges have their 0w J 
colleges. Nor do the teacn ^ j( does not logically follow that a 
organization. ? v . r or higher education in India can make jt s 
Christian o r f n, fXuate representation from the students and 

fSTJSKi-w'- 

„ tn ge t the ball rolling is for AIACHE to 
Perhaps one way 10 j $ on higher education with all lhe 
organize a few regional t e d> but with students and teachers 
five units sufficiently rP r one could see how the problem of 
in fair majority, ^rom A i A CHE can be equitably handled. 

decision-making structures io 

r fhat matter at tnat. 


II 

A „„ nrprn is with the question : Is higher education 
My se ^ on £ c £. n t ],-> i am not by nature pessimistic; but 

jn India redeemable at al> - * ^ Can , here be a signjficant 

and ,S s m atiSory change in the pattern of higher education in 
and satisiauoiy ® _rel of a vast movement for radical 

India, except as P^r higher education be authentically 

social change in India ? pernicious corruption are 

renewed, when g at large 7 The 1974 consultation in 

^rward 

some guidelines for promoting social justice m admission norms 
staff selection day-today administration, extension prograinm 
Sf Uto? of these proposals, even if they had been tmpjemented 
would still have fallen far short of what is required t0 br ' n ® * b °“‘ 
a more just society or a saner higher education. Thi: = 

remain still the gateway to the middle class, though th 8 • 

is so crowded that not everybody who tries manages to get 
through. A college-educated man or woman is one vvh 
succeeded in getting out of touch with the masses of 0 P . 
By the time they have graduated out of college and in 
middle class, whether employed or unemployed, our gradual ‘ _ 
seldom animators of the masses; nor do they fulfil the true 
cal role of intellectuals as catalysts of the movement ot the . jj. 

for their own liberation. They may still talk radical, but 1 
citly they are admirers and allies of the privileged class. 
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I am only station t h 

' 7° 6 in 

^,£t‘SS* te te ^W... and7h'X?at 

as the sign of success fnr^i !^ 6 achiev ement of m^HHi 8 C ? ss pcople 
part of this paUcrn anH ^, hlch >° «riw T h e Zn class s,a,us 

the avoidance 

Well that leads me from ' ° f reSI * C,abiU, >- 

but in the masses—to mv vt!- 10 ? based, not in the m£M» aS P art 
cells” and “five year plan”. lr Stray thought about “thinking 


III 


Planning, as we have known it in i a - 
our century, is part of a pattern d v. l tu *" the latter half of 
nes and imported to India as the P d P y the s °cialist count- 
hybrid social system called the * — eleraent >n our new 

Planning does not function in any socie fin th^™ ° f SOciety ”- 

does in say the society of the USSR TW nf same way as il 

taken by the representatives of thf^i- Pining was under- 
to power in the state. Here ohnn' r K in ° Masses, who had come 
representatives of the bourgeois^f^h § o 'L™™* ° Ut largely by 
try. Even when they nrofess sorif.i . o arein P° wer m our coun¬ 
poverty as basic goals the actual , jus . tlce and , tbe eradicatl °n of 
maximum benem to he middle a Sd un^T' d alwi P resul ‘ “ 
Union, planning is not imriemented h?L S ?' lhe Soviet 
bureaucratic public secto?m,d "prta^ . to^'whiS cm u^ he 
bureaucracy to serve its own ends. Implementation is fn lhe 

the 0 Soviet 8 °Un r v> ment Th nd th * 6 Ca f es of the Communist Party of 

H^t nl V U ?- n ' Th v SC t r ained cadres lead masses into 
direct participation at the primary levels of production, distribu¬ 
tion and decision-making. Here we have no such party with 
traine , disciplined and dedicated cadres. Attempts are being 
made here and there to develop cadres, but there is no great 
activation of a fundamental mass movement and no popular 
impulse and motivation for social development with justice. 


So also in higher education, if we are going to leave planning 
in the hands of, an elite corps of college principals and expect 
them also to implement the plan, without involving from the 
beginning the main constituency in higher education, i.e., the 
students and teachers, in the process of planning and implementa¬ 
tion, the plan is bound to come to grief. Higher education can 
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, «nlv bv students and teachers, and j t 
. „ reformed ultimately on y oy thcm j n the process of rc |W 
£0.1 Sion. One of the first t.hing^"^ 

ion, planning and '"'P lc before an y five-year plan in higher 
Thinking Cell ooM do a schemc for motivating student 

ss-fflssa— 

IV 

. t0 mv fourth stray thought on the role of the 

That brings me to my con f us , on here, it secnis t 0 

Thinking Cell- Thf re is On the one hand the Thinking Cell 

me, about what that roie - programme s and projects which 

has to devise or evolve P^t aja 1 che But lt has another and 

can then be implemenic / fof doing some fundamental 

equally important J * b in India. It should, for example, 

reflection on higher cduca}i° n ^ as . -why has the Kotharl 
raise such a fundament 9 rsa ,| y j au ded and admired, been 
Commission Report so j n higher education ? Can w e 

unable to achieve the ^ired resu^ts Report and 

today take a sec^.^^o.. The task of the Thinking Cell as I 
had 3 envisaged ^ was mainly to do .this kind of reflection about 
fundamental orientations in higher educatio . 


And that brings me to my fifth and final stray thought, about 
the scope of thought itself. An Association for higher education 
must sometimes ask even more fundamental questionsthan about 
the purpose of higher education. To be concerned about higher 
education is to be concerned about the plight of mankind on 
planet. 

There is an assumption, even among college Principals, that 
we more or less know what life is all about. That is a gra 
assumption. Even in national planning we make assump 
about what people really need, for which we have no rea , J 
except some mistaken intuitions. The culture of the last h 
years in India has simply assumed that an increase in G.M- • _ 

true measure of human development. Consumerism has so 
sumed our minds that we now take it for granted^ tha.t f! incc 
equals being. Western civilization had proceeded quite a dis < ^ 
on the basis of that assumption, but has now realized tna ^ 
assumption is basically mistaken. What was regarded as , c aS Dl j V e 
or neo-classical economics has now come to be seen as a decep 0 f 
ideology which serves the interests, not of ordinary people, b 
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certain vested interests in th 

deceives us into bclievine markct economy system. It 

economics and the voter the mne, hC - Consumcr is the master in 

is prostituted in this classical eel!" m p( ? 1,lics - The word “free'’ 
to the consumer that he is rcallv, by giving thc impression 
services he needs or wants ml ,. t0 choosc the goods and 
choose thc people who run the nni the Vot ? r that hc is free to 
It conceals the inequalities in power d'iS.r S °, cic , ly f ° r hlm * 
victim of injustice into believing ? • l?®’ and deludes thc 

system is free and open. AH },! 1 11 * s a1 , 1 hls fault, since thc 

in John Kenneth Galbraith s Economy 

economist, Robert HeiSfroner C 'h^h f that other great American 
to much healthy debate on the quest inn ,^ rospcct has givcn rise 
technological system has gone^o f-ir Th 10 / 1 *® 1, ° Ur , prcscnt urban- 
back or out for mankind except to don *1 ?° W . lhc ? ,s no wa y 
debate is far from conclusive K n n °^ a " d . , gr,m dc ?tmy. The 
divided among technological optimists and^ ® pro J? e arc sllH 
Whichever group is right, one rM^°° my doom-sayers. 

effort on the part of mknkind to totaSv r^r 1 • ° Ut - a , C E° lossal 
politico-economic structure the planet mn r S an ' s e its life and 
IJbic oJhe disagreement is 

the consdencVof mankind 1 ,^ancf to themwnento'us^hoiccs'lt'mkcs 
m history? Why shouldn't our thinking cells, our principal ow 

teachers and our students do a bit of work on these questions ? (In 
that process, AIACHE will have to look at Christianity itself and 
reinterpret it.) They will perhaps need to go beyond just stray 
thoughts like what I am expressing here. These stray thoughts 
are only an invitation to a sustained effort to understand, to 
imagine, and to recreate—to understand, to imagine and to 
recreate nothing less than human existence on this planet. 


Thank you for yo^r patient attention. 
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TOWARDS SOME CLEAR AND ACHIEVABLE GOALS 


FOR A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMME FOR INDIA 


The following affirmations apropos the draft National Policy 
on Education presented to the Parliament in May 1986 are 
offered for discussion and refinement or revision i 

A national policy on educationa has to be developed by the 
people of the nation. The draft provided by the Department 
of Education of the Ministry of Human Resources for 
Development provides a good starting point for a public 
debate which involves more than the Community of formal 
education. The draft proposals are all indicative of much 
thought and good disc&ment of the directions for change in 

r 

institutional education . 

The proposed national policy is meant to mark a historic 
change of direction in the age-old process of education ( 111 ) 

The present draft hardly provides the basis for that radical and 
historic change. It puts forth a reformist policy which does 
not deal with the fundamentals. Its 'Cardinal Principle' is 
stated to be : education for all# education for acculturation# 
education for trained man-power for the national economy. It 
is through these elements that it sees education as a unique 
investment in the present and the future".(2i1-4). 

The fact remains that the vast majority of our people remain 
unlettered and unable to organise themselves for their own 
emancipation. Extreme poverty# disease and malnutrition persist. 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and many others are the victims 
of oppression, the officials of the Government themselves 
participating or abetting the oppression in many cases. Peasants 
and workers continue to be exploited, women continue to receive 
unequal treatment. The present draft has only thought in terms of 
providing equal access to all - to educational institutions at 
elementary and higher levels (4:1-8). 
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4. It also speaks of "adult education linked with national goals 
such a* alleviation of poverty, national integration, environ¬ 
mental conservation, energisation of the cultural creativity 
of the people, observance of the small family norm, promotion 
of women's equality etc" (4»10), and asks that the whole 
nation "pledge itself to the eradication of illiteracy, 
particularly in the most general terms suggested (4:12). 

5. One of the contentions of this paper is that fundamental reform 

in the educational system is not feasible except in the context of a 
a programme for social and political reform in society as a whole. 
§ven in the matters of value inculcation or national awareness 
building, a school based programme cannot succeed when a 
different set of values and different regional or communal 
awareness prevail in society. Educational reform has to oe an 
integral part of social reform. A serious attempt should 
therefore be made to make the national adult education and 
literacy programme much more comprehensive, and integrate 
developments in institutional education within the framework of 
a national education programme. 

6. It is therefore the contention^ of this paper that this aspect of 
adult education for the whole nation should provide tne matrix for 
the Institutional educational programme, including elementary 

and secondary education, a3 well as technical and professional 

education. The mobilisation of all the people of this country, 

both the literate and the illiterate, towards a national 

programme of self-education, can generate the resources 

necessary to build a structure that not only provides education 
ail 

for children of school-going age, but also radically transforms 
our national consciousness to think more in terms of the welfare 
of all than of personal, family or group benefit. 

7. Such a national programme will 

a) provide for all citizen* including school children giving 



technical labour, using 


skills already present or specially provided 


b) this labour shall be directed mainly to rural and urban 
development including construction^ of roads, bridges, 
schools, irrigation systems, water supply, health and 
nutrition education, social forestry, adult literacy 
campaigns, teaching of skills and awareness building. 

c) all departments of Government, including national defence 
and external affairs should participate in formulation and 
implementation of this programme, ana the army and the police 
shall be asked to work shoulder to shoulder with the rest of 
the people. 

d) since this is a national programme, the participation of all 
political parties should be solicited and secured from the 
outset. 

e) the literacy programme should extend to all literates and 
semi-literates - not Just the 15-35 age group. 

f) special emphasis should be given to rural development. 

g) cultural creativity including art, drama, dance, painting, 
street plays (street drama), music and video-tapes should 
be a major instrument in the programme - not Just talking 
and learning to read and write. 

h) special efforts should be made to scout for local talent, 
and give leadership training and responsibilities to such 
people. 

i) women including house-wives, nurses, teachers, school-girls 
and professional women, should be given leadership roles 
wherever possible. 

J) temples, mosques, churches, etc. as well as their religious 
leaders and functionaries should become centers and agents for 
promoting inter-religious and inter-communal respect and 
understanding. 


k) promoting awareness of national and international problems, 
issues and aspirations, including world peace and a just 
socio-economic order should form an important part of the 
programme. 

l) financing bf the programme should be partly by government 
allocating funds and partly by volun£ry contributions from the 

r* 

people. 


Once the people's movement matrix for adult education is set in 
motion, the other aspects of the new policy fall into place in a bette: 
way. However some aspects of where we are today need to be given 
greater attention - especially(a) our educational history, 

(b) the socio-economic vision embodied in our Constitution, and 

(c) tne technology-value relation. 


The most important re-assessment in our educational history rei&tes 
to the original purpose of our colonial overlords of the early 
nineteenth century in setting up the system. The popula£dfco*F 
myth that Lord Macaulay set up a system to train civil servants and 
clerks to man the colonial system, contains some truth, but 
does not explain the whole purpose of the British. This other 
purpose came out clearly in the debate in the British Parliament 
in the 1830'8 regarding the educational programme priorities of 
two British missionaries in and around Calcutta. 

* 

. Carey, son of ^cobbler, from theyrorklng class in Britain, founder 
of Serampore College and teacher at Presidency College in 
Calcutta, insisted on the University Convocation beingheld only 
in Indian languages - mainly Sanskrit, Persian and Bengali - and 
also insisted that all British students had to be proficient 
enough to give an address in of these languages (Persian was 
then more Indian than English today). He also actually 
supervised translation of the Sanskrit classics of India into the 
regional languages of India, so that the £li^cultural wealth 
of our country would be available to the common people. He 
introduced the printing press in Calcutta and used it co 
disseminate the newly translated books. 


Alexander Duff, who obviously was from the upper class of Britain, 
saw the Indian civilisation as a pure obstacle to progress, and 
wanted to undermine it through an educational system based on 
the English language and English literature. He regarded the 
educational system as a bundle of dynamite sticks placed under 
the colossal structure of Indian cultrue. The British upper 
class parliament scolted at the efforts of the Cobbler's son 
to revive Indian culture, and predictably sided with Duff's 
view. The view that prevailed also among the upper and middle 
classes of Indians around Calcutta as well as in Bombay 
(Elphiustone College) and Madras (Presidency College) during the 
pre-Mutiny (before 1857) days was very Duffian. According to 
the great I n dian historian Percival Spear, there was at that 
initial stage an exaggerated effervescence in the westernised 
middle class for all that was western; a radical group in 
Calcutta accepting the west in toto 

"They accepted the Western claim to have found the secret 
of progress based on the principle of reason; thay 
accepted Western humanist values. The only way to mend the 
abuses of Hinduism, they belived, was to end them. They 
were much influenced by the French and English 
rationalists, whose representative in Calcutta was David 
Hare, the watchmaker. A section of them influenced by 
Alexander Duff, the Scots missionary, went further and 
accepted the religion as well as the philosophy and 
phil anthropy of the West." 1 

Of. course this pre 1857 attitude of our urban western educated 
upper classes did not prevail; reaction to it paved the way for 


1. Percival Spear, A History of India , Vol.2. Penguin, 1965 
p.292 cited by Yogendra Singh, Modernisation of Indian 
Tradition, Faridabad, 1973 / 1977 pp 89 - 90. 






the Mutiny or the first outburst of the freedom struggle. After 
the Mutiny the response pattern of the Indian elite to the west was 
different. Dhoti-clud at home, western suit in the office, our 
I.C.S elite were proudly Indian at home and intellectually western i 
public. 

The> belived in the railways, the postal system and the telegraph; 
in the school ana che University; a universaliscic legal judicial 
structure; urbanisation and industrialization; growth of a 
pan-Indian nationalist politics, secuiarism, democracy, science 
and technology; and above all in the civil service itself. 

The post 13d7 Indian elite would agree with wnat the Kothari 
Cor.'Jiiission said more than a hundred years later (1964 - b6)i 

"The most powerful tool in the process of modernisation 
is education based on science and technology. The one 
great lesson of the present age of science is that with 
determination and willingness to put in hard work, 
prosperity is within the reach of any nation which has 
a stable and progressive government". 

I think the distinguished scientist 9 .S.Kothari, a very devont 
and intelligent, deeply religious Jain, and the equally 
distinguished Gandhian J.P.Nayak, both may personal friends, 
were some what uneasy about that categorical statement and 
continued (in 1964 - 66). 

"There is no doubt that ih the years to come Indian's 
trade and commerce will grow; there will be more food 
for all; more education; better health and a reasonable 
standard of living will be available. But India’s 
contribution can, and should be far more than these 
material gains. She should learn to harness science, 
but she must also learn not to be dominated by 
science". 


This is the Duffian perspective, altered by the post-mutiny 
national prode, only in the shift from emphasis on British 
literacy and cultural heritage to what many Indians regard as 


"Universal" science - end - technology. The national pride 
also gives them the hope that tney are tough enough not to be 
"dominated by science". The Kothary Commission, the new draft 
National Policy on Education, our Prime Minister, arid most of our 
civil service, stand squarely on the Duffian perspective altered 
by post-Mutiny national pride. 

This paper is not arguing for a rejection of modern science and 
the technology based on it. On the contrary, the solution of 
the mountainous problems facing our nation is largely dependent 
on modern science and modern technology. There can be no doubt 
that we in India have not only to keep abreast of scientific 
technological developments in the world, but also to be 
innovative and creative in both science and technology, as also in 
the arts and literature. 

Also there need not be any debate on whether we should go for 
high, middle or low technology or for the mythical 'appropriate' 
technology. Our choice is clearly for an appropriate mix of 
high, middle and low (in terms of complexity) technologies, 
we cannot do without aLl three, but in che appropriate mix. 

And the teaching of science and technology should begin at the 
elementary level. 

Our problem isaon the dialectical tension between tradition and 
modernity. Some fundamental affirmities about this tension can 
be made in the context of the National Education Policy. A 
tradition that, shies away from facing modernity is no longer 
vital and deserves to die. A tradition which resists change 
is a living tradition; capacity for change is a measure of the 
vitality of a tradition. ,\ living tradition is always a 
dialogue between the old and the new; so is education. 


Oblivion of tradition has been the bane of modernity. There 
is no future that is entirely free from the past. To think 
that the past can be entirely forgotten is to oe untrue to 
oneself andtherefore intrinsically false. Without memory 
there is no real Hope. To keep memory and hope botn alive at thi 
same time is cne hail mark of a living tradition. In the 
context of a National Education Policy that is authentically 
forward-looking and futore-oriented as well as present facing, 
persons and societies have to be helped to become 
past-remembering. 

That past educationally speaking, has at least two aspects - 
one that is universal and. tHe other that is much more 
particular# in Indiafc case now, national regional and local. 
There are four basic elements which are common to ail 
traditions, in danger of being pushed into oblivion by modernity 
namely a noiistic vision, a sense of genuine community, a 
legitimate social differentiation without seperation or 
marginalisation ana an anchoring in tne transcendent which 
enables the searcn for its realisation. Modernity in it9 
more mature phase, snould help us to see these four aspects 
in a more illumined way than in the past. No society can be 
really healthy without incorporating these four aspects of 
the tradition in an ever freshly reievent manner. Neither 
environmental issues nor health problems,neither national 
integration projects, nor questions of communal harmony can 
be adequately faced without revitalising these four aspects of 
the universal tradition. And a National Educational Policy has 
to deal with these four aspects at some depth. Part VIII as it 
now stands needs fundamental revision in this regard. 

The particular aspects of the varying local and regional 
cultures have to be put into a new framework in India, taking 
into account botn the wide diversity and the need for an 
integrating principle. 

No doubt ours is a secular nation by constitutional choice. 


But the adjective-noun "Secular nation" is to be understood in 
contrast with out neighbour nations which are constitutionally 
Islamic. By secular nation (it is wrong to talk about secular ism 
as a principle) we mean a nation where no religion is more 
privileged than others# and where the freedom to practice a reli¬ 
gion of one's own choice is as iinjcortint as the freedom to 
profess no religion at all. Secular does not mean anti-religion 
in our context. It would be dishonest however to deny the 
importance of religion in the lif'-< of the people of India. 

Our civil servants who have been 'secularised* by western 
education and who may feel that religion is meaningless or 
reactionary or superstitious# have a duty to respect tne freedom, 
the integrity and the dignity of tnesa who profess and practice a 
religion of their choice. 

It is equally important that the majority community bend over 
backwards to keep tnemselvea from unconsiausly imoossing their 
particular religions standards on others or seek particular 
privileges for their religion in the public realm or in 
education. They have no right, under our constitution to 
make distinctions between indigenous religions and foreign 
religions in India. Just as Hinduism or Islam or Buddhism 
cannot be restrained as foreign religions in Europe or 
America, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Islam and Christianity 
cannot be made under-privileged in the public realm. Hindus 
have to be eareful not to make non-Hindus anti-Hindu. 

The draft National policy does not deal with this problem at 
all, ooviously becamee it is a very hot potato. But tne Potato 
will not cool so easily , and we better find ways to deal with this 
particular hot potato as we deal witn other hot things, with calmnei 
keeping cool, taking precautions to see that the heat does not 
hurt. No use denying the fact that most values have been first 
created in a religious matrix before they became secular. 

Religions belong to our past; they are a strong force in the 
present; they are likely to remain potent in theforeseeable 
future also, despite expectation to the contrary on the part of 
those who have reacted against religion. 


L. Should religions be taught in our Schools? There are at least three 
ways in which it should be taught and at least are way in whicn 
it should not be taught. It should not be taught in such a way 
that it leads to hatred ofc contempt or other religions; it should not 
promote the view that any are religion is superior co other or more 
true thanothers; it should not be taught in .a narrow dogmatic* 
exciusivistic way. Religion can be taugnt in such a way that religions 
heroes with unselfishness and campassion can be admired by 
children; one could also teacn aoout non-religious heroes who 
have manifested the same qualities. One way to teacn religions 
is to focus on Heroes anc* tneir qualities. A second way is to c a 
take what is unversaily valued in a religion arid exalt it- like 
compassion in Buddhism* or racial equality in Islam. A third way 
is to take the art and culture in each religion is such a way as 
to promote respect for religion. Text booxs and carricula for teach¬ 
ing religion la this way can be produced by a high calibre body 
like the N.C.E.R.T. Whichever way religion is taught, it must 
promote national integration and mutual respect among religions. 

To shy away from thiE seems un-Indian. 

22. The document devotes three paragraphs to value education (bi4-6). 

The discussion has shown thatthe very concept 'value* is 
unclear. The document speaks about combatting certain negative 
values and promoting positive ones from our heritage. It speaks 
about 'social* ethical and moral values' which have to be'cultivated! 

No indication of a method of arriving at these positive values or 
of 'cultivating' them is indicated. It seems quite likely that this 
aspect may fall by the wayside in the light of the controversis 
that the discussion can generate. It seems essential to state some 
general facts about thse values. 

23. In tne national educational programme we are concerned about human 

values* both personal and social. By human values we mean those trait 
attitudes, behaviou* patterns and numan qualities that both constitut< 
and promote human welfare, unity* freedom* justice, peace* dignity 
and maturity at ail levels. 



Human values arise in the context of the four basic relations of human! 

a) to one material world of which humanity is a constituent part, 
ec economically, ecologically, artistically and in terms of science 
and technology 

b) co others numan beings and to societies, as a whole, as also 
among societies, among groups, family units etc, in tdrms of culture 
and political economy. 

c) to one's own seif-r in terms of discipline, self-control, integrity, 
capacity co cope with situations, etc. 

d) to whatever meaning can be discerned or experienced in relation to 
tne whole witn or without a transcandent dimension. 

24. Human values have at least three dimensions - intellectual 
clarification and perception,(mind), moral commitment and conduct 
(will)# and affective adhapence and inspiration (feeling); 
educational policy should deal with human values at c 11 three levels 
mind, will and feeling. There should be some attempt at clarificatior 
of values-like justice, dignity, peace, unity, as also integrity 
compassion, social concern, participation, and perhaps also the 
process by which we discern the good and the true and the beautiful 
and apprehend meanings. Commitment to human values and adherence to 1 
cannot however be merely a matter oi rational or intellectual 
clarification. Habits, traits, disciplines, and capacities will 
have to be acquired tnrough actuai life- situations. 

25. In relation to human values also the most appropriate context in 
which to fight aganist negative values like corruption, pavasitism, 
laziness, ignorance, narrowness, cruely etc. would be the kind of mas 
movement for the; eradication of poverty, injustice,ignorance and 
ill-health. Values like heroism and seif-3acrifica may emerge in an 
inspiring way in the context of a production oriented mass movement. 


This document has not attempted a comprehensive comment on the 
whole draft policy document. It raises some questions about 
the overall framework and vision behind the projected educational 
policy. Its intention is to provoke discussion and lead to better 
formulation of policy and its implimentation. One point needs 
to be indicated here - namely that those involved in higher 
education - teachers# administrations qnJ students - could play a 
catalyst role in che reformulation or educational policy and in 
its implimentation. 


the other West Europeans 


The Americans had so succeeded In annihilating the power 
of the native people (Amerindians) that the 18th centurv West 
European Enlightenment values could be enforced in U.S.A. without 
any substantial resistance. The Spaniards and Portuguese were 
unable to xestaxeiua muster the ruthless eruelty and methodical 
heartlessness necessary to eliminate all the non-Iberians on 
the continent. They decided to live with the Blacks, the Crales 
and native Indians, of course keeping them in sub-ordination to 
the European colonisers. 

The U.S .A. got its Independence from Britain quickly, and 
with great determination eliminated the native Americans and the 
Blacks from any semblance of political power, and managed to 
consolidate its power as the new leader of the west, though 
across the Atlantic, they had to compete with Britain and France. 
The Hispano-Amerlcans, however, were slover in revolting against 
the Spanish and Portuguese crowns, and when they finally did, the 
Latin American states were unable to unite or wield world power. 

The Compromise of 1850 did not settle the problem whether 
slavery was to be permitted in the new states of California and 
New Mexico. The Civil was and the problems connected with slavery 
and emancipation of slaves kept the U.S.A. pre-occupled with 
Internal problems. America emerged strong and vigorous out of 
the Civil War. This nation which the European Enlightenment had 
built was now ready to flex its muscles< The transformation of 
the American economy from agricultural to industrial was swift 
and effective - in that process forming itself becoming industria¬ 
lized. Rich silver deposits in Nevada and Montana, (1860s), 
great Increase in lead production (Missouri, Illinois, 1870s) 
the development of Aluminum the wonder ketal, (1887) the 
dynamo, railways, telegraph (1866), telephones, (1876) the 
typewriter (1873), electricity (1878), Portland cement (1870s), 
steel (1875) - the acceleration of Industrial development in 


1870s and 1880s made America the industrial leader. Private 
Enterprise grew to be America's largest force, mush more powerful 
than the government. 

Europe's brazen imperialist sentiment (End of 18th century - 
Partitioning of Africa) found its echo among the Americans. By 
1900, the depression was wearing away, the last major Spanlsh- 
Araerlcan war had been fought and won in Cuba, Soura's band had 
popularized The Stare and Strips Forever . Jingoism and expan¬ 
sionism was again in the air. America was now a world power - 
ready to compete with all European colonists. The manufacturing 
and trading forces wanted world markets and raw materials. In 
China, the biggest of world markets, "the Open Door" policy, 
that is permitting Europeans and Americans having equal access 
to the Aslan markets and resources, was openly declared. 

Hawal and Phillpines were annexted to the American Empire. In 
1905 Teddy Roosevelts' America condescends to use his good offices 
in the Russo-Japanese war, in the Franco-German dispute about 
North-Afrlcan posts, and in all problems abmix of the Carrlbean 
and 6entral America, in the Panama Canal and in the taking over 
oil the canal Zone, thus ensuring American access to Atlantic and 
Pacific alike. 

Meanwhile science and technology had developed at a faanllc 
rate, and America was ahead in this field, thanks to large-scale 
German immigrations. By 1917, on the entering of America into 
World War I, Woodrow Wilson gave expression to the latest 
enunciation of Europe's self-understanding and of European 
Enlightenment's doctrinesi 

"The right is more precious than peace, and 
we shall fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts - for democracyt 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations, 
and make the world Itself as free. To such a task we 
can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have, with the pride of 



those who know that the day has cone when America is 
privileged to spend her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God help her, she can do no other". 

America tabus becomes the new centre of Europe as "adventure 
and expansion". Were it not for the rise of Soviet power in the 
same blessed year 1917 when America announced its imperialist 
intentions in the most refined and most humanitarian language, 

Asia and Africa would have been completely at the mercy of this 
fast-growing super-power. As the second world was ends, the 
Soviet Union is weak, as is Western Europe. Only America is 
strong. From 1945, America asserts herself, and becames the leader 
of the neo-colonlallst "expansion and adventure" into the world. 

A new factor emerges steadily from 1945 onwards - the arms 
race and the arms trade - a factor directly affecting our Indian 
identity. As we have seen already, trade and war are the two essen 
tlal expressions of the Western psyche. Now the two become 
amalgamated into a new strategy of combining trade and war into 
the war trade, and making this the major arm for capitalist world 
taeiucgM±x*±x domination by the world bourgeolsel. 

Without waging a world war, 156 wars have been fought since 
the 2nd world war. Scores of non-European, non-American countries 
have suffered from this war, paid for it from their meagre 
resources, and only the armaments Industry and the war trade 
have actually benefitted. Six countries account for 95*/. of 
the over-all volume of the main types of weapons transfered to 
other coufitarles, according to a 1978 report of the U.N. Secretary 
Genral, confirmed by later research. These countries are the U.S.A 
the U.S.S.R, Britain, France, West Germany and China. Two of 
these countries are Socialist and four are capitalist. 


1. cited in Allan Nevlns and Henry Steele Commager, 


America. The Storv of a Free People. 3rd edition. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1942/1971, pp 417-418. 





We in India are caught in the meshes of this grid of the 
arras trade and arms race. We have our imaginary enemies - 
Pakistan and China next door - and many others further nay. 

So our defence expenditure shoot up, our political structures 
become completely dependent on defence contracts for financial 
support, and the people are unable to more things in the right 
direction. We fight other people's wars and pay for them 
while other people starve and die of ill-health and malnutrition. 
The more we spend on arms, the more manufactures and traders in 
weapons become richer and we ourselves poorer. 

One technique the West has perfected is that of provoking 
nations against each other. The Arab-Israell conflict, Iraq- 
Iran war, Paklstani-Indlan tensions, all these have the hand of 
the armaments manufacturers and traders behind them. Even as 
recently as 1987, we saw the game, which now the American 
press Itself has exposed, of pitting Libya against Sudan, trying 
to make the fight, so that Egyptian forces, with U.S, help, 
can destroy the air power of Libya. Sometimes the trick works 
before it is exposedi the "merchants of death" make fat profitsi 
the poor of the world are further impoverished! they have to 
back and buy more weapons from the same merchants of deatht if 
they do not have enough money to pay, there are bankers willing 
to finance the transaction! again the end result is both heavy 
flow of resources from the poor to the rich, and the poor being 
increasingly in debt to the rich. 

To affirm and shape an authentic Indian identity, while we 
are caught in this game, seems an unrealistic goal. 


Metropolitan Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios 

Let me begin with a snippet from my autobiography. When I 
returned to India in 1967 after nearly 20 years of wanderings in four 
continents (Africa, America, Europe and Asia), I thought I would 
serve my people best by concentrating on theological education 
and Indian higher education. I thought that some of our better moti¬ 
vated and more mtelligenK younger people were in our colleges and 

J 

universities. I was founder-chairman of the All India Association 
for Christian Higher Education, and worked also with D.S. Kothari 
and J.P. Naik of the Kothari Commission. I was full of hope, but 
misguided hope, as 1 soon found out. 

From that two or three years of working in Higher Education I 
came to one conclusion. Adequate reform in the Indian Education 
System, I was convinced and still am, cannot take place except as an 
integral part of an allround movement for social transformation 
in India. It is futile to inculcate higher values in schools and 
colleges so long as students live jn a society with much lower values 
and interests. Schools and colleges cannot change society’s value 
system, until society was willing to change itself and was engaged 
in a nation-wide popular movement (like the national freedom 
movement in the 30’s and 40’s) to achieve better organisation of our 
political-economic structures. Formal education is not the place to 
start social reform or value-change. 

I had hopes rekindled, though tinged with cynicism, when 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi began pressing for a New Educational 
Policy. It must have been in the early years of the Rajiv regime that I 
had a long conversation with then Education Minister, K.C.Pant on 
some of the principles to keep in mind on any educational 
reforms,' For example, education reform related to a mass movement 
for adult literacy and social reform; education in the context of 
productive economic activity, both industrial and agricultural; the 
whole of society including the armed forces, civil servants and 
political parties being actively involved in an Adult Literacy Cam- 
paing with special emphasis on women, and so on. 



Mr. Pant assured me that all these points had been 
adequately taken care of in the draft of the New Educational Policy 
then under formulation. When the document actually came out, I 
saw none of my half a dozen points in iu My cynicism was recon¬ 
firmed. 

Second, I agree with Sri Anand Swarup that culture was 
always bi-level, i.e. an elite culture and a folk culture. But the two 
arc not separated by impermeable walls. Take Bharatanatyam 
or Kathakali. Was it elite or folk culture? The elite probably 
financed it, but large masses gathered together to enjoy it during 
temple festivals and other festive occasions. In actual fact both 
Bharatanatyam and Kathakali were folk forms of art, which have 
now been put on the stage where the ordinary people can seldom 
afford to go. What we have to promote is not culture on the stage, 
but folk forms of culture where the common people gather. The 
elite-folk bifurcation is of more recent origin, mainly because of 
the system of tickets for viewing cultural performances. 

Third, I am worried about prevailing currents of 
‘mainstreamism’. Some people think that in India we have one 
mainstream culture, everything else being canals or tributaries. This 
marginalises the real main stream culturc-namely the adivasi culture. 
It brands Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism as Indian, along with the 
‘mainstream’ Hinduism, while Judaism,Christianity and Islam are 
alien. Nothing is in fact side-stream in India. Hinduism as we 
now have is itself a new thing, bom out of many conflicts and 
many frustrations. The idea that the mainstream culture of India 
began with the Vedas, and then flows through the epics and Upan- 
ishads to contemporary Hinduism is preposterous. What we have in 
much of our elite ruling class is a strange mixture of that kind of 
mainstream and a few unexamined liberal ideas. The discovery of 
our true heritage in such a way that all of us can call it ‘ours’ and 
therefore feel fully Indian is an absolute priority. A false main¬ 
streamism is a sickness. We need to be healed at that point 

For me our mainstream has as its foundation the pre-Aryan and 
pre-Dravidian ‘primeval vision’. Every conquering horde, includ¬ 
ing Dravidians, Aryans, Central Asians of all kinds, including 
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Scythians, Sakas, Mongols, Chinese, Tibetans, Turks, and Moghuls 
brought something new, as did the West Asian who came here with 
Alexander in the 4th century BC, the Jews (around that time), the 
Christians, the Muslims, and before all these the Sumerians, the 
Akkadians, the Chaldeans, the Babylonians and the Iranians. We did 
net borrow from them. They brought something with them and_we 
accepted what we thought was good. 

Our educational system must help us Indians to find our true 
common identiy as Indians. We have to go beyond Jawaharlal Nehru 
to effect our own new ‘discovery of India*. 

Not everything we have inherited is good. Much in our heritage 
we have already rejected, and that rightly, e.g. monarchy, feudalism, 
slavery, serfdom and so on. We need a discerning rediscovery of 
what is valuable in our heritage without selling it short. 

It is a major mistake in our educational policy that we still look 
upon it primarily in terms of an investment in the economy. The 
formation of trained manpower [and woman power] to run our 
industrial academic and civic institutions is a necessary function 
of the educational system, but not its primary function. This is where 
the Kothari Commission went wrong. To fit education into a devel¬ 
opment ideology that thinks in terms of inputs, outputs, invest¬ 
ments and profits is bound to go wrong. That ideology assumes 
that the more people produce the more happy everybody will be. 
This is a pernicious and dominant ideology developed within a neo- 
coionial framework in the past 45 years or so. If we try to fit educa¬ 
tion into that ideology, human dignity, identity and meaning are 
bound to be the casualties. At the moment, education everywhere 
seems enslaved by this ideology. The most valued courses in the 
university today are entrepreneurship, management, technology and 
engineering for productivity, science for profit No proper assessment 
of the ideology of development, leading to delineation of real human 
value, seems to have been undertaken in the educational context, 

f 

except for a lot of talk about ‘value education*. Value inculcation 
both inside and outside the classroom can actually be undertaken 
only in the wider context of a people’s movement. 
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TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 


THREE RELATED PROBLEMS . 


(Paul ob Gregorios) 


This is not a comprehensive survey of 
the problem of ministerial training) but simply an attempt to pin¬ 
point four basic issues in ministerial training. It is submitted 
as a working paper for discussion in the Senate. 

I. What are the ministries for which people are to be trained ? 

Ill The ministry of the Church, as I understand it, is a three¬ 
fold one, in short-handi 

a) the worship of God and the building up of the community 
through teaching, preaching, discipline and the 
sacramental mysteries) 

b) the expression of oompassion for suffering humanity, 
healing, education, social service, emergenoy relief, 

aid to the handi-oapped etc., 
o) preparing the people bo mobilize themselves for 

development, liberation, structural ohange, and the 
greater approximation of society to the Kingdom of 
God (justice, dignity, human freedom eto.,) 
liii I think the three are interrelated and complementary - not 
alternatives among whioh to choose. 




ltiii 


It is clear that no pastor or priest or the olerieal 
class as a whole can carry out this ainistry. Clearly 
■ost of the work in all three areas have to be undertaken 
by the laity. 

lxiv I think it is possible to work out the role of the 

pastor or priest conceptually as well as practically 
as on enabler* oatalyzer and leader in the total ministry) 
But 1 think it is unwise to think of the ministry of the 
clergy and the ministry of the laity as two separate 
ministries distinct from each other. I also think there 
are fundamental differences among our ohurches in the 
conception of the relation between the two aspects of 
the ministry. These differences will oall for 
different patterns also in training. 

ltv The cumulative impact of the above considerations is 

that theologioal education of the clergy oan be only 
part of the training for the ministry. 

Theology and World Reality. 

2i1 The minister* well nurtured in the 

soriptures* theology* ethics* pastoralia* church history and 
all the rest* needs also to relute this knowledge to the 
reality that surrounds him. This requires some knowledge 



.sensitivity for political economics, oth%^ religions 
of an^ 

oology, psychology, health and education. The introduction 

0 ' 

of these subjects into the theological curriculum offers the 
following rather fornid&ble obstacles. 

2,2 / The tine factor foroes upon us the alter¬ 

natives of either prolonging the period of training, or elimi¬ 
nating some of the subjects now taught, or at least teaching 
them much more cursorily. There is general all-round objection 
to prolonging the period of training beyond the present 3-4 
years) there are also financial implications. There is also 
strong objection in oertain quarters to any major reduction 

in the content of the present curricular load. This is a 
major problem. 

2s3 If these subjects are to be taught at an acade¬ 

mically respeotable level, we will have to employ non-theologioal 
lay people with propar training. There is no compatibility, 
at least in most instances, between the pay scales of theologies] 
teachers and competent university teachers of political economics 

or sociology. This would cause great diffioulties in securing 
adequate and competent teaching staff in these disciplines. 



2*4 In any oace the kind of academic economics they teach 

In our secular universities may itself he quite far removed 
from reality* and may not help the young ministerial training 
in understanding social reality at any depth. Ve desperately 
need to integrate theology and the secular disciplines* 

2*5 Such integration cannot take place in a few inter¬ 

disciplinary meetings. We need substantial and sustained 

inter-disciplinary research to break new ground* We must 

* 

learn to understand the political economic and sooio-psyoho- 
logical background of the people in the Bible and in Church 
History. We must also learn to see the anthropological 
and ontological assumptions behind the secular as well as 
the theological theories and disciplines. 

2*6 This kind of fundamental research must be under¬ 

taken by the Senate and the Colleges together by appointing 
research teams of competent theologians and social scientists 
not more than 5 or 4, to work together in one place for 4 to 
6 months* and produce books which olarify issues and give 
new insights into theological as well as secular reality* 
These books in draft form should then be discussed in shorter 
study conferences of theological students and teaohers* and 



then introduced into the curricula 


A commission should 


be appointed now to go into the possibilities of such Seminary 
work out one or two such researoh projects* seek funds* and 
implement the projeots. 

III. Institutional and Field Training . 

3*1 It is obvious that section two deals only with 

the academic aspeots of reality. Hinisterial training cannot 
be authentic if it is only academic} but without the academic 
also it becomes inquthentio. Ministerial trainees should be 
in touch with reality. And only some aspects of reality can 
be brought into the institution or its academic curriculum. 

3*2 It is also clear that at least 12 months* and if 

possible 24 months of the training should be outside the mini¬ 
sterial training institution - but not necessarily only in parishes 
or in other Christian institutions. Ve need to work out the 
kinds of field training programmes preferably three or four 
different field periods in different kinds of settings (village* 

urban* social service* social mobilization* literaoy* health 
delivery* emergency relief* ministry to the handicapped eto.*)» 
and evaluation of these experiences back at the institution. 

We could appoint a second commission to learn from the experience 
of theologioal colleges which have experimental in this regard} 



and to make detailed proposals for inter-relating field programmes 
and curricula in various ways and under differing conditions. 

The commission's report should then he given to a worship for 
further refinement and submission to the Senate. 

IV. Ministerial Training and Training of the whole Churoh. 

4si The whole churoh cannot be trained by the 

theologioal colleges) the parishes or congregations exist for 
the training of the whole church. And yet ministerial training 
exists only as ancillary to the training of the whole church. 
Apart from the latter, the former has no point. 

4*2 It will be universe for the Senate to over¬ 

estimate its own role in the training of the whole Churoh. It 
is the Churches which should do this work, not the Senate or the 
colleges The responsibility of the Senate and the Colleges 

is to prepare the catalysts, enablers and leaders, who witihskp 
will help the Churches do their work. This fact should not be 
over looked in organizing extension courses in theology. These 
often serve merely to increase the number of external B.S.'s 
and to create an alternate pattern of getting into the ordained 
clergy. If extension courses are meant for the training of 
the laity, then the courses should be specially devised for that 
purpose. Should these courses be organized by the colleges 


or by the Churches? This is an issue whioh has its pros and 
cous. Colleges organizing these courses provide an opportunity 
for oollege teachers and students remaining in touch with the 
laity) but it will be muoh more effective if the colleges oan 
help working pastors in an area to accept responsibility in 

organising and running these courses with only occasional help 
from the colleges* It is the Churches task which the oolleges 
should not useup. 

We do not as yet kxg have, anywhere in the world that 
I know, an appropriate curriculum for the training of the laity, 

which is not a miniature version of the college currioulum. 
Perhaps the Senate and the Colleges have a responsibility in 
working out a few sample curricula, with considerable fa 
flexibility for use in differing situations. Is a third 
commission for this justified? 



CAN OUR UNIVERSITIES BE REFORMED? 

(Dr. Paulo* Mar Gregorio*) 

The question in the title ha* been phrased to 
provoke reflection. Having once served on the Kerala University 
Senate, may I perhaps claim a right to do aome needling? 

One recognises the great achievements of the 
University Grants Commission, despite many limitation* including 
a somewhat distorted vision. One is less full of admiration for 
the Kothari Commission Report of two decades ago and its achieve¬ 
ments. Even .less sanguine are the potential achievements of the 
current Education Policy Statement, for reasons which follow. 

After 25 years o+ occasional meddling with edu¬ 
cational reform, 1 have become convinced that reform in higher 
education, in order to be effective, has to be related to a num¬ 
ber of other factors over which higher education planners have 
little control. One can enumerate three such factors# 

a. relation to primary and secondary education? 

b. relation to forces and means of production? 

and c. relation to a radical social revolution and mass 
education. 

□ur distorted vision in Higher Education comes 
from the tendency of the elite still to think of Higher Education 
•olely a* economic investment. It should certainly include that 
purpose? for augmenting socio-economic production demand* higher 
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technology and better management techniques, both of which depend 
on modern science and a scientific approach to problems. Higher 
Education should, however, focus also on human socio-cultural 
creativity. That creativity must be a social revolutionary pheno¬ 
menon reaching out both to primary and secondary education and 
also to the masses. If the earlier stages of institutional 
education neglect socio-cu1tural and economic creativity, and if 
the masses do not participate in a total radical movement to 
transform society towards greater justice and enhanced human 
dignity, tinkering with higher education divorced from these 
elements will have little effect. 

For those coming today for higher education in 
our societies, the basic motivation is still personal economic 
advancement. College students do not think of national economic 
progress as their motivation. Nor do college teachers and ad¬ 
min istrators, by and large. Overcoming this hiatus between natio¬ 
nal goals and personal goals is possible only through a pervasive 
national social movement, geared both to augmenting the social 
product of society and to overcoming social, cultural and 
economic imbalances and disparities. In fact it is the responsi¬ 
bility of our political parties to spearhead this movement, 
rather than to seek economic advantage for individuals and groups 
by capturing power at the Centre or in the states. Unfortunately 
however, all our political parties seem to give priority to the 
latter objective. At least the socialist-oriented political par¬ 
ties in our country should rethink their programme in terms of 



giving priority to social revolution over seeking political of¬ 
fice. Only within the context of such a social revolution can 
higher education find its proper orientation for reform. So long 
as higher education remains a means for bettering one s personal 
economic prospects, it can be reformed only to a very limited 
degree. This is so even in industrially advanced market economy 
countries of the west and in Japan. 

The implication is that the proper starting 
point for educational reform, whether higher or lower, is a mass- 
based social movement. A possible first step is a multi-party 
national literacy campaign with a broad programme for literacy, 
health education and social consclent ic isation as well as coope¬ 
rative socio-economic production for the needs of the masses. 
Such a campaign will have to avoid some of the errors of the 
Cultural Revolution in China. It must nevertheless put people in 
higher education as well as in secondary and primary schools, 
both teachers and taught, in touch with the life of the masses 
and with the problems of organised social production and creati¬ 
vity. It must involve trade unions, peasant associations, the 
bureaucracy (perhaps by a rotation system) and even the army and 
the police, as well as housewives. 

That is a tall order, but there seems to be no 
shortcut to take which will lead us to a just and creative socie¬ 
ty and will achieve genuine educational reform in the process. 
The alternative is to be condemned to perennial frustration and 
griping. 




Collaboration between RCC and WCG 

Some Random Comments 


PAULOS MAR GREGORIOS 
(Metropolitan of Delhi) 


My information is limited. Twelve years of experience on the 
Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
World Council of Churches, some inside knowledge of both consti¬ 
tuencies acquired in the last 20 years, and partial acquaintance with 
the literature—this is all 1 have to go on to make some comments 
on R. C. C.—W. C. C. relations today and tomorrow. 

I. Differences 

There are the obviously seen differences: 

(a) The RCC is a Church, the WCC is a fellowship of Churches, 
with no body authorized to act on behalf of all of them. 

(b) The Vatican is a State, and has a special place in the Com¬ 
munity of Nations. The W. C C. and its agencies are at best 
Non-Governmental Organizations without any official relation 
to individual states, but accredited to the ECOSOC of the 
U. N. 

(c) The decision-making process reflects the view of the Two-third 
world more in the W. C. C. than in the RCC. The Holy 
office in Rome is less advanced than the W. C. C. in ensuring 
such representation and participation 

(d) The laity and especially women and youth have a larger role 
in the W. C. C.’s decision-making and leadership than in the 
RCC. 

(e) The RCC is an institution with centuries of tradition, while 
the W. C. C. is young, only a few decades old. 

(f) The decisions of the RCC can be implemented by the Church 
more efficiently and readily than the decisions of the WCC by 
its member Churches. 
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(g) The Roman Catholic ethical and political decisions are based 
on a more clearly articulated conceptual system and princi¬ 
ples; the W. C. C. tends to be more pragmatic and is shy 
about working out principles and theoretical bases for its 
policy and action. 

II. Fellowship and Membership 

Beyond these obvious differences, there is considerable uncer¬ 
tainty as to the role and purpose of the Joint Working Group. Is the 
pattern of future relationship between the W. C. C. and R. C. C. 
now recognized as some form of membership for the RCC in a 
common body where the member Churches of the WCC are also 
members? If this pattern is formally and officially recognized by 
both sides, then the function of the Joint Working Group would be 
clearer, i. e. 

(a) building up better relationships between the WCC member 
Churches and the RCC, in terms of Christian fellowship, 
dialogue and mutual cooperation; 

and (b) preparing the way for arriving at membership in a common 
fellowship. 

As far as the WCC is concerned, while there may be psycholo¬ 
gical reasons why some Churches may not welcome membership in a 
common body with the RCC, the WCC itself is committed to the 
position that it would admit into its membership any Church that 
accepts the basis, has the necessary autonomy and size. None of 
these conditions are in principle difficult for the RCC to fulfill, but 
until the RCC applies for membership in the WCC, the WCC cannot 
in principle consider the question of membership. This is also the 
reason why there is no need for a joint statement on the question of 
membership; but a declaration by the RCC indicating not necessarily 
membership in the WCC, but the idea of a structured fellowship in 
which the RCC would accept common membership with other 
Churches would be helpful, I believe. 

HI. Practical Collaboration 

As for collaboration possibilities, there are a number of specific 
areas on which some collaboration can be projected. 

(a) on a joint effort for nuclear disarmament; 

(b) some common statement of agreements and disagreements on 
the possibilities for biological manipulation of life and the 
moral issues raised by it; 
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(c) some common study on the causes of poverty and injustice in 
the world, and on practical means of removing the causes, 
and the Churches’ role in relation to these means; 

(d) some theological study on the role of the Church in the 
struggle for justice and dignity for the whole of humanity, 
and for directions and orientations for Christian action for 
social change; including the question of the relation between 
compassionate services to the sick and the poor, organized 
struggle for social and structural change, and pioneering in 
new pattern of common life. This will also include an 
attempt to delineate the basic elements of human nature 
(humanum ) which should now receive priority attention; 

(e) some common compaigning for diverting the use of science 
and technology from war and profit to peace, economic 
liberation and cultural creativity; 

(f) some common study about how the fellowship of rich and 
poor Churches can become a two-way process of mutual help, 
encouragement and co-operation with human and material as 
well as spiritual resources. 

These are in addition to ongoing theological work in the frame¬ 
work of Faith and Order. 

In the present circumstances, the above seems to be an ambi¬ 
tious enough starting point. 



Religion and the Creation of World Peace 
Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios 

As chairman of this third Assembly of die World’s Religions, may I greet you and welcome you to this 
holy gathering. May die peace and mercy of die Lord abide with us. 

Respected Reverend Sun Myung Moon, Mrs. Ilak Ja Han Moon, distinguished fellow participants of this 
Assembly: 

Permit me first to make my humble tribute of gratitude and admiration for the vision and work of the 
Reverend Sun Myung Moon. 

I can do that best by testifying first to how I came to the first Assembly in McAfee, New Jersey, as an 
uninformed skeptic and have now become an ardent admirer of your vision and work. I came against the 
advice and counsel of my colleagues and friends in the world Council of Churches of which I was at diat 
time a President. They unloaded all their unexamined prejudices onto me. I came largely to find out for 
myself the truth about your work. 

Today I see you as an untiring and inspired w orker for some of the principles that I myself hold very dear. 
1 shall highlight only three. 

I hold with you, first, that the presence and power of the Transcendent God as the center, foundation and 
moving force of all that is good, and thus of all that lias free being or existence. At the root of all the 
problems that face humanity today, I see the ignoring of the Divine Principle at the heart of all reality We 
have to wake humanity up from its sloth and slumber, to heed the call to be the bearers of the awareness 
of that Divine Principle, and to re organize all life-personal, social and of the biosphere-on the basis of 
that Divine Principle. 


Second, I agree with you that the Div ine Principle which heals and unites, is manifold as love, truth and 
beauty. Love for all, across national, racial, linguistic, religious and other boundaries, love that flows 
from God through us to all, love that suffers and endures and sacrifices oneself for the sake of others - 
that love is God. That love seeks not one's own salvation, promotes not its own religious group, but 
labors for the healing of all, for the fulfillment of all, tor the deliverance of all from ignorance and 
selfishness, from hatred and greed, from lust and restlessness. 

Third 1 agree w ith you that these principles have to be put into practice not just enunciated and affirmed. 
Many of us religious leaders, 1 confess, have dismally failed at this point, by seeking power and glory, 
fame and adulation, for oneself or for one's religious group. You have shown us what it means to work 
day and night to fulfill the w ill of God and to make the Transcendent God rule in the lives of all. We have 
seen how starting w ith the crucial realm of the family you have sought to bring all culture into the 
obedience of God-Science and religion, the academy and the aits, politics and institutions. What we 
beheld yesterday at the Olympic Stadium here in Seoul, bears eloquent testimony to your extraordinary 
powers of vision and organization - an achievement w ithout parallel in history , the community' Wedding 
of 30000 couples from more than a hundred nationalities of the world. You have envisaged and created all 
these organizations and movements - the International Conference on the Unity of the Sciences, the 
Professors World Peace Academy, the IRF the IRFWP, the Women’s Federation for world peace, the 
International Federation for World Peace, the Summit council, the world University Project with Bridge 
port University as its base, the encyclopedia Project, the World Scriptures Project, the Highway Project 
and many others that I cannot here enumerate. 

We salute you. Reverend Sun Myung Moon, as an outstanding, devout dedicated extraordinary servant of 
God. God bless you and your family and your work. May God richly reward y ou and grant you peace and 
joy all the days of your life. Two days ago. Reverend Moon, you spoke to all of us about your self - 

understanding - your declaration about who you and Mrs. Moon are: "the True Parents of all humanity. 

the savior, the Lord of the Second Advent the Messiah", in your own words, "an astonishing and fearful 
announcement." 

Those of us who do not belong to the Unification Church, from the various religions, professions and 
walks of life all around the world, would like to make a preliminary response in two parts, to you the 
Rev erend Moon with the same simplicity and candor with which you have addressed us. We have great 
respect and admiration for your many monumental achievements for the work of human unity , peace and 
harmony , and we are priv ileged to be your fellow workers in this noble cause. We are grateful for what 
you have done and are doing. 


First, we must place on record, w ith the utmost humility, that we are unable to accept your claim to be 
"the True Parent of all humanity, the Savior, the Lord of the Second Advent, the Messiah." By this we 
mean no disrespect. We want, however, to make it quite clear, that wtien we work w ith you for the unity 
of humanity we stand on our own convictions and traditions, w hile sharing w ith you your great vision of 
God at the center of all, and of an all-embracing love for all humanity'. 

That is the second part of our preliminary response. We pledge, rooted in our own religious traditions, to 
w ork w ith you for the fulfillment of the will of God, for making God known and acknowledged in all 
walks of life, so that humanity may find healing, liberation, harmony, justice, peace and a life-promoting 
environment. 

Now a word about the central theme of this Assembly: Religion and the Creation of World Peace. You 
will discuss this large theme in the plenaries, the panels and the committees, as well as in your private 
conversations. I need only to highlight three aspects of the role of religion in creating world peace: 

a) Analysis: Analysis can be of two kinds. Fundamental analysis means raising basic questions like: 

What is peace 9 Why is there no peace 9 What is needed for peace 9 Do not be satisfied with easy answers 
which even*one can provide. For example, you may ask "Why is there no peace?" Christians may answer: 
Sin. Hindus may answer: Avidya or non-knowledge. Buddhists may answer: Trshna or desire. Do not 
stop at these answers. Go deeper. For example, ask "Where is sin lodged 9 " You may answer: "In the 
individual soul." Someone may suggest: "What about sin in the institutions and structures of our society' - 
in the political economy, in the discrimination based on sex, race or religion, and so on?" That is 
fundamental analysis. 

Functional analysis is the other kind. Who are the enemies of peace? Who benefits from war? What is the 
relation between militarism and politics and of both with the industrial and economic system 9 " You can 
think up the questions - sometimes even more specifically: "Who wanted the Gulf War 9 Who benefitted 
from it?" and so on. 

b) Action: You can discuss questions like "Who could act 9 What should they do? What can religions do?" 
Governments need to act. Only they can create the conflict-resolving and peace-keeping machinery. They 


must work towards a democratic international structure of legislative, judiciary and executive. But 
governments are not gods. It is only when God is ignored that people begin to look to governments for 
salvation. People can act. They can act not just as individuals, but through committed groups, 
organizations, networks and so on. 

c) Activation of Spiritual Energy: 1 believe that modern science, which knows about four kinds of 
energies: weak force, strong force, gravitational energy and electromagnetic energy , cannot tell us much 
about the more potent fifth form of energy - spiritual energy, the power of pray er that springs from a 
dedicated and disciplined life. They are on to bioenergy, which is actually one of the forms of spiritual 
energy. 

The University of Chicago, through Enrico Fermi and his associates, discovered nuclear energy little 
more than 50 years ago. Will the University of Bridgeport be able to devise a project and a laboratory' for 
generating spiritual energy through the spiritual traditions of all the religions of humanity? Can we 
develop a few experimental powerhouses - a Sufi powerhouse, a Yogic powerhouse, a Zen powerhouse 
and so on? That may be the beginning of a sea-change in our perception of the world. Is that not w hat 
universities are really for 9 I wonder and I leave it there. 

I conclude. We religious leaders have been lazy and indifferent. God is pushing us to wake up and stretch 
our spirits and extend our horizons. 

May the Grace of God come and heal. May the Transcendent Power abide in us and lead us to peace and 
unity. Amen. 

(Speech at Third Assembly of the World’s Religions, 1992) 


The Council of Constantinople and the Nicene Creed 

Its 16th Centenary this year 
Paulos Mar Gregorios 

The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed is the only recognized official Creed of the Christian Church (the 
Athanasian Creed or the Apostle’s Creed does not enjoy the same status in the Church, nor do the later 
“confessions” of the Reformed Churches). It was finally adopted, more or less in its present form in 381 
AD, at the Ecumenical Council of Constantinople. 

Convened by the Emperor Theodosius in order to overcome the remnants of Arianism in the Church and 
to reunite the Church on the basis of the Creed of Nicea (325 A.D.), the Council of Constantinople never¬ 
theless had virtually no representation from the West. It is recognized as the Second Ecumenical Council, 
even by the western churches, despite their absence there. 

St. Basil, who was generally opposed to the idea of holding Councils on the ground that they always led 
to new quarrels, had died on January 1, 379 before he was 50. Emperor Theodosius now recalled all the 
Orthodox bishops who had been sent into exile by the Arians. The Emperor was young, and was baptized 
after he became Emperor, by an ardent Nicene Bishop by the name Acholius. It was his desire as a neophyte 
Christian that the Empire should have a united Church. On February 27, 380 he issued a decree that all 
Christians should hold the same faith which “the Apostle Peter had taught to the Romans, and which was 
now followed by Damasus, Bishop of Rome and by Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, a man of Apostolic sanc¬ 
tity (See Codex Theodosianus XVI: 1,2). Antioch could not be cited as a standard then because the Church 
there was already in schism, between the Great Church of Meletius and the Little Church of Paulinus. 
Neither could Constantinople be cited, since the Arian party was too strong there, and its leader, Demophilus 
was Bishop of Constantinople, contested by the Orthodox. 

In 379, after St. Basil had departed St. Gregory Nazianzen was the outstanding theologian-bishop, and 
he was invited to become bishop of Constantinople. He reluctantly accepted, and set up the small Church of 
Anastasia, in opposition to St. Sophia where the Arians ruled under Demophilus. 

St. Gregory’s spotless character and unparalleled eloquene combined with deep knowledge and sanctity 
rallied the Christians back to the Nicene faith. The Arians were furious and attacked physically the little 
Church of the Resurrection (Anastasia), throwing stones at people in the Church at Easter while they were 
baptizing new Christians. They not only attacked St. Gregory, but also dragged him to Court as the instiga¬ 
tor of the violence. 

Emperor Theodosius took the Church of Constantinople (St. Sophia) and handed it back to the Ortho¬ 
dox. On November 26th 380, he personally conducted St. Gregory Nazianzen to take over the Church of St. 
Sophia. The Arians tried to demonstrate against this, but the Emperor’s army kept them under control. The 
day was clouded; heavy rain was expected. The interior of St. Sophia was dark and unlighted. As the 
Emperor and St. Gregory marched into the Church, and took their respective imperial and episcopal thrones, 
the clouds disappeared, the sun shone through and the crowd shouted “Gregorios episcopos, axios.” Gre¬ 
gory the orator, did not make a speech, but silently mounted the steps to begin the celebration of the 
Eucharistic mysteries. 

The saintly bishop sought to reform the Church of Sophia, but found too many obstacles in the form of 
vested interests. There was an attempt at assassination of the bishop. But by sheer force of character and the 
power of saintliness, St. Gregory overcame all enemies. 

It was in this situation that the Emperor Theodosius called together the Ecumenical Council of 
Constantinople (The Byzantines call this the First Council of Constantinople, because they recognize the 
second and third Councils of Constantinople held in 553 and 680 respectively. The Oriental Orthodox do 
not recognize these two Councils as ecumenical). 

Who were present at this great Council of Constantinople 1600 years ago? We know some details. 
Meletius, Bishop of Antioch came with 70 bishops from the “Diocese” of the “Orient” which at that time 
comprised some six provinces of the Roman Empire (but not Persia or India). Helladius, the successor of 
St. Basil at Caesarea, came with the two brothers of St. Basil, Bishop St. Gregory of Nyssa and Bishop St. 


Peter of Sebaste. Some 50 bishops who came from sothem Asia Minor, were also supporters of the 
Cappadocians. Some 150 bishops signed the decree. 

St. Basil though departed, was the moving spirit behind the Council of Constantinople. Few Arian 
bishops dared come; or perhaps they were not invited. But there was a group of 36 bishops who belonged 
to the Semi-Arian or homoiousion (as distinct from homoousion ) position, or a Macedonian (denying the 
deity of the Floly Spirit) position. 

They met at St. Sophia. On May 16th, on the Feast of Pentecost, St. Gregory Nazianzen preached his 
famous homily on the Floly Spirit seeking to correct the errors of the Semi-Arians and the Macedonians 
who had fought St. Basil’s orthodoxy. 

The Macedonians who do not respect the Deity of the Floly Spirit, and who were like many western 
theologians, binitarian rather than trinitarian in their faith, refused to acknowledge the Orthodox position. 
The Church decided to rule out the Macedonian heresy and other prevailing heresies like anomoianism and 
apollinarianism. Canon 1 re-affirms the faith of the 318 Fathers who assembled at Nicea, but we have 
difficulty in ascertaining the precise text which was approved by the Council of Constantinople 56 years 
after Nicea, with its own additions and amendments. We have the text of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed as cited by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 in the minutes of that Council; we can only assume that 
the drafters at Chalcedon had a text of the decree of Constantinople before them. 

Its most controversial decision came in Canon III, which is brief, but extremely significant, and still 
constitutes a major ecumenical problem: 

“The Bishop of Constantinople, however, shall have the prerogative of honour (ta presbeia tes 
times) after the Bishop of Rome, because Constantinople is New Rome.” 

This Canon III is ecumenically controversial for several reasons: 

1. This was clearly intended as a rebuff to the Alexandrians and the Antiocheans, who had the second 
and third ra nk s in the protocol of the Church. To put Constantinople ahead of both Alexandria and Antioch 
was a violation of the Nicene protocol, and is still not accepted by the Oriental Orthodox Churches. 

2. It was also unacceptable to the West. The Roman Church does not acknowledge Canon III of 
Constantinople, not because it violates the Nicene protocol, but rather on account of its implications for the 
basis of the Primacy of Rome. If Constantinople is “New Rome”, then it is clear that its claim to that status 
is based on the fact that it is the new imperial Capital. This implies that the claim a the Old Rome to primacy 
is based on the civil fact of that city being first in imperial protocol as the first imperial City. This is not 
what the Church of Rome claims. They derive the primacy of Rome and contend for it on ecclesiastical and 
theological grounds, not on a civil protocol basis. 

This is a major issue between Roman Catholics, Byzantine Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox, and the 
Oriental Orthodox alone insist on the Nicene Protocol as being fundamental - i.e. Rome first, Alexandria 
second, Antioch third, Jerusalem fourth and then Constantinople. This is based on historical factors of 
imperial protocol, and does have ecclesial sanction only on the ground of the Nicene decree. 

But the Oriental Orthodox as well as the Roman Catholics have to answer the question: “If you accept 
the Nicene decree, should you not also accept the decree of the Council of Constantinople which you 
acknowledge as ecumenical?” And that answer is difficult. 

Rome does today accept the Patriarchate of Constantinople second in rank, but only after they had 
founded a Latin Patriarchate there in 1204. The twelth general Council in the Roman Church (1215) for¬ 
mally acknowledged the second ra nk of Constantinople, but not on the basis of Canon III of Constantinople, 
which they cannot acknowledge without compromising their official theological basis for the Roman pri¬ 
macy. Pope Leo’s delegate even declared at the Council of Chalcedon (451 AD - 70 years later) that this 
Canon III of Constantinople had not even been communicated to them. This may not have been actually the 
case, but Leo saw the implications of this Canon for his own claims to primacy. 

Alexandria also contested this decision of Constantinople. At Constantinople (381) Alexandria was in 
disfavour with the Emperor Theodosius because of the shameful affair of Maximus the Cynic whom Peter 
of Alexandria had tried to put on the episcopal throne of Constantinople. 


It is difficult to say who presided at Constantinople. It was certainly not the Bishop of Rome or his 
delegate, for neither was present. It seems Meletius of Antioch presided first; then when Nectarius was 
consecrated as Bishop of Constantinople in place ot Gregory Nazianzen who had left St. Sophia an disgust 
before completing a year, it was Nectarius of Constantinople rather than Timothy of Alexandria who pre¬ 
sided. St. Gregory of Nyssa also seems to have presided over Certain sessions. Rome and the West were 
virtually absent at this Council, and played no great role at it. Despite this fact, the Western Church of 
Rome fully acknowledged this Council as an ecumenical Council. But this took time. 

At first the Latins objected to two of the Council’s decisions - they did not approve (a) the recognition 
given to Meletius of Antioch who was a schismatic for them and (b) the consecration and recognition of 
Nectarius as Bishop of Constantinople, and the deposition of Maximus the Cynic. 

The Synod had therefore to reassemble in 382 (See Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol: II, pp. 370ff) at 
Constantinople, and having considered the disputation of the Latins, re-affirmed the decisions of the Coun¬ 
cil of 381 as ecumenical ( oikoumenike ). Pope Damasus then acknowledged the decision on the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, but not the decisions on Canonical matters. His successor, especially Leo and 
Gregory also approved only the credal definition but not the canonical decisions. 

The status of the Council of Constantinople remained uncertain for some time after. Ephesus (431) 
affirms Nicea and its creed, but says nothing about the Council of Constantinople. Even Ephesus (449) 
convened by Dioscorus and referred to by the West as ‘Robber Synod’ mentions only two ecumenical 
Councils - Nicea 325 and Ephesus 431, but not Constantinople 381. In fact the 449 Synod calls Ephesus 
431 the Second Synod (he deutera synodos). 

Constantinople 381 gets its full recognition only at Chalcedon in 451, where it was solemnly recognized 
as the second ecumenical Council. 

Its Significance Today 

The 16th centenary of the Council of Constantinople was celebrated with special solemnity by the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople from June 5th to 7th this year. This is not difficult to under¬ 
stand, because the importance of Constantinople and its overshadowing of Alexandria and Antioch begins 
with this Council. 

On the other hand, 381 was also the beginning of a growing rift between Constantinople and the other 
primatial sees. Rome was already being marginalized, and Pope Leo was soon to react vigorously to assert 
its own primacy. Alexandria kept fighting Constantinople, often with means and methods not qualitatively 
different from some of the worst of Byzantine intrigues. The Condemnation ofNestorius (who was Bishop 
of Constantinople) in 431 and the leading role played by Cyril of Alexandria in that condemnation, have to 
be seen in this context of Alexandrian-Byzantine hostility. Even the silver-tongued ascetic John Chrysostom 
(Bishop of Constantinople 398-407) was not free from the mean attacks of Theophilus of Alexandria, who 
had the audacity to condemn the bishop of Constantinople on 29 charges, many of them false. 

Antioch on the other hand, was divided in its attitude to Constantinople. The majority of Christians in 
the city of Antioch being Greeks were pro-Byzantine while the Syriac-speaking group of the city along with 
the Syriac-speaking people of the Syrian provinces were intensely anti-Byzantine. 

Constantinople prospered at the expense of Antioch. At the end of the 4th century, the domain of the 
Patriarch of Antioch extended over a wide area. Apart from Antioch, the third city of the Empire and 
residence of many Emperors, the whole ‘diocese’ of the East, which comprised at least six Roman prov¬ 
inces - was largely Syriac-speaking and anti-hellenistic and anti-Latin. At the Council of Constantinople 
the Metropolitical sees were redefined - Antioch becoming simply one of the eight in the East (Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Cyprus, Antioch, Caesarea in Cappadocia, Constantinople, Thessaonica, Sirmium). 

If Islam were later to sweep through most of these eight Metropolitanates of the East as well as through 
the Persian empire, part of the reason was the anti-hellenism and anti-latinism of the Asian and African 
peoples, which first expressed itself through the opposition to Chalcedon and then later to Christianity 
itself as a Graeco-Roman religion of domination. 

Constantinople and Chalcedon, at least for the Asian-African peoples, became the symbol of Melchitism 
or compromise with the domination by imperial Byzantine hellenistic civil and cultural forces. As Henri 
Marrou says: 


“From the purely religious point of view it is certain that a theology suffers as well as gains 
from the protection accorded it by an oppressive power with its army and police. The 
Chalcedonian Melchite Church depended too closely on such a power not to appear quite 
often as an over-official Church too tied to the world, in some sense part of the civil service. 

The bishops on the whole were too inclined to follow the fluctuations of religious policy 
adopted in the Palace of Constantinople” (J. Danielou & H. Marrou, The Christian Centuries, 

Vol: 1, Dartman Longman & Todd, London, 1964, p. 355). 

Neither Henri Marrou nor the present writer wants to raise the bogey of Caesaropapism, a charge too 
grossly oversimplified to be worth pursuing. The genius of Eastern Christianity lay rather in the resistance 
to Byzantine imperial authority - on the part of the Cappadocians and St. John Chrysostom first, and then by 
a vast mass of Asian - African Christians. 

The imperial power or Byzantium which began to assert itself ecclesiastically with the Council of 
Constantinople in 381 is no longer here today in 1981. But the wounds and scars of that period remain a 
crucial issue, not simply for the unity of the Church today, but also for the unity of humanity. For behind the 
negative animus of the Arab world against the Graeco - Latin West lie the significant developments of 
fourth and fifth century Church history. 

Perhaps the best we can do on the 16th centenary of the Council of Constantinople is to begin a restudy 
of 4th and 5th century Church history, as a basis for the settlement of the conflict between Asian - African 
and European - American peoples today. 


